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ST E — E V. 
Lord Biſhop of Excter. 


My Lox, Io. bs, 
ROSE HAVE been at length cr 
8 U perſwaded to ſuffer a fer 
Is Sermons to come abroad 
WI into the World. Moſt 

of theſe, ſeparately, Thad long ſince 
been deſir d to publiſh ; but was 


aware of the Difference ele a Ws 1 
. A 2 Diſ- * 


DEDICATION. 


_- Difcourſe as it comes alive from the 


Month, and as it lies cold 'before 
the Eye: For, beſides that they 
were off {except the laſt) compoſed | 
purely for the Service of my own 
Church, there was, I knew very 
well, a certain Want of Correctneſs, 
which paſſes off well enough in 
Hearing, but which in Print is ſoon 
perceived and hardly fargiven. 


My Loxp, I am till ſenſible of 
their Defedts, but by degrees, I 
know not how, have been made to 
believe (as we are eaſily led to think 
favourably of our own) that they 
may be over · ballanced by ſome hard 
Truths found here ant ere; yyhi 
like Seeds, if they happen to fall 
into good Ground, will be capable 
of — 2 Improvement. And 
as nothing leſs than this can juſtify 
the Publication of theſe Sermons, . I 

4%, may 


wn. „/ ac mocrotto RT 


DEDICATION. 


this Hope I have conſented to it. 


och as they are, to Von, my 
Loxp, I humbly offer them; not 
with a fooliſh Imagination of add- / 


ing any Honour to your 3 


Name, as neither on the other hand 


am I afraid that it can ſuffer by their 

Imperfections; your Lok DsRHIT's 
Character is too firmly eſtabliſh d to 
be affected one way or other by ſo 
ſmall a Thing; but, my Lon, they 
are your Due. It was your Lox D- 
$H1P's Grace that firſt gave me Or- 
ders; you have ſince that given me 
many Proofs of a particular Regard, 
and not long ago an honourable 


Mark of your Eſteem. 


Theſe are Things, my Lozp, 
that call for the beſt Returns I can 
make; which, I am afraid, will all 

1 end 


DEDICATION. 


end (ſuch is my Inability) in this 
poor Acknowledgment ; but your 
Loxps ir, Iknow, is good enough 
=: to accept even This, and ſo believe 
me what I really am with the ut- - 
moſt Reſpe& and Gratitude, 


MY LORD, , 
Vu moſt dutiful, © 
and moſt obedient ' © 


5 TYGL 
humble Servant, 


Z. 'MUDGE. 
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To 4 Sl and. to communicate forget not: 0 
| For © with ſuch" Sar; nal God. iy” a 
F 2 = © oe + 1 f 25.5 
' q 2100165 oval tov 
4 p- 1. E Chriſtin: Habiowss? to SERM a 
whom this Epiſtle is written, ' 
ö cd 
* h 
4 not Pelieve, with the Want of an Altar, \ 
_4 Prieſt and a Sacrifice.” In anſwer to this 1 
5 the Apoſtle ſays, that they wanted fone 1 


of theſe; and in the 15th and 16th Verſes 
a he proceeds particularly to ſay, what are 
H thoſe Chriſtian ry with which God _ 
. "LU | 4 | 
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On Charity. 


Se RM. is well pleaſed : 1 By him therefore, ſays 


I. 


*he, i. e. by Chriſt our high Prieſt, let us 


. offer the Sacrifice of Praiſe to God cans. 


* nually, that is, the Fruit of our Lips, gi- 


“ ving Thanks to his Name: And to do 


e good and to communicate forget not; for 


« with ſuch Sacrifices God is well pleaſed.” 
To do good and to communicate are not 
two Things, but only two Expreſſions to 
ſignify one very natural Fruit of that Bene- 
ficent and Humane Temper of Soul which 


inclines us to ſympathize with our indigent 


Brethren, and to impart ſome of our own 
Advantages to thoſe that want them. And 
conſequently it is probable that the Sacri- 
fices, with which God is. here ſaid to be 
well pleaſed, comprehend as well the Sa- 


erifice of Praiſe mention'd in the Verſe 
before, as the Sacrifice of Beneficence or 


Charity mention'd in the Text: But as the 
Words of the Text lead me to ſpeak of 
this latter Sacrifice only, I mean the Sa- 
erifice of Charity, I ſhall now confine 
m_ to this, and endeavour to ſhew, 

II. The Nature of Charity in general, 

And 2dly. The Obligations we he under 


As 


abe Practice . 


n Charity. 


WA; to the Nature of Chatity, which the SE ARI. 
Leiptures every where fo thuch ifiſiſt on, I. 
in its firſt and ſtricteſt meatling it is not 


the ſame with Alms-giving or giving to 
the Poor; for St. Paul evidently diftin- 
guiſhes them, white he puts the Caſe 


1 Cor. xiii, that © tho we ſhould beſtow all 
*« our Goods to feed the Poor, and yet we 


© had not Charity, it would profit us no- 
* thing.” For it is poflible to ſuppoſe that 
we might do this from a Principle of Vaiti- 


glory, or Popularity, in order afterwards, | 


ſome how or other, to make an Advan- 
tage of it, as Mankus is faid to have done 
among the Romans; or from an extrava- 
pant and whimſical Contempt of this 


World's Goods, whereby we rather threw 


them away than gave them ; or from any 
other Humour unaccountable. In all 
which Caſes the Poor might by Aceident 
reap a Benefit from us, and yet God Al- 
mighty, who knows the true Principles 
from which we act, never put it to our 


3 


Account as a Virtue. In a Word, Giving Ls 


is an external Act of the Body, which 
may be perform'd from many Reaſons 
B 2 good 


d o 
is") 
ni 


A | On Charity. 1 
By: RM. good: or bad, or ſometimes: no Reaſon at 
T all; but Charity lies deep in the Soul, as 
all other Virtues do, and conſequently 
muſt in its Nature be different from ax 
outward Action. | | 
| There is another meaning bu Charity 
frequent among us, according to which 
it ſignifies a good-natured Opinion of 
hens and a Diſpoſition to interpret their 
Words or Actions in the beſt Senſe : But 
this is not properly the- true and-original 
Notion of the Scripture Charity, but only 
as the other, a ark] Branch and Effet 
of it. For it is eaſy to conceive that ſuch 
a Charity may proceed from an Eaſineſs, 
an Indolence, or a weakneſs of Mind, an 
Incapacity of Judging or Diſtinguiſhing, 

and the like, 

True Charity in its firſt and primitive 
Meaning, is the fame in a Chriſtian View 
which Humanity is in a Moral : It is that 
univerſal Love to Mankind, that ground 
of Benevolence, Affection, and Sympa thy 

which is due to the whole human Kind 
from Reaſons of Religion, that Huma- 
_ is from Reaſons of Nature, 


we rom 


On Charity. | 


and Bottom of wed Soul, will "naturally 
grow both theſe Kinds . mis 
tion'd before, and every Property of 
it deſcribed by St. Paul in the afore- named 
Chapter 1 Cor. xiii. it will ſhew itſelf in 
Kindneſs, in Thinking no Evil, in Behey- 
ing and Hoping all things well: For it will 
naturally give a favourable Prepoſſeſſion to 
the Mind concerning Men and Things. 
And fo too it will be ever prompting us 
to a Compaſſion and Fellow-feeling in 
every kind of Diſtreſs, and conſequently 
to do good and to communicate, to affiſt 
and relieve our Brother in any manner 
which we are able, and in Proportion as 
we are affected with it, and to make his 
Caſe our own. 80 that tho communi- 
cating or imparting to the Indigent and 
Neceſſitous in any manner be not ſtrictly 
the ſame with Charity, or that univerſal 
Love of Mankind, yet it is ſo neceſſary | 
an Effect of it, that it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe a real Charity in the 
Soul, but it muſt "manifeſt itſelf by ſome | 
external Acts of Beneficence” in Propor- 


— 32" "OR 


From tis Charity placed at the Root Sup, 1 


6 c n 


SxRM. tion to the Abilities of the Perſon that 
I. paſſeſſes it. And from thence it has come 
90 paſs by an eaſy Tranſition familiar to 
every Language, that doing Good and 
Communicating has gain d by way of 
Eminence the Title of Charity, as bring 
one of its moſt certain and moſt glori- 
qus Properties. 

F Taking Charity therefore for the future 
in this Senſe, I ſhall diſcourſe of it 2Cy 
| cording to the Diſtintion which I bee 

hinted before, as 

A Moral Virtue, and as 
A Chriſtian Duty, and in both Views 
ſhew how highly. the Practice of it is in- 
cumbent upon us. | 

Firſt then I am to treat of it as, a moral 
Virtue ; and to ſhew upon, the Principles 

of Reaſon and common Humanity, 
Obligations we lie under both to love 
Mankind, and to exert that Love by an 
actual Communication of the Advantages 
we enjoy, in ſome Proportion, to ok 
that want them. 

It has been much controverted amang 
moral Writers, where to place the Foun- 
dation of that Love which ought to paſs 

yy HO TY W 
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tween all Mankind ; fo that a Man nght- 
ly form'd, finds in himſelf an Aﬀection 
for the reſt of Mankind as naturally, aud 
feels himſelf intereſted in their well or 
ill Being as intimately as the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of the fame Body are mutually con- 
cern'd for one another. Should you aſk. 
theſe Philoſophers why we ought to love 
Mankind, they would tell you that no 
Reaſon ought to be given for it; it is an 
original and innate Affection, an Inſtinct, 
a ſocial Senſe as much belonging to the 
human Nature as that whereby we feel 
Self- pain or Self-pleaſure, There are ano- 
ther Sort, who obſerving Nature to be 


the Creature of God, and all the ſeveral 
Relations and mutual Dependences be- 


tween one and another, and the Intereſts 


reſulting from them to come out of the 


Hand of an All- wiſe Creator, have con- 
ſider'd this Love under the Notion. of a 
| B4 Law ; 


' 


between Man and Man; Some, and thoſt Sunn. 
are they that value themſelves as going I. 
upon the moſt generous Scheme, would. 
fetch it directly and immediately fro 

that natural Relation which ſubſiſts be 


8 On Charity: 
"FOE? Law ; God Almighty having plainly ſig | 
IJ. pied by the Nature of Things, that it 
2 his Will that Men ſhould love one 
another: This has the Advantage of car- 
rying a greater Appearance of Piety. A 
third Kind there are, cunning Men, who 
Have look d ſhrewdly thro Things; ; and 
they have diſcover d at laſt, that this uni- 
verſal Love of Mankind, is but a more 
delicate and refin'd Sort of Self-love, in- 
aſmuch as it being impoſſible that any 
ſingle Man can ſubſiſt of himſelf and ſup- 
port his own Well-being, without the 
Aſſiſtance of his Fellow-men, it becomes 
very reaſonable that he ſhould loye others 
as far as they contribute to his good; and 
very prudent and neceflary to his own 
Intereſt that he ſhould do ' ſomething for 
the Good of. Others, ſo much as is pro- 
per to intitle him to thoſe Returns of Fa- 
vour which he wants from them. 
Now this Contrariety of — 
with relation to the Love of Mankind, 
is One of many Inſtances where Men 
differ without any Reaſon for Difference; 
for they are all manifeſtly right as far as 


ow. } 5 they 


'On Charity * 2 


.. 


they affirm, and falſe only ' where” they Ski, 
deny Truth to the Others. For will any ©" * 
Perfon who has obſerved upon E on 
Compoſition, and felt the Compaſſion 
which ariſes in his Breaſt upon the Siglit 

of a human Creature afflicted, the Idea of 
Innocence oppreſ#'d, Merit defeated: the 

a Thouſand Vears ago, the Indignatioh 
growing upon the Notion of Inj uſtice, 
Impudence and Vice flouriſhing; And the 
Joy from the Proſperity of Goodhefs and 
Virtue, tho' at the moſt diſtant Es 6f 
"the World; will any Man, 1 Hy, that Has 

felt all this, deny thoſe ſocial Affections 
which unite us to all Mankind, and our 
Intereſts to theirs? Which Se üs im in- 
mediate Pain or Pleaſure without the eaſt | 
Appearance of any Self. concern? But chen 5 
as this is true, ſo it is true that, to" hoe 
Who acknowledge the Being of God, and 
the EE Re does of the Creation upon 1 
him, (and we are now talking to ſuch d 
only) a God who gave to all Things thoſe 
Natures and Properties and Relations which —  /! 
they poſſeſs; and to mankind thoſe Af. 1 9 
ſections which they feel, it dan 7 


8 


10 02 Clarin. 


Sr RM. to be the Will of God ſignified by the 
I. plaineſt Indications wrought into our own 
Nature and that of Things, that we ſhould 
love one another ; and conſequently. to be 
a Law inforced upon us by all the Con- 
ſiderations ariſing from the Pleaſure or 
Diſpleaſure of God. | And on the other 2 
Hand, we muſt acknowledge with the i 
third Sort of Writers mentioned before, $ 
that the Intereſts of all Mankind are in 
ſome Degree united with thoſe of every 
particular Man; that their Co-operation is 
neceſſary to our Good; and conſequent- 
ly that we ſhould have Reaſon to love 
them if it were anly for our own Sakes, 
who could not ſubſiſt without them. 
Without denying therefore to .cach of 
theſe their proper Force, let us endeayour 
to draw from every one of them, ſome- 
thing that may be ſerviceable to the Cauſe 
of Charity. And accordingly taking this 
Philanthropy or Love of Mankind to be 
true under all theſe Conſiderations, we lay, 
That it is wrought into the very Frame 
of the human Nature. 
That it is the Will of God evidently 
+ an i1 the Wee of Things. 


hd 0 
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On Charity. 4 


And laſtly, That our on Self- intereſt * * 4 


rightly underſtood demands it from us. 
The Love of Mankind is wrought into 
the very Frame of our Natures: We are 
naturally diſpoſed. to compaſſionate the 
Sufferings of another, as well as to feel 
our own Sufferings; I don't fay in the 
ſame Degree, but only with the ſame 
Truth: And yet I might almoſt fay in the 
ſame Degree in many Inſtances; as the 
Sufferings of a Child, a Parent, a Brother, 


11 


a Friend, our Prince, our Country, Where 


thoſe Aﬀections are ſtrong and kindly, 
Virtue, and Innocence, and Modeſty over- 


born by Pride, Inſolence and Vice, whether 


in private P erſons Or publick Communi- 
ties, give us ſtrong Pangs of Grief and 


Indignation. Inſomuch that a Perſon 


wholly devoid of thoſe uniting Affections 
which would intereſt him in the Concerns 
of others, is as truly a Monſter in Nature, 
as one that is born without the Senſes of 
Seeing, Hearing or Feeling. To ſee a 


Wretch wholly wrapt up in himſelf, ob- 
durate and inſenſibie to the Wants and 


Miſeries of his Brethren, that can enjoy 


himſelf | | 


12 O Charity. : 
m_ himſelf amidſt the Diſtreſſes of his Fellow 
Creatures, and feel no Satisfaction from 
the Proſperity of thoſe around him; 1 
don't know but ſuch an Object is notionly 
more hateful, but more deſpicable and 
deform'd than the uglieſt of all human 
Creatures. For the: outward Shape dees 
not more truly denominate the Man, than 
the inward Formation of the Soul: Nay, 
*tis the Aſſemblage of thoſe ſocial: Aﬀec- | 
tions that in common Language is calbd 
Humanity; and a Man devoid of them 
is term'd inhuman and brutiſh, and fallen 
below the Dignity of his Nature. We 
are concern d therefore in order to main- 
tain the Honour of our Species, and the 
Glory and Beauty of the human Frame, 
which conſiſts in a right Conſtitution of 
Soul as well as Body, to cheriſh within 
us this common Feeling whereby we are 
intereſted in our Neighbour's A 
and feel lively Compunctions at then» + 
And as the very Nature of the bann 
Conſtitution requires this from us, ſo is 
it plainly. the Will of God, who: has gi- 
ay us: this Conſtitution: So that in acting 


. 5 N, 
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contrary to it, at the ſame Time that we SRM! 
do Violence to our Natures, we are rebelli- -J 
ous: againſt our Creator, who has ſignified 
his Pleaſure to us in the plaineſt Charac- 
ters engraven . upon our Minds: For we 
agree here as in all other Caſes. As the 
ſeveral Members of our Bodies are all 
adapted one to the other, and our Bodies 
are adapted to the Nouriſhment we receive 
from Things without us, and we feel 
within us Appetites to this Nouriſhment, 
and a Power to provide it by a proper 
Uſe of our Organs; and we juſtly con- 
clude from theſe Powers and Appetites, 
that God Almighty deſign'd that we ſhould 
Support ourſelves this'Way, and one Part 

of us aſſiſt towards the Preſervation of 
another for the Good of the Whole: And 

as the Tenderneſs and Ability of the Pa- 

rent is ſuited to the - helpleſs State of 'the 
Infant in ſuch manner that it is impoſſible 1 
to doubt but God deſign'd to provide for | \ 
the Infant, by implanting this Inſtinct, 

and giving theſe Powers to the Mother: 

So where we ſee Poverty, Diſtreſs, and 

Affliction LY any Kind oppreſſing any 


human 


1 


Se xM, human Creature, ſo that he is incapabls 
of helping himſelf, and we fee near him 
Man like him, able to relieve him, ant WWF 
feeling in his Boſom a Compaſſion: which We 
prompts him to do it, what can we ſay 
but that theſe are ſuited One to the Other? 


On Charity. 


The Inability and Sufferings of the One 
to the Ability and Compaſſion of the Other, 


in the ſame Manner as the Infant to the 


Parent ? And that they are thus ſuited by 
God with an Intention that he ſhould act 
accordingly ? We cannot but ſuppoſe from 
the infinite Goodneſs of God, that he de- 
ſigns Happineſs for all his Creatures; but 
\ then we muſt take it in the Way which 

he has provided it. He has taken as much 
Care of the Well-being of the Infant, as 
of a Man in his moſt perfect Maturity; 
«but it is by different Ways: To the Man 
he has given Powers and Appetites of ſup- 
porting himſelf, but for the Infant he has 
implanted thoſe Powers and Appetites in 
another: But ſo long as it is don ſome 
how or other, the Goodneſs of God' is the 


fame to the Infant, and his Care of him 


the ſame, as if he could' provide for Him- 
ſelf ; 


Y 
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ef; and the Parent in this Caſe is as much Sx RN. 
irected and commanded to take this Care, 
provide for his own Pre- 


b s every Man to 
Wervation. Juſt ſo here God has made 


Rich and Poor with a Deſign that they 
ll both be happy; the Rich by his on 
\ bilities ; the Poor, unable of himſelf, by 
Succour of the Rich: And that this 
nay the more effectually be done, he has 
ot only given a Power to the latter, but 
ie has put a Spur in his Breaſt which 
will not let him be eaſy, nor enjoy him- 
elf without imparting the Happineſs in 
is Power to his poor Brother; Is not this 
WDiſpoſition of Providence which thus Suits 
e Poor to the Rich, an evident Mark 
f the Will of the ſupreme Orderer of 
WThings ? And if we refuſe to act in con- 
formity to it, don't we plainly tranſgreſs 
his Law, and render ourſelves obnoxious 
to his Diſpleaſure? 5 
And laſtly, It is not e een hes 
Nature, and to the Will of God, but our 
own Self-intereſt loudly calls for it: I don't 
mean now as it is our greateſt and trueſt 
Happineſs to akt conformably to the Per- 
af fection 


16 


Bens, floh of. our Nature, and to obtain che 

. Favour of God; and on the contrary vis; 
olently to counteract the kindly Impulſes 
of our Aſſections, and to have Reaſon to 
apprehend the Diſpleaſure of our heavenly: 
Father, muſt create the moſt immediate 
Pain and Torture; (for theſe fall. under 


way or other this Cruelty and Hardheart- 


ourſelves, and we ſhall feel the Effects of 
it in our own dear Perſons. It is certain 
that if the Rieh don't ſuccour the Poor 
in their Neceſſities (I ſpeak for thoſe Poor 
that are made ſo by God, and ſuch Ne- 
ceſſities as his Providence has placed them 
under, not ſuch as their own Idleneſs or 
Vices have brought upon them) if the 


Poor won't honour the Rich; there can- 


ledgement, Reſpect and Services which 
make one great Part of the Advantage of 
a ſuperior Situation in the World: There 
will be a conſiderable; Part of a State (for 
the Poor are always ſuch). who will be 
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be two former Conſiderations ) but as one 


ö edneſs to others will operate back upon 


Rich, I ſay, don't ſuccour the Poor, the 


not be expected thoſe Returns of Acknow- 
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m affected to its Welfare, and be glad of 8525 | 
any Advantages againſt it: And as the. . 
Condition 'of human Things is, it. may 


ſometimes happen that there may be Op- 
portunities where their Concurtence may 
be neceſſary, and their Diſaffection be 
—_ if not DeſtruRive. ' There are 
many Inſtances in Hiſtory, "where an ex- 
ceſſive Selfiſhneſs of the Rich, and Op- 
3 of the meaner Sort, 15 80 burſt 
to Tumults which have ended! in Rapine 
and Plunder, and the Loſs of thoſe Trea- 
ſures which were ſo inhumanly hoarded, 
Befides that in Proportion as a Man, from 
an exceſſive Attachment to his own p 
ſonal Intereſt, ſeparates himſelf from the 
Intereſts of the World, the World i is of 
Courſe ſo far ſeparated from him, and 
excommunicates him from tlie common 
Affections of Mankind: And as no Man 
is able alone to ſupport himſelf he is leſt 
naked and defenceleſs, more expoſed to 
Injuries and Inſults on every Side, an | 
leſs able to defend himſelf againſt them. 
Add to this, that Compaſſion to the Poor, 
and a Generoſity in relieving the Diſtreſſes 
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2 of our Fellow Creatures, is really laying 
up ſo much againſt a Day of Calamity z 
| Mb is treaſuring up a Store of Goodneſs 
which is to be paid us back when we 
want it ourſelves. And however unlikely 
that may be at preſent, yet when wie 
conſider 5 Frailty of all earthly Enjoy- 
ments, the many Examples before our 
Eyes of conſiderable Fortunes ſunk into 
the Duſt there where it was as little ex- 
pected as we can now expect it, it will 
become us not to lay too great a Depen- 
dence upon our preſent Proſperity, but to 
behave ſo, that in a Reverſe of Fortune 
we may be conſcious of deſerving . the 
ſame Generoſity and Compaſſion which 

we had ſhewn to others. 
| Thus it appears upon all Conſiderati- 
ons, which way ever we take it, that 
there is a Love due to all Mankind, which 
will ſhew itſelf differently according to the 
Diverſity of Relations in which they ſtand 
to us: To the Poor and Afflicted it will 
be Compaſſion ; to the Rich and Great it 
will be Honour; to the general Body of 
Mankind 
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Mankind it will be a Readineſs to do good! 8x3; 
Offices, all Civifity and Humanity. 


And whatever Arguments have been uy : 


fered for the Love of Mankind, and that 
Branch of it which we call Compaſſion 
to the Afflicted, will equally hold for the 
actual relieving the Wants of the AMIQ- 
ed, the actual Communication of ſome 
Part of our own Sabſtance for that Purpoſe. 

For we are not to think' that we can love 
and pity, and with well without producing 
any Fruits of this Love. It is certain, that 
without this Teftimony we may fafely 
conclude all Exprefiions of Love and Com- 
paſſion to be nothing but vain Pretences. 
What St. James ch. ii. fays, holds here; 
If a Brother or Siſter be naked, and deſt:- 
tute of daily Food; and one of you ſay unto 
them, Depart in Peace, be you warmed, 
and filled : Notwithſtanding you give them 
not thoſe Things which are needfal to the 
Body; What does it profit ? Where is the 
Advantage of ſuch a cold dead Charity 
as this, which hath no Fruits, no Works 


to accompany it? Nay it is abſolutely 
certain that there can be no Love at all. 


4 Cs: For 
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ERM, For let us put the Matter in this Light: 
5 We have ſo much Love to beſtow ſome 
YM where or other; a great Part of which we 
lay out as is neceſſary upon ourſclves and 
our Families, ſome of it upon our Rela» | 
tions and Friends, ſome upon our Coun- 
tries; and ſome we ſay ourſelves upon the. 
afflicted Part of Mankind ; God Almighty 
has bleſt us too with a certain Portion of 
the good Things of the World, which we 
muſt neceſlarily lay out ſome how or 
other, and it is certain that we ſhall give 
them abroad where we love. According- 
ly we ſpend a great Part of Them upon 
. and Families, a great Deal we 
treaſure up for thoſe that come after us; 
and by this we give ſolid and unconteſted 
Proofs of our Love to Ourſelves and our. 
Families: We poſſibly by Entertainments, | 
or Preſents, or otherwiſe, impart to our 
Friends, and by that means ſhew in ſome 
Proportion that we love them too: But 
we love and pity the Poor, and give them 
nothing: Where is the Proportion in this 
Conduct? If we loved them as much as 
* ſhould not we give them as 
much ? 
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much ? If our Compaſſion to them were Sum, 
a 10th, a/100th, or a 1000th Part fo much 1. 
as the Love to ourſelves, ſhould not -we * 
employ a roth, or a 100th, or a 1000fb 
Part of our Gains that way # Whatever 
be the Proportion of the Love, would nat 
the Expence bear the ſame Proportion ? 
To ſay therefore that we love Mankind, 
and compaſſionate their Afflictions, when 
at the ſame Time we do nothing to re- 
lieve them, is falſe and abſurd, for it would 
of Neceſſity ſhew itſelf in a ren 
Generoſity to them. 

If we loved our Neighbour as e 1 
don't ſay once more every other ſingle Man 
in the ſame Degree as ourſelves, but with 
the ſame Truth and in the ſame Manner 
as ourſelves, we ſhould behave to them 
ſomething in the ſame Kind. Now be- 
cauſe we love ourſelves, we feed ourſelves 
when we are hungry; we Cloth ourſelves 
when we are naked; we warm ourſelyes 
when we are cold: Can we then love our 
poor Neighbour that is hungry, and naked 
and cold, and not do (I don't lay the fame, 
but) any Thing of this Kind, in any Pro- 
portion towards it ? 
C 3 It 
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SERM. It is as abſolutcly neceſſary that we ſhould 
I. love Mankind in ſome Degree, whats, 
TY ever that be (for I don't determine.that) 
as our very {lves, and in that very fame 
Degree it is neceſſary that we be ready 
actually to do good and to communicate 
of our Subſtance to thoſe who want it: 
For otherwiſe how would jt be poſſible 
to feed and maintain that Love in the 
Soul, when we did not ſuffer it to exert 
itſelf in any Actions? It muſt 
be wither d and ſhrivel'd by little and lit- 
tle, and at length wholly ſfwallow'd up by 
the enormous Loye of ourſelves, to which 
we made all our Sacrifices. And tis for 
that Reaſon that in all the Religions that 
have ever been, Men have been requir'd 
to lay aſide a certain Portion of every 
Year's or every Week's Gains, on purpoſa 
to keep alive this Humanity and Com- 
paſſion to their ſuffering Brethren. And 
this gives occaſion to conſider it as a4 
Chriſtian Duty : For the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion is not behind any others in moſt 
expreſly enjoyning the Practice of Cha- 
rity. Here give me leave to mention a 
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= few Paſſages of Scripture out of many that 8: 2M. 
might be produced to this purpoſe. B. 
. 10 the Law of Moſes, which, as fat as 
the Reaſon of it extends, is incorporated 
with the Gaſpel, it is ala, Levit. xix. 
r Thou ſhalt not hate thy Brother in thy 
« Heart. but thou ſhalt love thy Neigh- 
| * bour as thy ſelf:“ And this is afterwards 
in the ſame Chapter extended to ftranger 
Nations; © Tf a Stranger ſojourn with you 
en jn your Land, ye ſhall not vex him; 
« but the Stranger which dwelleth with 
« you ſhall be unto you as one born a- 
* mong you, and thou ſhalt love him as 
8 thyſelf.” The fame Law is very par- 
ticular in its Precepts of Charity to the 
Indigent and Neceſſitous: For they 
{ were to leave the Gleanings of theilt 
Fields and the Corners of them unreap'd, 
e nay the whole Produce of every Seventh 
| Year for the Benefit of the Poor and 
« Stranger.“ There needs be mentioned 
but one Place mote, for that comprehends 
all that can be faid; it is in the 1 5/þ Chap- 
ter of Deuteronomy : : © If thete be among 
# you a Poor Man of one of your Bre- 
C 4 thren, 
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SERM. © thren, within any of thy Gates, in the 


I. 
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Land which the Lord thy God giveth 


— . thee, thou ſhalt not harden thy Heart, 


te nor ſhut thy Hand: from thy poor Bro- 
« ther: But thou ſhalt open thine Hand 
« wide to him, thou ſhalt ſurely give 


. him; becauſe that for this Thing! t the 


Lord thy God ſhall bleſs thee in all thy 
« Works, and in all that thou putteſt 
te thine Hand unto: For the Poor ſhall 
“ never ceaſe out of thy Land ; therefore 
« I command thee, ſaying, Thou ſhak 


open thine Hand wide unto thy Bro- 
ther, to the Poor and to the Needy. in 


the Land. 


Next let us conſider 2 our pleſſed 
Saviour and his Apoſtles have delivered 
on this Head, for that concerns us ſtill 
more nearly. Our Saviour there com- 
mands us to give to Thoſe that aſk us; 
he pronounces the Merciful to. be bleſſed, 
for they ſhall obtain Mercy; he even 
obliges us to love our Enemies, to do good 
to them that hate us; in another Place 
he calls it his new Commandment, and 
makes it the eee Badge and 

Character 


On Charing „ 
Character of a Chriſtian: „ By this ſhall S Rs. 
all Men know that ye are my. Diſciples, | | 4 8 
« if ye love another“ St. Paul calls it in 
one Place the Bond of Perfection; in ano- 
ther he tells us, that Charity is the End 
of the Commandment; that our whole 
Duty is briefly comprehended in this Say- 
ing, Thou ſhalt love thy Neighbour as 
* thy ſelf; that all other Qualifications 
in the Sight of God are nothing worth 
te without Charity: And therefore he di- 
* rects Timothy to charge thoſe that are 
{© Rich eſpecially that they do good, that 
ry « they be Rich in good Works, ready to 
e diſtribute and willing to communicate: 
He does not excuſe even thoſe who 
live by their Labour, but orders them 
to lay up ſomething in Proportion as 
% God has bleſſed them for this pur- 
F poſe. And we all know very well, 
becauſe we have been told it many Times 
over, that our Saviour repreſents the Pro- 
ceſs of the laſt Day in ſuch manner as to 
lay the great Streſs upon Works of Cha- 
rity, clothing the Naked, ferding the 
Py and: the like; And he there de- 
termines 
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Hamas termines by a final Judgment, the every 
laſting State of Mankind upon a 
n Omiſſion of this Duty. 

Now what I would obſerve. "Ic ib this 
God Almighty may ſometimes cobfiddy 
us as rational Creatures, and appeal to our 
own Judgments in a way of Reaſon and 
Argument; but there is another Conſide+ 
ration under which we are the Subjects 
of God, and there he talks to us in 4 
way of Authority, and with the Force of 

Law. Surely. he can want no Title of 
Sovercignty over us, and conſequently ihe 
is capable of talking to us in this manner 
and he in fact does ſo in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He there ſtrictly requires us in this 
moſt expreſs Terms, and under the ſeve- 
reſt Penalties, to exerciſe this Charity and 
Benevolence to the Neceflitous : He has 
not left us as under the Law of Nature to 
reaſon out our Duty: as well as we can, | 
and to. gueſs at his Will by 
and laying, together the ſeveral Relations 

of Things; but he ſpeaks to us in direct 
Words with all the Plainneſ and Autho- 
rity of a Lawgiver: He has made Cha- 
2 Ann | rity 
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neceſſary Condition of — 


galten the Gola: He- demands it 


. which 


he will accept at our Hands. 

And when we conſider hho de 
Sacrifice not only to dur Neceſſities or our 
Conveniencies, but to our Pleaſures, our 
Diverſions, our Amuſements, our Delica- 
cies, our Vanities; we can't think it un- 
reaſonable that God ſhould exact ſome 
ſmall Part of our Subſtance to be employ'd 


upon the Wants and Neceſſities of our 


Chriſtian Brethren. A few Contributions 
of this Nature we are apt to think a great 
deal, when perhaps put all together they 


don't make a fiftieth Part of our Gains, 


or ſometimes a tenth Part of what we 


throw away purely to gratify a Wanton- 


neſs of Humour, or it may be a vitious 
Inclination. 


But be that as it will, this once more 
is beyond all doubt, that ſome Portion of 
our Eſtate God requires from us, to be 
imploy'd in charitable Works, perhaps a 


larger one than we now many of us 


think, if we would hold up our Heads 
with 


28 | On Charity. 
| Srrxm, with Comfort, when we come to be que- 
| hk ſtion d before our Judge upon that Article: 
—— Which that we may all do, God of his 
f infinite Mercy grant for Jeſus Chriſt his 
Sake, to whom wich Thee, O Father, and 
|; the Holy Ghoſt, be Cu all ware now 
and ever, Amen... | 
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SERMON II. 


On the Uſefulneſs of char 
Schools. 


ih = © Aa... MM. to _— 


Jamss v. 20. 


He which converteth the Sinner from — 
Error of his Way, ſhall ſave a Sout from 
Death, and ſhall hide” a Multitude of 


Sins. 


N this Propoſition e are SERM. 

wo Parts, and each of them II. 

capable of a double Interpre-. - 
tation. Converting a Sinner 

from the Error of his Way, may be un- 

derſtood of a Perſon that has been unfor- 


tunately 
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Sem. fortunately miſled in any Capital Article 
II. of Faith, and is afterward ſet right again, 
ad brought back into the true Catholic 
Doctrine of the Chriſtian Church: And iſ 
the Words aforegoing ſeem to lead -to 
this Senſe, © Brethren, if any among you 
« do err from the Truth, and one con- 
« vert him, let him know that he which 
« converteth the Sinner from the Ertor 
of his Way, Sc.“ But when we con- 
ſider that there is a Truth in Practice as 
well as in Doctrine, i. e. a right Rule laid 
down for Manners as well as Faith; that 
there may be Errors and Deviations in 
one as well as the other ; that the Terms 
of Truth and Error are promiſcuouſly 
applied in Scripture to both; and that 
the Word Sinner, though capable of be- 
ing underſtood either way, yet rather 
inclines to give us a Notion of Prac- 
tice : Upon the whole, all Things confi- 
dered, theſe two Senſes ſeem to draw ſo 
equally, that it may be the fafer, Way to 
accommodate the Difference, by putting 
them both together. There are andoubt- 
edly both in Faith and Practice ſome ei- 


ſential Points neceſſary to conſtitute a true 
Chriſtian ; 
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Benefits of Chriſtianity : He therefore that 
reclaims and fetches back again ſuch an un- 
happy Strayer, will be the Man that con- 
verteth the Sinner from the. Error of his 
Way. Such a one, the Text tells us, foal! 


fave 4 Soul from Death, and ftall bide © 


Multitude of Sins. | 

Here again, as 1 obſerved before, ariſes 
another Difticulty ; whether the Apoſtle 
deſigns it as an Argument to the Com- 
paſſion of a Charitable Perſon, that in fo 
doing he will fave the Soul of the Sinner 
from Death, and efface a; Multitude of 
Sins which otherwiſe would rife in Judg- 
ment againſt him; or whether it be an 
Encouragement to this glorious Act of 
converting Sinners, that a Man ſhall fave 
his own Soul by it, and procure Pardon 
for a Multitude of his own Sins and Frail- 
ties; or /afily, whether ſaving a Soul from 
Death refers to the Sinner, and hiding a 
Multitude of Sins to the Man that converts 
him: Which of theſe different Senſes is 
directly intended by St, James, is not eaſy 


to 


Chriſtian ; a Deviation from thaſe in —— 
ther Senſe is equally fatal, and muſt af II. 
Courſe render a Man incapable of all the 


32 On the Uſefulneſs 
| SerM. to determine; But in the mean Time 
II. this is certain, that he which converts a 
—— Sinner from the Error of his Way, ſhal 
ſave the Soul of the Sinner from Death 
by that means, and prevent a Multitude 
of Sins which otherwiſe would have been 
committed: It is further certain that ſuch 
a noble and generous Employment is 
highly pleaſing to God, and will avail 
greatly towards procuring his Mercy and 
Favour to the Benefactor himſelf. Theſe 
Things I ſay are certain upon any Prin- 
ciples of Religion, whatever be the imme- 
diate Intention of theſe Words; and there- 
fore we need not ſcruple to make uſe of 
all the Influence that will ariſe from ei- 

ther of theſe Conſiderations. 

As this is a Diſcourſe defign'd to exeite 
the Charity of good People towards en- 
couraging and ſupporting the Education 
of poor Children in uſeful Knowledge and 
Chriſtian Principles, you muſt give me 
leave in treating this Subject, to ſnew, 

1//. How converting the Sinner from 
the Error of his Way is applicable to the 
Education of Children, 

2d, 
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effectual Way of converting a Sinner. 


from us. 
4thly, That it is a Way in which exery 
one is capable of being uſeful." And 
Lafily, I hall enforce it upon you from 
the Conſiderations of the Tert — 
in either Senſe.” 
I begin; then with ain; baja con- 


verting the Sinner from the Error of his 


Way is applicable to the Education of 
Children. For when the Apoſtle talks of 
converting a Sinner, we are naturally led 
at firſt to underſtand it of grown Perſons 
only, who have admitted groſs Corrupti- 
ons either in Faith or Practice; and not 
of Children, who bringing with them 
into the World nothing but Innocence 
and Simplicity, cannot be ſuppos d to fall 
under this Character of Sinners, or to 
need a Converſion, from yy mo * their 
Ways. 03 2145 


To this I might aufer hi 100 ese 


among us young Sinnerz, very young ones, 
— who 
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2d, That it is dhe eaſieſt and weft Sr. 


II. 


Zaly, That the preſent Circumſtances of 4 
Chriſtianity. above all —_— require: | | 


34 Dns tbe Uſefulneſs 
gr. ho much need a Reformation before they 


| 

I. are come of Age to be put into thoſe 
schools which we are now recommend- 
| 


ing. It is ſhocking to conſider, | that 
Things are ſo far inverted, that whereas 
« out of the Mouths of Babes and Suck- 
lings, God has heretofore | perfected 
« Praiſe; we now hear Oaths and Curſes, 
& obſcene and offenſive Words to come 
« forth from thoſe little Mouths, and to 
te be almoſt the Firſt Fruits of their Lips, 
ee the firſt Words which they ſpeak or aim 
© at ſpeaking” : The Way at ſetting out is 
often a wrong Way, where the whole is 
one Error, and leads to Ruin and Death; 
From this Way they need to be recall'd, 
and ſo are become very G bodſects i 
Converfion, | 
But without tofiſing: upon this, hog 
ever” us ib be, ſuppoſing them to have 
been guilty of no actual Sins or Errors, 
yet have not all Children that original 
Sin, a corrupted Nature, which is the 
Fountain of a Multitude of Sins to come ? 
Don't they bring with them ſome Bent 
> tn; mana a certain Current of Paſ- 
ions 
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its own Way, will draw into it all the 


River may be turned at the Fountain 
Head, as well as in any other Part of its 
Channel when it is grown ever ſo robuſt, 
ſo the human Mind is as truly capable 
of being converted or turn'd in its firſt 
Infancy, and during the firſt Dawnings of 
Reaſon and Speech, as at any other Seaſon 
of Life. Nay I venture to ſay that they 
are then more truly turn d, becauſe by 
the Turn they then receive, their whole 
Life, the whole Stream of their Vears to 
come is ſet right and in its proper Chan- 
nel: Whereas if this be done later, it can 
but Influence what is yet behind, that is, 
but ſome Part, another Part that is already 
paſt being impoſſible to be recalłd. There 
is therefore no way of making a thorough 
Converſion but by beginning at 4 Seaſon 
when the whole is yet to come, by tino- 
turing them very early with good Prin- 
ciples and good Manners, by- diſciplining 
them in ſuch manner in their tender 


ſions and Affections, which ſuffered to run 2 
Actions of their future Life? Nou as a2 
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SERM. good Members of the Chriftian Church, 


II. 


and uſeful Parts of the Common-wealth. 


— And this is what is propos d to be done 


at the Charity Schools, where poor Chil- 
dren are by the Charity of good Chri- 
ſtians taught the firſt Rudiments of Chri- 
ſtian Knowledge contain'd in the Cate- 
chiſm; are uſed to frequent the Church, 


and are of Courſe led to reverent Notions of 


Almighty God, to have a reſpect for ſacred 
Things, and a Love to the publick Devo- 
tions; they are form'd to a human and 
decent Behaviour; they are ſeverely cor- 
rected for Immoralities, whether in Words 
or Actions; they learn to read, write, and 


underſtand the firſt Rules of Arithmetick, 


i. e. every thing which may render them 
capable of exerciſing the ſeveral Trades 
and Buſineſſes of common Life, and no- 
thing further which may make them 
wanton or proud, or above the mean- 
eſt Employments ; their Clothing though 
wholſome, yet, as it ought to be, very 
plain; their Food ſuch as their poor Pa- 
rents can afford them; their Learning, as 
Laid, no more _ 8 is ſolid and 

* 0 generally 
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generally uſeful to every State of n imgas 

And all this in the Beginning of their 

Days, when they muſt do this or 2 

nothing at all; when they muſt either go 

to School in ſame Decency and Order, 

or run about the Streets in a manner 

all well manner ' d Nations; When they 

muſt learn to be Chriſtians, or probably 

continue Heathens, or worſe. than Hen: 

thens ever after. And if this be true, a8 

I cannot doubt but every one muſt ac 

knowledge that it is true, I am very ſute, 

that putting a poor Child, otherwiſe in: 

capable of theſe Advantages, into this way 

of Education, is — a Sinner from 

the Error of his Way, and will intitle a 

good Chriſtian to all the Glory and Re- 

3 of ſuch a Converſion. And as it. 

appears from what has been ſaid, that this 

is a, true Way of nee ee, ſo 

likewiſe 1 n 

2. The eaſieſt and moſt effe@tual ane 

Converting him. - Youth, is that Seaſon of 

Life when the human Mind is tender 

and flexible, eaſily receives an Impreſſion, 
D 3 and 
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Sram; and long retains it: If they ſuck in Rell, 
II. — and Virtue, and Induſtry ' young, 
they are kindly wrought into their Na- 
tures, ſo that they become eaſy and na- 
tural to them, and form Habits which 
will bs ever ting them to Actions 
that are ſuited to ſuch Principles: And 
as it is commonly ſaid that Habit is a 
cond Nature, they will feel themſelvet 
in a Manner regenerated and form'd anew; 
Whereas when Perſons are further advan; 
ced in Age, and are ftiffen'd into the Error 
of their Way, whatever it be, it will be 
fbund upon Trial, to be a very difficult 
Taſk to reform and turn them. If you 
Rave Dorne little Effect upon them when 
yon take them in a tender 5 * 

you ſometimes may) r 
Danger of their ſoon ding Has Lak 
ny their old Track; and — 
times their antient Habit will return with 
a Spring, and puſh them on more violently 
4nd deſperateſy than ever: And After all, 
chere will ill be the ame Difference a 
between a Cdiſtitution originally Sount, 
ett REDD ff CONT: Und 
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and one that is mended: and p 
afterwards by Phyſick. 


patch'd "yy Senn, 
II. 


It is a fine: Obfkrration: of Blas tha 


in thoſe; States here there is no publick 
Regulation of Youth, no ſteady Rule of 
Education whereby they ſhall be ſet right 
in the Beginning, and of courſe fall into 
the Way of Honeſty' and Induſtry, there 
is a Neceſſity: for an infinite Multipli- 
city. of Laws afterwards. to correct all 
thoſe vitious Humours, which burſt out 
every inſtant, where the Ground is not 
rightly ſettled :* Whereas the ſame Care, 
or even much leſs, rightly applied at 
firſt, 'in laying the Foundation of a good 
the Work. It is much cafier, much more 
noble and workman-like, by infufing good 
being committed, than after they are com- 
mitted, to ſuppreſs them by Puniſhment; 
In a Family where there is a good 
Order eftabliſh'd, every Perſon of courſe 
knows his Place and his Duty, and falls N 
into his Buſineſs: naturally; a little eaſy 
Direction is enough. But where there 


D 4 is 
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Sena. is not this Order at bottom, to ſee the 
II. Hurry and Confuſion, the Noiſe, the il 
+ — Humours, the mutual Complaints and 


Uneaſineſſes, the Vexation and almoſt 
Madneſs that paſſes from one to another, 
there cannot be a more me or 1 
7 Sight. 

Nothing could be more worthy the 
Care of the Legiſlature, than to 7 
that no Perſon, however poor and mean, 
ſhould want an Education becoming his 
rank in Life. They would then ſcorn 
Beggary and Rags and Naſtineſs; abhot 
Idleneſs, which is the Mother of all Vices; 
have a Love for Induſtry and Cleanlineſs: 
And in the Iflue, ſuch an Expence laid 
out properly, would be found to be true 


Frugality; it would fave I know not what 


Sums which we are now forced-to lay out 
afterwards, and God knows to very little 
good: Uſe. For after the Habits of Idle- 
neſs and Sottiſhneſs, and Naſtineſs have 
taken deep root, and long eſtabliſh'd them - 
ſelves in them, they are paſt the Power 
of Money to cure; it is but too frequent- 
0 mf avyons @a not! 3 ity 
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ly employ'd to plunge them ſtill * * 
into thoſe Vices. 
Charity Schools well 50 1 a N — 
attended, would caſe us of a great Part of 
this Burden, and leave none to be provid- 
ed for but thoſe who were truly Objects 
of Compaſſion, and made ſo by the Pro- 
vidence of God. But ſince there is no 
publick Proviſion made in this Matter, it 
lies more upon the private Generoſity of 
good Chriſtians to take ſome Care of it. 
And I am not afraid to ſay that a good 
Man may employ himſelf as acceptably 
to God in this way of converting Sinners, 
as if he undertook a ſolemn Miſſion for 
that purpoſe. For indeed there is no oc- 
caſion for going abroad to ſeek Converts, 
there are Subjects enough for (Converſion 
among ourſelves, and particularly among 
the poorer Sort, where it is but too fre- 
quently ſeen, that there reigns an Igno- 
groſſeſt Paganiſm; an Ignorance in the 
moſt eſſential Points of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion: There are thoſe who hardly ever 
name the Names of God or Jeſus Chriſt, 
of 


bs On the Uſefulneſs 
'SxxM. of Heaven or Hell, but to blaſpheme by 
II. them; thoſe who don't indeed want te 
YM be converted from another Religlon, but 
from a State of no Religion at all;:who 
neither frequent the publick Offices, nor 
make nſe of any private Devotions; in 
Word, who have hardly any other Title 
to Chriſtianity but their Baptiſm. 
- I don't intend by this, that it iu Any 
way neceſſary that the lower Part of Man 
kind ſhould be critically knowing in the 
ſeveral Points of Religion 3 that they 
ſhould be inſtructed to talk upon its Depths 
and Myſteries; that they ſnould be proud 
and ſelf· conceited and diſputing; But ſure- 
ly if it be fit that they be Chriſtians at 
al. it is fit that they ſhould know the 
Grounds of Chriſtianity ſo much at leaſt 
as their Catechiſm inſtructs them in; that 
they ſhould be ſenſible of ſome Duty to 
God that made them, ſome Gratitude to 
Jeſus Chriſt that redeem'd them: And for 
this purpoſe, it is necefiary that they be 
inſtructed while they are yet tender. This 
is highly reaſonable as to the great Du- 
ties of Life and Points of Morality, but 
T it 
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it is ſtill more ſo with regard to the duns. 
Chriſtian Religion: For tho the formet | E 
be equally important, yet there have been 


ſome found who have affirmed that theſe 
are innate to Man, are wrought into his 
Mind by Nature; others who have ſaid 
that every Man's own Reaſon is ſufficient 
to point them out: But there never yet 
was the Man who pretended to ſay that 
the Chriſtian Docttine was born with any 
Man, or that he was ſufficient of himſelf 
to work out ſuch a Scheme from his own 
Reaſoning If God is to be known by 
Nature, to know Jeſus- Chriſt certainly 
needs [poſitive Teaching and Inſtruction, 
without which it is impoſſible ever to 
attain to it. And this leads to the 

34 Thing propoſed, That the preſent 
State of Chriſtianity particularly makes 
the Inſtruction of Children neceſſary: I 
ſpeak 'of the preſent State in contradi- 
ſtinction to its firſt Eſtabliſhment, ' And 
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their Ways, it was their Buſineſs undoubt- 
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Sant. miſſion d his Apoſtles and firſt Diſciple 


to propagate Chriſtianity thro' the World, 
and to convert Sinners from the Error, of 


edly to direct themſelves to Men; to Meg 
in their full Maturity; to Men that; were 
upon quite another Eſtabliſhment ;, that 
had imbibed from their Infancy different 
Sentiments of Religion, and Maxims of 
Morality too perhaps ſomething different, 


at leaſt who had long admitted great Cor- 


ruptions in Practice. This, as 1 obſerved 
before, was a very difficult Work; a Work 
indeed beyond the Strength of Man; and 
accordingly he enabled them with Powers 
extraordinary. They not only preach d, 
(for that they did too) but wrought Mi- 
racles: Every Method of Conviction, Hu- 
man and Divine, was employ d, and all 
no more than enough to, conbert Ming 
that had already received their Bent; 1 
fay no more than enough; and this is 


plain from the vaſt Numbers th at ſil 


withſtood the whole F orce of 1 Evi- 


dence... At laſt howeyer it did prevail, 
W., the World ſubmitted, The Eſtar 


bliſhment 


? ({f1 
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bliſhment which before had oppoſed Chri- Sx xe. 


ſtianity, was now turn'd in Favour of it. 


From this Time every Thing 'that was 


miraculous ceaſed : But Chriſtianity was 
ſtill to remain to the End of the World. 
What then was to be done? Why the 
Matter ſeems pretty plain: The extraor- 
dinary Power of God was concern d to 
give Chriſtianity an Eſtabliſhment, but 
after it was eſtabliſh'd, it was leſt to the 
ordinary and human Methods of Propa- 


gation. A Chriſtian Education was to 


ſucceed in the Place of Miracle, and in- 
deed will anſwer all its Ends. This ten- 
der and gentle way of inſtilling the Truths 


of the Goſpel, will operate as effetually 


upon the Infant-Mind, and give it a Bent 


in its Favour as ſurely, as Miracles them- 


ſelves with all their Pomp and Authority 
are enabled to prevail over the inveterate 
Prejudices and contrary Habits of Men full 
grown. They ſtand one to the other, 
we'll ſuppofe, much in the fame Manner. 
And this Suppoſition, at the ſame Time 
that it gives us a noble Proſpect of the 
Uniformity of the Divine Proceedings, 

and 
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II. 
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SERM. and ſhews us that his ways are always 
II. equal, and differ only as they are adapted 


to the unequal Circumſtances of Man- 


kind; ſo above all other Conſiderations, it 
lays home upon our Conſciences, the Ne- 
ceſſity of an early Education in Religion 
and Virtue. For this is really now doing 
what the Apoſtles heretofore did. It is 


reforming and converting the World: A 


Converſion as truly ſuited to the preſent 
Circumſtances of Chriſtianity, as that more 


ſplendid one by Prodigies was then. 


And without this were Children to be 
let looſe and at random, to do as they 
would, and to think as it happen'd, had 
not they theſe kindly Prepoſſeſſions in Fa- 
vour of Religion and Virtue early wrought 
into them, but we truſted wholly to the 
Force of Preaching and Reaſoning to them 
after they were once grown Men, and 
their Paſſions and Notions were become 
ſturdy by Time, we ſhould ſoon find that 


Preaching by itſelf would be as inſuffi- 


cient to Us as to the Apoſtles themſelves : 
We ſhould need as well as they, Miracles 
beſides to render it effectual. So true it is 

that 
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that a Chriſtian Education is the very way SR N. 
appointed by the Providence of God to III. 
ſupply the room of thoſe Signs and Wor VV 
ders that were at firſt 
And it is not only under the Chriſtian 
Diſpenſation that the Conduct of the Di- 
vine Providence leads us into this way of 
Reaſoning. It had been exactly the ſame 
under the Jewiſh. The Law was deliver d 
at firſt to that Nation with the greateſt 
Majeſty of Power that can be conceived, 
and accompanied with Numbers of Mi- 
racles to facilitate its firſt Admiſſion : And 
all this was neceſſary to balance the natu- 
ral Sturdineſs of Men. But this once 
well done, the extraordinary Power was 
diſcontinued, and inſtead of that, they 
| were ordered to teach it to their Children; 
and their Children to the Generations to 
come. This was the only way left by 
which it could be propagated down to 
all future Time. Juſt as in the Creation 
of the Natural World, Moſes informs us 
that at firſt God made every Plant of the 
Field before it was in the Earth, and every 
Herb of the Field before it grew, i. e. in 
a 
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SprM. a way wholly miraculous and eXtraordi- 
II. nary: But ſince that firſt Creation, every 
*"— Thing has been propagated down in the 


ordinary Way, by Seed and the Culture of 
Man. For the Laws of Providence are 
much the ſame in the Natural and in the 
Spiritual World: There is nothing ſuper- 
fluous in either. As ſoon as God has put 
Things into one regular and ordinary 
Courſe of perpetuating themſelves, he 


withdraws thoſe extraordinary Aſſiſtances 


as now become uſeleſs. 

From this it follows, that tho' we are 
no longer capable of converting and re- 
forming the World, and extending our 
holy Religion in the ſame extraordinary 


way that they did in the firſt Ages of 


Chriſtianity; yet if we have any true Zeal, 
any hearty and ſincere Intentions for the 
Honour of God and his Religion, here is 
ſtill a way left for us to ſhew it in; a wa 
as I obſerved in the at fl 
4th Place, In which every one is ca- 
pable of being helpful. The Work of 
reforming Men and converting Sinners 


grown old in the Error of their Ways, 


beſides 


t 
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© 
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the good Education of poor Children, 
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ſuch that we are not all called to. It par- 


ticularly lies upon the Miniſters of the 


Goſpel, by their Preaching and Exhorta- 
tions, to do what they can in this Way : 
And as the Minds of moſt Men within 
the Irifluence of Chriſtianity are in ſome 
meaſure prepared to acknowledge their 
Authority, and there is a Grace of God 
which is promiſed to theſe Ordinances 
of his own Inſtitution, we ought not to 
doubt but it has great Uſes : The Magi- 
ſtrates have the Care of putting in Ex- 
ecution the Laws that are made for the 
countenancing Religion and Morality : But 
for other private Perſons, they have little 
to do without the Bounds-of their own 
reſpective Families and Dependences. For 
to ſet up for a publick Reformer, without 
any Miſſion or Authority, is a very nice 


Affair for any one to conduct without 


making himſelf ridiculous. It is eaſy to 
blame and cenſure, but it is not eaſy to 
do good by cenſuring. But here in this 
Converſion of the World, by promoting 


beſides that it is a very difficult one, is 8ERR, 
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Su RM. every Body is capable of doing Service: 


Tis but to impart ſome ſmall Part of the 


YV Subſtance wherewith God hath bleſt us 


for that Purpoſe. | 
And here again we may olicree, that 
this is the proper and natural Way of do- 
ing Good that belongs to us at this Time. 
Heretofore it was to be done by the mi- 
raculous Zeal of ſome great Heroes in Re- 
ligion, Apoſtles, and Martyrs, and Con- 
feſſors, Men who deſpiſed all Dangers, 
neglected all private Conſiderations of 
Themſelves, Families, or Countries, and 
devoted themſelves wholly to this divine 
Employment of converting Sinners : And 
this was then neceſſary, for it could not 
otherwiſe be done. The Want of pub- 
lick Encouragement, or rather the Oppo- 
fition and Diſcountenance they met with 
from the Powers of the World, called for 
it. But now that the State of Things is 
alter d, and the World is become Chri- 
ſtian, this Apoſtolical and Supernatural 
Zeal of ſome few ought to be turn'd into 
a ſteady, even, ſober Deſire in All Per- 
ſons to promote the Honour of God in 
| their , 
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their reſpective Stations. Where they ſpent SE RN. 

their Blood with Pleaſure, we ſhould chear- II. 

fully lay out ſome little Part at leaſt of — 

our Gains. Thus an eaſy Contribution of 

all, may, as Things are, be equivalent to 

thoſe more violent Strains of the firſt 

Chriſtians. For we are not to imagine 

that the Face of Things is ſo wholly 

changed, that we are not charged with 

any of theſe Duties which were incum- 

bent even upon the Apoſtles themſelves: 

We are as much obliged to love and ho- 

nour God as they were, tho' this Love 

and Honour are to be expreſs'd differently 

in Proportion to the Circumſtances of the 

Church : Gifts may fail ; Propheſies may 

fail; but Charity never fails: It is an eter- 

nal Duty from which we can never be 

excuſed, It may be ſhewn in different 

Ways, but it muſt always be Real and 

Sincere; And if it be ſo, it will ever ex- 

ert itſelf in ſome viſible Effects. . 
And indeed if we conſider it, how is 

it poſſible to have any internal Reverence 

for Jeſus Chrift, any real Senſe of the in- 

numerable Benefits which he hath pur- 

a E. 2 chaſed 
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II. 


Neceſſities of Life: And thoſe who are 
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(communicate them to our poor Brethren ? 
*—Y— Eſpecially when it may be done at fo 
cheap a rate as the Sacrifice of a little 
Money, which ſome of us would other- 
wiſe never uſe at all; which others would 
throw away without Scruple upon a thou- 


ſand Vanities, Amuſements or Delicacies, 


if not Luxuries and Extravagancies ; which 


almoſt all of us lay out one way or other 


in Things of much leſs Importance, 
With all this Reaſon therefore on our 
Side, we think we cannot doubt of Suc- 


ceſs, when we thus apply to the Charity 


of all good Perſons for the Support of thoſe 
decaying Schools which are deſtined to 
theſe pious Uſes. They will act, we hope, 
with a truly Chriſtian and humane Spirit, 
and ſhew their Love to Religion and Vir- 
tue, their Regard to the Honour of God 


and the Good of Men, ſome by Subſcrip- 


tions, ſome by preſent Contributions, ſome 


more and ſome leſs, every one in the Ex- 


preſſion of St. Paul, according as God hath 
bleſt him, and as he can ſpare from the 


incapable 
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incapable of any thing further, will aſſiſt SE RM. 
us with their Prayers and good Wiſhes, II. 
| which they need not doubt but God will 
graciouſly accept. One Thing I am ſure 
of, and in a former Diſcourſe I endea- 
vour d to convince you by many Reaſons 
both of Nature and Scripture, that God 
expects ahd demands from us, that we 
exert ſome Charity in Proportion to our 
Abilities: And the Education of poor Chil- 
dren in ſuch manner as to make them 
good Chriſtians and honeſt induſtrious 
Men, is in all reſpects the beſt and moſt 
reaſonable Charity that I know, 

This is the Deſign of theſe Schools; a 
Deſign to be ſure moſt excellent in itſelf, 
moſt worthy of a Chriſtian Nation, and 
as I have ſhewn, neareſt approaching to 
the Spirit of thoſe great Men who firſt 
converted the World, The Execution of 
this Deſign I will not affirm to be intirely 
without Objection, becauſe I know no- 
thing Human that is ſo; but I can truly 
fay that I know none conſiderable, and 
I believe I may ſpeak for the general Body 
of the Subſcribers, that they are open to 
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Sr RN. Information, and will be very thankful 


to any one that can ſhew them any Abuſes, 
or propoſe any Methods of making it 
more uſeful, 

But in the mean Time, were it ever fo 
much without Objection, it would till 
find Objectors; ſuch is the Calamity of 
human Minds, which at preſent I chuſe 
not ſo much to blame as to deplore. For 
of how many noble Actions .do we loſe 
the Glory, what fair Opportunities do we 
miſs of obtaining the Favour of God, 
and laying up Treaſures of Beatitude in Hea- 
ven, from Reaſons which I am afraid will 
hardly ſtand the Teſt to our own impar- 
tial Thoughts, much leſs when they come 
to be weighed in thoſe Scales of Truth, in 
which every Thing muſt once be weighed 
before God? 

But however, after all, where Men 
cannot be perſwaded to believe this De- 
ſign good or rightly executed, where they 
know or think they know a better way 
of employing their Charity, they muſt at 
laſt be govern'd by their own Thoughts 
its certain, and in God's Name let them 

give 
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give that better way; but ſtill let them Se, 


give: For the Neceſſity of Charity ſtill ſub- II. 
fiſts, whatever becomes of this: Let them 


give, I ſay, ſomewhere or other, and not 
(as it is to be fear'd that ſome do) eternally 
make Objections to this and another, and 
a third Thing, with no other view but to 
excuſe themſelves from giving at all upon 
any Occaſion whatever, And I add, that 
they ought to give in ſuch manner that 
the World may be ſenſible that they do 
give, ſo much as is becoming their Station 
in the World; for thus much they owe 
to their own Character as Chriſtians, and 
to the Edification of a good Example. 
As for any extraordinary Charities indeed, 
thoſe it may be proper to confine within 
our own Knowledge, and to the Eyes of 
him who ſeeth in ſecret; But ſa much 
Light as is neceſſary to make Men glorify 
our Father which is in Heaven, ought to 

ſhine out before Men. | 
Give me leave now to add a few Words 
ariſing from the Conſiderations mention'd 
in my Text, and I have done. Let him 
know, ſays our Apoſtle, let a Man be 
E 4 well 
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* RM. well aſſur d that he which converteth the 


2 .W Sinner from the Error of his Way, ſhall 


ase a Soul from Death, and ſhall hide a 
Multitude of Sins. If this be meant of 
the Sinner himſelf, it is then, as I ſaid 
before, an Argument to the Compaſſion 
of every good Man, that in converting a 
Sinner, he will fave a Soul from Death, 
and hide a Multitude of Sins: And this 
underſtood in the particular Application 
which we have made of theſe Words will 

ſignify, that he which contributes to the 

Education of a poor Child, contributes 


to fave a Soul from Death. Good God! 


How ſerious and affecting is this Conſi- 
deration! A Child, which without this 
Aſſiſtance might poſſibly Periſh, run into 
Ignorance and Idleneſs, and Vices and 
Crimes, and perhaps even into an infa- 
mous Death in this World, as well as 
into that ſecond and more dreadful Death, 
the Death of the Soul in the next ; this 
ſeaſonable Charity intervening ſhall hide 
this Multitude of Sins, hide them in the 
nobleſt Manner, not by effacing them af- 
terwards, but by ſuppreſſing them in their 


very 
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very Birth, and not ſuffering them to 
come forth into Being at all; ſhall 


give him a comfortable Subfiſtence here, 


and a bleſſed Immortality hereafter. It 
will be the Subject of his eternal Praiſes 
to God, that this happy Turn was given 
to his whole Being. 
And then in the other Conſideration 
in which theſe Words may be taken, as 
an Encquragement or Reward promiſed 
to the charitable Man who has aſſiſted in 
| the Converſion of a Sinner, how ſtrong is 
the Motive that a Multitude of his Sins 
ſhall be cover'd ! That is, in the Scripture 
Language, that God will forgive that Man 
many Sins and Frailties which he may 
have been led to commit. Such a gene- 
rous Zeal for the Glary of God, and the 
Good of Mankind, will ſtrongly plead in 
his Favour with Almighty God, and diſ- 
poſe him mercifully to forgive his Sins, 
and to give him all thoſe Graces which 
are neceſſary to qualify him for Forgive- 
neſs: And if this be ſo, I am ſure it ought 
to be a powerful Incitement to us all ; for 
we have all a Multitude of Sins which 
need 
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StRM, need to be cover'd, and we ſhall be very 
II. glad hereafter of any Argument, any Title 
HY which we can offer to the Mercy of God, 
There is a Paſſage in Danzel xii. ſome- 
what to the ſame Purpoſe with this of 
St. James, with which I ſhall conclude; 
« They that turn many unto Righteouſ- 
te neſs ſhall ſhine as the Stars for ever and 
te ever. God grant we may all do ſo, 
for Jeſus Chriſt his Sake, to whom with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit be given 

all Glory now and ever, Amen, 


SERMON | 
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Jupoxs xxl. 25. * 

In thoſe Days there was no King in Iſrael : 
Every Man did that which was Right 
in his own Eyes. : 


Els is an Obſervation fre- 8 
Arp quently repeated in the latter III. 
Part of this Book. Where the 
Author has been relating, or is 

going to relate ſome horrible Inſtance of 

Corruption and Depravity of Manners, he | 
takes Care to obſerve that it happen'd when F 
dere way no King in J# ae), and every 

cc Man 
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SzxM. © Man did that which was Right i in his * 
III. « own Eyes.” There is not in Hiſtory .o d 
. more ſhocking Proof of the Evils q be « 
Anarchy and Confuſion, than the Story Tru 
which he had been mentioning in the Vir 

three laſt Chapters of this Book, of which gi01 

the Text is the Concluſion. The moſt ton 
deteſtable Exceſſes of Luſt and Debau - f 

chery puniſh'd by a dreadful civil War, Wl Au 
which almoſt intirely cut off one of the ll Go 
Tribes of J-ael. In the Story before of Ml ou 


Micah and his Images, we have obſerved 
to us by the holy Penman, the ſame fatal 
Conſequences of Anarchy upon Religion; 
and to what a ſtrange Degree of Corrup- 
tion Men ſoon come, when they do every 
one that Which is Right in his own Eyes; 
and, as it is expreſs d in the xviii/h Chap- 
ter, © There is no Government or Ma- 
« giſtrate in the Land that may put them 
« to ſhame in any Thing.” So that the 
Obſervation holds good univerſally with 
regard to Religion, Morality, the Enjay- X 
ment of our Lives and Properties, every f 
Thing that is good and valuable amongſt 
Men; that where there is no King, no 
Govern- 


n 
e 
h 
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Government, but every one is permitted Szg ae. 
to follow the Sight of his own Eyes, and HI. 
to do what he pleaſes, there nothing is to 
be expected but a monſtrous jumble of 

Truth and Falſhood, Right and Wrong, 

Virtue and Vice, Religion and No-Reli- 

gion, Impiety, Injuſtice, Murder, Diſtrac- 

tion, and every evil Work. | 

As this therefore is a Day appointed by 


Authority to commemorate the Mercy of 
God to this Nation in the Reſtoration of 
our antient Eſtabliſhment both in Church 


and State, from a Condition of Anarchy 
and Confuſion, I thought no Subject could 
be more proper to diſcourſe on than this 
which I have choſen ; which will natu- h 
rally lead us to conſider the Benefit of 
Government, and the Evils of No-Go- 
vernment, where every Man without any 
Reſtraint does that which is Right in his 
own Eyes. And accordingly from theſe 

Words I ſhall, 
, Shew that where Mankind are left 
every Man to do what is Right in his own 
Eyes, and to follow his own private Gui- 
dance 


— 
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SERNM. dance and Direction, there they 9 — 
III. go Wrong. And Gow thence, 

2dly, Prove the Neceſſity of Go 

ment to lay a Reſtraint upon thoſe Wan. 

drings and Deviations from Right bl 

Laws, and a regular Adminiſtration 0 | 
Juſtice. 

1/t Then Iam to meu, that where Man. 

kind are left every Man to do what i 

Right in his own Eyes, and to folloy 

his own private Guidance and Direc- 

tions, there upon the whole they infallibly 

go Wrong. It might ſeem otherwiſe at 

| firſt Sight: For fince every Man's Eyes 

were undoubtedly given him to point out 

to him the Way in which he ſhould walk, 

and every Man's Judgment to guide his 

own Actions, it might ſeem that a Man 

could not do better, nor a& more agree- 

ably to the Defign of his Creator, than 

to follow thoſe Guides which he has given 

him, thoſe innate Directors which every 

Body carries about with him. And if it 

ſhould be otherwiſe order'd that a Man 

ſhould be deceived and miſled by thoſe 

natural Lights which God has implanted 


into 
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Wcaſoning has appear'd ſo plauſible, and 
pecially of late Years, that it has become 
Whe favourite Subject of the Age, and a 
great deal of Eloquence has been em- 
loy'd to give it all manner of Advantages. 
And to do it Juſtice, it is that View of 
ankind which is naturally firſt in Con- 
eption. In conſidering Man, we firſt 
onſider him Sound and Right, ſufficient 
o his own Perfection and Happineſs, i. e. 
o much as belongs to the human Nature. 


Mm we repreſent him otherwiſe, as depraved 
. nd corrupted, and inſufficient to his Hap- 
mT dineſs, it cannot be, becauſe it it the na- 


ural View of Man; but becauſe we are 
obliged by the Force of Truth and Expe- 
tence, to repreſent him ſo as in Fact we 
nd him. Juſt as in conſidering the Way 
rem Point to Point, the firſt Conception 
is a ſtrait Line, for that is the ſhorteſt and 
moſt natural; and if we go out of it to 
paſs thro' a crooked and indire& one, it 
muſt -be by Violence and the Force of 


ſome 
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nto him, it might look like a hard Con- SerM. 
itution of Things, and throw ſome Re- III. 
ietion upon its Author. This Sort of "VV 
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Sr. ſome Circumſtances which in Fact hau 
HI. turn'd it out of its right Courſe. I agre 
T-YV therefore fo far, that in Notion the Per 
fection and Sufficiency of Man to his Own 
Good is very conceiveable, and indeed th 
firſt and moſt natural Conception which bs 
we frame of him: And the Conſequence 
of that would be, that he ought to folloy 
his own Senſe, and be govern'd by hi 
own Inclinations and Averſions, which 
would upon this Suppoſition lead hin 
right to purſue his Good and avoid hu 
Evil. of 1 
| This is that State- of Integrity and Per 50 
ſection in which the Scripture repreſen e 
Adam to have been before the Fall, as he 
came out of the Hands of God: A State 
in which there could be no occaſion foip.q 
Government or any foreign Reſtraint, inc: 
there is ſuppoſed a Self-check, a natur um 
right Ballance in the Breaſt, whereby be 
is prompted to think and act right: In :W:nc 
Word, Man under this Conſideration i 
every one under the beſt Government is Wor a 
the World, for he is his own Governor, the v 
and perfectly well qualified for that Pot, 

IT bi 
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the Poets ſo much delight to dwell upon : 
And tis upon this Bottom that is built the 
Scheme of ſome late Writers againſt Chri- 


he Reaſon of Man and the whole Syſtem 
ff human Nature, in order to prove Re- 


in their Concluſion, For if this be really 
he true State of Things, and every Man's 
pwn Reafon be ſufficient to direct him, 
and his Paſſions be either well ballanced 


o the Government of his Reaſon; if this 
de ſo, I fay, then there can be no Occa- 
ion for Revelation either to guide and 
mprove the Reaſon, or to regulate the 


xy prove that there is no Occaſion for 
uman Laws or human Government; and 
if there be the ſame well-conſtituted Bal- 
ance in the Body as the Mind, there can 
de no Occaſion for Phyſick; nor in ſhort 
for any of thoſe Helps and Remedies which 
he Wiſdom of God and Man has provided 
for us : For _ all ſuppoſe ſome Defect in 
Thu FE Man 


ſtianity, who have never done magnifying - 


elation uſeleſs. And they are right enough” 


pf themſelves, or tame enough to ſubmit 


Paſſions: And in the ſame Manner we 
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This is that Golden Age of Man which I. M. 


Szxm. Man of himſelf, ſomething wrong which | 
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III. theſe are deſign'd to rectify. Once mor 2 
Ee therefore we don't blame theſe Men for n 

any Inconſiſteney of Scheme; for if even 
Thing in Man were right and in good * 
order, they argue rightly that Revelatinl 8 
and every Kind of Government, Dive ** 
and Human, would be only an Incum © 
brance, a heavy Yoke and unreaſonab th 
Reſtraint upon the natural Liberty of even ?* 
fingle Man. IT. 
But what is amazing to conſider, ani Fe 
ſhews the prodigious Effect of a blinde Sr 
Mind is this, that they can look roun int 
upon the World, and take a full Survey n 
of Mankind; or if they could not do th 
that they can converſe with themſehe to 
and their own Breaſts; and at the ſam 2! 
Time pronounce Man fingly in that Sta * 
of Perfection, which is to be a neceſfan Bal 
Ground for their projected Reformation bli 
One would imagine that ſuch a Notiol true 
of Mankind, muſt proceed from thok Ma 
who had lived all their Days in a Cloſe, mes 
ſecluded from any Acquaintance with the _s 
che. 


World, and who had never been conſciow 
in 
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in themſelves either of Ignorance or irre- Sx _ 


gular Paſſions, which needed good Infor- III 
mation or wholſome Reſtraints. 
But however that be, this we may ven- 
W ture to leave to any Man of common 
W Senſe and Ingenuity, whether of the Two 
W is the Truth of Things, and a proper 
Groundwork to proceed upon ; That of 
theſe Men we are talking of, who ſup- 
poſe in Man a Perfection of Nature, or 
That of Religion which goes upon a 
Foundation of Departure from Perfection 
greater or leſs in every Man that is born 
into the World : If the former, why then 
indeed the Religion of Nature is ſufficient, 
i. e. ſo much Duty as we can make out 
to ourſelves from the pure Strength of 
our own Reaſon, and ſo much Reſtraint 
as will naturally grow from that perfect 
Ballance of the Affections which is eſta- 
bliſh'd in ourſelves : But if the latter be 
true, we ought to be thankful to God and 
Man for thoſe other Aſſiſtances and Re- 
medies whereby our Minds are enlighten'd, 
and our Affections either encourag d or 
check d by external Confiderations, in ſuch 
3 wiſe 
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SERM. Wiſe as is moſt proper to reſtore us to ont 
III. loft Ballance within, and to conduct us 
o our own Good. 

And 'tis for that Reaſon that St. Paul, 
before he undertakes to eſtabliſh his Doc- iſ 
trine of the Righteouſneſs of God, which iſ 
is by Faith in Jeſus Chriſt, is very careful 
to prove that both Jews and Gentzles are 
all under Sin; © that there is none Righ- 

« teous, no not one; to the End that 
« every Mouth may be ſtopped, and al 
« the World may become guilty before 
« God.” This and a great deal more 
may be ſeen in the 3d Chapter of hi 
Epiſtle to the Romans: Which all comes 
to this, that all Mankind falls ſhort of 
« Perfection or Righteouſneſs in greater 
« or leſs Degrees. For till this Principle 
be admitted, till we are brought to ac- 
knowledge that we want the Righteouſ-i 
neſs of the Law, the Perfection which 
ſhould be according to the firſt Law and 
Standard of the human Nature, in vain 
ſhall we be perſwaded to accept the Righ- 
teouſneſs of God which he has provided 
for us by Jeſus Chriſt, | 


* . We 
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W made an Obſervation of the World as in 
act it is, that there is none Righteous, 
Wnot one that comes up to the Standard 
of the Law, and therefore not one that 
ran by his own Righteouſneſs lay claim 
to the Happineſs which belongs to the 
Obſervance of it. For where there is 
anting a perfect Righteouſneſs, there 
muſt of Courſe be wanting a perfect Hap- 
pineſs, and in the ſame Proportions. How 
Where ſhould come this general Diſtortion, 
o that the Reaſon ſhould be enfeebled and 
deprived of its natural Sovereignty, and 


ter he ſeveral Affections and Faculties of the 
ple Poul and Body ſhould have loſt that happy 


Ballance, which, by a regular and well- 
Woized Counter-Action for ever preſerved 
hem Sound and in Health, is a Point 
which I don't at preſent enter into. It is 
al ¶gufficient to my preſent Purpoſe, that Men 
re all more or leſs corrupted, and I ſhall 
ew it in two Inſtances only, which have 
deen frequently hinted at before, 

In the Reaſon or Underſtanding : 


In the Paſſions or Affections. 
F 3 The 


We may ſafely conclude therefore with SERM. 
the Apoſtle, and with every Man that has III. 
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The Underſtanding of Man as it is at 


III. preſent, is incapable of guiding him ſurely 
towards his Happineſs. We all complain, 


and with Reaſon, of the narrow Confine: 
of our Underſtanding : I don't mean that iſ 


we have any Reaſon to complain that we 


have not infinite Capacities ; that is the 
Prerogative of God only, and Man in any 
State of Perfection has no Reaſon to ex- 
pect, nor is indeed concern'd to have it, 
But ſuch a Knowledge of Things, ſo muck 


Underſtanding as is neceſſary to procure 


bis own Good, undoubtedly belongs ta 
Man, and he is deeply concern'd to have it: 
When two Ways lie before him, one of 
which leads to Good, and the other tf 


Evil, or one to a greater Good, and the 


other to a Leſs, ſo much Reaſon as wil 
direct him to. chuſe the Good and refuſe 
the Evil, belongs furely to him, and to 
none elſe, But yet this we want, as we 
muſt be all but too ſenſible, How fre- 
quently do Caſes happen every Day of out 
Lives, where, if left to ourſelves with out 
beſt Reaſoning, we ſhall not be able to ex- 
tricate the Truth and atiure our Conduct 

| 80 
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80 that from the pure Deficiency of our SE REI. | 
Reaſon, if there were nothing elſe to draw III. 


U s aſide, we ſhould of ourſelves be inca- | 

, able of providing for our own Happi- l 
j els. | 

al But this is not all; for we have Paſſions | 

s Wind Affections of many Kinds within us, 

hich are both perverted and headſtrong. 

Ms our Underſtanding is turn'd towards 

BT cuth and from Error, and yet by being 

\ Wtuated awry we take a wrong Aim, and 

4 frequently miſtake one for the other; ſo 


ho' the general Bent of our Affections be 7h 
owards Good and from Evil, tho' we love 
and purſue the one, and hate and avoid 
the other; yet they are often ſo ſtrangely 
perverted, that we love and hate with very 
little Reaſon ; love a Trifle, and prefer it 
in our Choice before the moſt ſubſtantial 
Good; we expreſs the utmoſt Averſion to 
the ſlighteſt Inconveniences, at the fame 
Time that we are wholly indolent or but 
little concern'd at the greateſt of all Evils; 
and when we are bent one way or the 
other, we are beyond all the Power of 
Reaſon to reclaim.” Preſent Objects carry 
4 > 
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Sr RM. us away with ſuch Violence; preſent Plea. 
III. ſures and preſent Pains fo poſſeſs our Soul 
MW that we are not at Liberty to give to abſen I 
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and future Ones their due Weight: Tho | 
our Reaſon remonſtrates to us ever {6 
| ſtrongly the Folly of Sacrificing the Hap 
pineſs of our future Life to the Pleaſur MW 
of the preſent Moment, of refuſing a pre- 
ſent Pain or Inconvenience, when ſo ſmal 
an Expence will purchaſe an Exemption 
from Miſery for a great while to come, 
yet too frequently the Paſſion for Obje 8 
juſt before us prevails beyond the ſtrong 
eſt Reaſons. 
Another Fountain of Depravity in ou 
Affections is the Violence of Self-Love. 
S$elf-Love if rightly underſtood and unde: 
duc Regulations, is not only the moſt ne- 
ceſſary, but the moſt reaſonable and uſeful 
Thing in the World, and hardly differ 
from that Love of Good which we men- 
tioned before, and is a Perfection which 
till maintains itſelf under all the Corrup- 
tion of our Natures. Self-Love rightly 
purſued would direct us to ſeek our own 
Intereſt and: Happineſs in that of our 
Neigh- 


6 
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Neighbour ; becauſe our own Intereſt is SE RU. 
by the ſingular Workmanſhip of Heaven fo * * 


inwraped and intwiſted with the Intereſt "YE 
of our Fellow-Men, of that Brotherhood 
and Society with which we live, that the 
Moment we endeavour to ſeparate them, 
and to build our own Fortunes upon. an 
independent Foundation, we then are _ 
ping and undermining them. 

What would have been the State of 


Things if Man had maintain'd his Inno- 


cency, we cannot now determine. It is 
eaſy to conceive either of theſe two: Ei- 
ther that every Man or Family of Men 
would have been ſufficient to their own 


Neceſſities and Conveniencies and De- 


fence without any Aſſiſtance from a larger 
Society, or that a mutual Intercourſe of 


Services and Benefits between large Soci- 


eties of Men, or even the whole Race of 
Mankind, would then as now have been 
neceſſary to give him all the Happineſs 
he was capable of enjoying. In the latter 
Caſe, every ſingle Man would from the 


pure Rectitude of his own Nature, his 


own Right Reaſon, or his own Affections 
lightly 


> — 
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Se RM. rightly ballanced, do every Thing which 


III. 


in his Situation would beſt contribute to the 


good of the Whole, and of Conſequence 


enjoy himſelf the Benefit of this bleſſed 
Conſtitution: So that every Man would 
beſt provide for his own Intereſt, by thus 
acting in Concert for the Good of the 


Whole. Thus there would be no Diffe- 


rence between Self- Love and the moſt 
generous Love of Mankind, no Difference 
between private Intereſt and the publick 


Weal. 


But it is one unhappy Effect of the 
Corruption of Man, that theſe two Things 
which naturally are united, are now ſe- 
parated one from the other, and have ta- 
ken different Routs. Self-Love is now 


become a narrow contracted Thing, and 


means no more than a ſtrong Paſſion to 
procure our own Pleaſures or Advantages, 
without any Regard and in Contradiſtinc- 
tion to thoſe of our Brother. And the 
Conſequence of this is, that as every Man 
purſues an End of his own and by ways 
of his own Deviſing, without any com- 
mon Rule or general Concert, we are for 

ever 


a rn * ” TY 
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ever thwarting and croſſing, and running SERM, 


againſt one another: In order to gain my 


Aim, I muſt defeat another's ; and hence WY 


Angers, Hatreds, Revenges, Murders, and 
every Thing that is moſt ſhocking and 
terrible to human Nature. Such at pre- 
ſent is the Depravity and ill Turn which 
our Paſſions have taken ; ſo that in the 


preſent State of them, were our own Rea- 


ſon ever ſo right, ever ſo perfect, as it is 
not, it would not be ſufficient to controll 
their Extravagancies. And conſequently 
were we left every Man to do what is 
Right in his own Eyes, to follow his own 
Direction, i. e. to do what he pleaſes, 
whatever his Paſſion prompts him to, 
ſuch and fo terrible would be the State 


of Things as we have deſcribed. And 


therefore 'twas with good Reaſon that 
the ſacred Writer, when he propoſed to 


give ſome Account of the moſt horrible 


Degeneracies that were ever heard of, 
reſolved it into their want of Government 


and Order among them. It was at a Time 


when there was no King in Mrael, but 
N * Man did that which was Right 


« in 
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Sx RM. © in his own Eyes.” And from hence 1 
III. 


propoſed to prove in the 
24 Place, the Neceſſity of Government 
to lay a Reſtraint upon theſe Wandrings 


and Deviations from Right, by Laws, and 


a regular Adminiſtration of Juſtice. There 


are two Exceſſes into which Men fome- 


times ſlide upon this Head. One that 
which I have mentioned before, where too 
much Perfection is allowed to every ſingle 
Man, ſo much as to render Government 
abſolutely of no Uſe or Signification. For 
it would be really of no Uſe, were Men 


fivgly from themſelves able and diſpoſed 


to think and do Right without any In- 
formation or coercive Power. And yet 
thus it is that Writers of this Kind repre- 


fent Men even living in the midſt of Go- 


vernment, as having in Effect a Right to 
perfect Liberty of judging and acting. 
For no Government, ſay they, has a Right 
to eſtabliſh Falſhood or enact Wrong; 
and where they do ſo, every Subject is 
juſtified in refuſing Obedience, This is 
Demonſtration, they tell us. And indeed 


For 


it is ſo underſtood in its ſtricteſt Senſe : 
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For all the Authority in the World ought SE RN. 
not to make me believe what is really III. 
falſe, or to do what is really wrong. And 
accordingly if we could ſappoſe every Man 

to have ſent him down that perfect Stan- 

dard of Truth and Right which God keeps 

in Heaven, he would then have nothing 

to do to regard the Laws of Men, but 
immediately to meaſure every Thing by 

that Standard. But I ſuppoſe Subjects can 1 
no more pretend to that, than their Go- | 
vernors ; either Both have it or Neither : 

If Governors have it as well, then it comes 
to the ſame, and we ſhall have no Laws 
but what are Right. But Neither have it, 
we'll ſay. What then is the Meaning, 
let us inquire again, of that Demonſtra- 
tion, that the Government has no Right 
to enact Wrong? That the Government 
has no Right to ena& what I or any other 
Subject thinks Wrong? This Sounds a 
little Harſh : But ſuppoſe it. What then 
has the Government Authority to do? To 
make good Laws to be ſure; to enjoin us 
to do what is Right, 7. e. what we think 
Right. But put the Caſe that I or any 


common | 
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SERM. common Man ſhould command another 
III. to what is Right, or what he thinks 6, 
—Y— ought he not to obey me as much as the 


Government ? For he obeys neither one 
nor the other, any farther than he thinks 


that Right which is commanded : And 
how then does the Authority of Govern- 
ment differ from my Authority, or from 
no Authority at all? All Government there- 
fore is abſurd, and not to be accounted 
for upon a Suppoſition that every ſingle 
| Man 1s fit to be truſted with the Govern- 
ment of Himſelf, and is a ſufficient Judge 
of Right and Wrong, and well enough 
diſpoſed to follow his own Judgment. Go- 
vernment proceeds upon another Bottom, 
that Mankind in its preſent corrupted 
State needs other Motives to do Right 
than what proceed from Himſelf : That 
the Ignorance of his Underſtanding, the 
Turbulence of his Paſſions, the Violence 
of Self-Love, make it very unfit for him 
to be his own Judge, and unſafe to be 
left without Controll to the impetuous 
Sallies of a headſtrong Will. This there- 
fore is one Exceſs, to place ſo much Per- 
fection 
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fection in Man as is inconſiſtent with Senn. 


Government. 


Another Exceſs is, when the Depravity 


of Man is deſcribed to be too great; in- 
ſomuch that there is ſuppoſed a total 
Overthrow of all Principles of Right and 
Truth; an abſolute Degeneracy and Per- 
verſity in the Mind, and all its Faculties: 
So that if we were to take our Notions of 
Man from the Picture of him drawn by 
this Sort of Authors, we muſt ſuppoſe him 
to be wholly inverted and turned u pſide 
down. They ſeem not to conceive this 
Corruption as an unhappy. ſhock whereby 
Objects ſtand ſomething awry, and in an 
indirect Poſition to the Mind; but that 
the Mind is turned quite about, ſo that 
it chuſes Error rather than Truth, and 
Evil before Good. This they do with a 
Deſign to render us more docil and hum- 
ble, and better diſpoſed to receive ſuch 
Lights as ſhall be afforded us, and to ſub- 
mit to ſuch Laws as ſhall be impoſed upon 
us from without. But the Principle they 
20 upon is both falſe in itſelf, and form'd 
intirely to defeat its own Intention, It is 

falſe, 
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Sr RM. falſe, becauſe the Nature of Man in fact 


III. 


is not ſo degenerated, but that upon the 


* whole it Aims at Truth and loves Good, 


tho it is often deceived by Appearances, 
and miſled by I know not what Caprices 
of Paſſion : And it defeats itſelf, becauſe 


if it were true, it muſt for that Reaſon 


appear to us falſe; and every Remedy 
which the Goodneſs af God might pro- 
vide for us, muſt for that Reaſon be to 
us inverted, and appear Poiſon, Beſides 
that if we could ſuppoſe the Ground of 
every ſingle Man to be Evil, Government 
and. Society inſtead of curing it would 


render that Evil more certain and infalli- 


ble : For whatever Advantage Evil had 


beyond Good in one Man, that Advantage 


would be greatly ſtrengthened by its be- 
ing united into a large Body. 

We muſt have a Care therefore how 
we repreſent the Corruption of Man ſo 
ſtrongly as to make it the prevailing Prin- 
ciple of the Mind. We have all ſinned - 
its true, and deviated from the Law of 
Right in different Proportions ; but ſtill 
there are ſuch Remains of ReQitude in 

the 
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e Mind by which we may know that SzzM. 
e have finned, and which, if we make III. 
e right uſe of them, will diſpoſe us to 9 
cept with Thankfulneſs all thoſe Me- | 
ods of Remedy which are proper to re- 
Wir our fallen Condition; we have ſo 

auch Reaſon as will ſhew us the Benefit 
Government to that End. In ſhort; 
ill Truth has in general an Advantage 
dove Error, and Good above Evil, in every 
articular Mind, and however ſmall be 
at Advantage, it will diſcover itſelf vi- 
bly in a Society of Men, fo that it will = = 
come vaſtly more difficult for a large 
ommunity to purſue its Ruin, 
Hence ariſes the Benefit of Govern- 
zent, both with Regard to the Under- 
anding and the Paſſions, The Defects 
the Underſtanding it rectifies by the 
blick Judgment, to which every ſingle 
Inderſtanding contributes its Share. For 
e publick Senſe may be conceived to 
2 compounded from the Obſervation and 
xperience of every Member, and depo- 
ted in the Government as a common 
tock, from whence after a proper Di- 
8 geſtion 
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SE RM. geſtion it comes abroad again in the Form 
III. of Laws for the Uſe and Direction of the 
J feveral Members. This is a Kind of po- 


litical Circulation, as neceſſary to the Life 
and Health of a Body Politick, as is the 
Circulation of the Blood and Juices to the 
Subſiſtence of the natural Body. The 
very ſame Blood which the Heart receives 
from: the Veins, it gives abroad into the 
Arteries; ſo here the very fame Senſe, 
Strength and Support which the Govern- 
ment affords to every fingle Member, it 
receives itſelf from the ſeveral Members 
which - conſtitute it, and the Government 
is no other than a Kind of Reſeryor, 
where it is laid up to be diſtributed back 
again in its ſeveral juſt Proportions. 


The Irregularities of the Paſſions it 


remedies by Fears and Hopes, Rewards 
and Puniſhments, which properly placed 
are ſo many Springs cr Weights added 
from without, where there is - occafion 
either to quicken or ſlacken the Motions: 
And ſo where the natural Ballance is want- 
ing, there are ſo many additional Helps 


to remedy the Irregularity of it. This i 
| a 
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2 way of curing the Paſſions by the Paſs SgRM- 
fions, one Fear and one Hope by another III. 
Fear and another Hope, the Fear of doing — 


our Duty by the Fear of omitting to do 
it, or by the Hope of being rewarded for 
doing it. 

You remember what was faid before 
concerning Society in a State of Innocence, 
that every Man purely from the Rectitude 
of his own Nature would in his Situation 
act for the common Good: The Perfec- 
tion of Government is to order Matters 
ſo by a right Application of Hopes and 
Fears, of external Rewards and external 
Puniſhments, that every Member ſhall for 
his own Intereſt be obliged to promote the 
common Good. This is what every Go- 
vernment Aims at, for this would be a 
complete Remedy to the Corruptions we 


complain of in fingle Men, but what none 


can perfectly attain to, for want of being it- 
ſelf perfect. Great however, vaſtly great is 
the Reſtraint which Government, imper- 
fect as it is, lays upon the vicious Inclina- 
tions of Men: We hardly any of us know 
the full Extent of its Uſefulneſs. For 

G 2 having 


84 
SeRM. having been all born and having all lived 


III. 


got ſenſible what we ſhould have been 
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with this happy Controll upon us, we are 


without it, and into what monſtrous Enor- 
mities we might have burſt, had we been 
left to follow every Man the Sight of his 
own Eyes, and not been kept firmly in 
by this ſtrong Bond which Government H 
puts upon us. But tho' we can't be ſo 
well aſſured of it in our own Perſons, yet De 
we have ſufficient Demonſtration of it as 
well from the general Nature of Man C} 
unreftrain'd, as from the Hiſtory of paſt WF Ur 
Times when Anarchy and Confuſion has bie 
reign d. The Times particularly which 
preceded that happy Reſtoration of our BW 
ancient Eſtabliſhment which we this Day 
commemorate, will afford us abundant pro 
Proof. 5 

There had been Complaints of ſome Go 
Abuſes crept into the Government Re 
Church and State, and perhaps juſtly too: F 
Many honeſt Men at leaſt thought fo, and 
ſpoke aloud for Redreſs, At length they 
had Redreſs, and ſhould have been ealy. 


But this not being to be done but -by 
ſluckening 
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Nlackening in ſome Meaſure the Reins of SERN. 
Government, gave of Conſequence a pro- UII. 
portional Looſe to the Mind. Now thoſe 
that were originally evi- minded begun to 
appear forth and diſcover themſelves, and 
thoſe who went in at firſt with good In- 
tentions, feeling this Looſe, begun to per- 
ceive fome Principles which before had 
lain concealed even from themſelves. 
Hence the Seeds of Intrigues half-formed, 
ambitious Projects in Embryo, obſcure 
Deſigns of Encroachment and Uſurpation, 
ſome diſtant Views of an Alteration in 
Church and State : This enlarged their 
Uneaſineſs and Diſcontent: Demands roſe 
higher and higher, and at laſt grew in- 
tolerable. From thence a civil War and 
all its Evils, Murders, Devaſtations, Ruin 
and Deſtruction, This gave room for 
Projects of every Kind to grow: Some 
now were openly for a total Change of 
Government, a Republican State and a 
Republican Church; others had every one- 
4 private Deſign of his own full formed, 

and waiting only for Opportunities to give 
57 G 3 it 
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SERM. it Birth. But ſtill there was ſome Check, 
III. for there was yet a King in Jſrael: At 
—Y— length the King was murdered in cold 


Blood; the laſt Bond was broken, the 
Knot and Center of the Civil Union diſſol- 
ved, and Confuſion burſt out in all its 
Forms ; a Thouſand Parties in State, and 
Ten Thouſand Sets in Religion: Every 
Man projected and reformed, and did 
what was Right in his own Eyes. No 
Image can better expreſs ſuch a Condi- 
tion, than that of a Dead Animal in a 
State of Putrefaction; when inſtead of 


one noble Creature, as it was when Life 


held it together, there are Ten Thouſand 


little nauſeous Reptiles growing out of 


it, every one crawling in a Path of its 
own. OBE 

But as this is properly no State of 
Things, but only a Paſſage or Tranſition 


which Nature makes uſe of, when there 


is to be a Change from one into another, 


this gave way to a Uſurper; and then 


Exactions, Oppreſſions, and Executions, 
in all Parts of the Kingdom: And the 
Man 
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Man is not to be blamed for this, for SE RR . 
Machiavel had plainly ſhewn him that III. 
they are neceſſary to ſupport a Uſurpa- - 
tion. For it is nonſenſe to ſuppoſe that 
we can arrive at an evil End by fair and 
juſtifiable Means. If a Man is bent upon 
uſurping a Power , that does not belong 
to him, God has provided no honeſt Way 
to come at it, but he muſt paſs thro' 
a Scene of Falſhood, Injuſtice, Oppreſ- 
ſion and Blood: And this above all Things 
ſhews the Evil of Uſurpation, which makes 
all Sorts of Crimes neceſſary. 

This Tyranny was followed by another 
Confuſion - as great as that before; till 
at length God Almighty having, it is to 
be hoped, ſufficiently puniſhed us for our 
Sins, and convinced us for ſome Ages 
at leaſt of the Evils of Anarchy, took 
Compaſſion on us as upon this Day, 
and reſtored to Jrael the rightful King, 
and with him the antient Conſtitution 
' in Church and State, which God be praiſed 
continues to this Day. 
: I know very well it is a delightful 
Theme with ſome to dwell upon thoſe 
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SERM. Times of Uſurpation and Rebellion; that 

III. there were never greater Men, nor Eng- 
und ever in that Height of Glory. And 
very probably it may be true, for there 
is a great deal of Reaſon that it ſhould be 
ſo. The moſt conſummate Evils can be 


executed by none but the greateſt of 
Men. Add to this that Hoſpitals and 
the moſt diſtempered Places will of Courſe 
make the beſt Phyſicians: And Times 
of Diſtraction and civil Wars will for 
the ſame Reaſon make the ableſt Intri- 
guers and the ſtouteſt Soldiers; and all 


Vices whatſoever have ſome Benefits ac- 


cruing ſome how or other from them, 
This is ſufficient Reaſon for us to ad- 
mire this well-ordered Conſtitution of 
Things, by which God Almighty brings 


| ſome Good out of every Evil, but ought 


by no means to make Diſtemper, Con- 
fuſion and Vice amiable or defireable 
Things, 

Let us therefore join in Thanks to 
Almighty God for reſtoring as at this 
Time our antient Conſtitution in Church 

and 
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and State, and preſerving it ſafe to us Serm. 
home to this Day, May the fame good III. 
Providence deliver it down to late Ge- Y 
nerations, for Jeſus Chriſt's Sake, to whom 

with Thee, O Father, and the Holy 
Ghoſt, three Perſons but one God, be 

given all Glory now and ever. Amen. 
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SERMON IV. 


On the Holy Ghoſt. 


Jon xiv. 16, 17. 


He ſhall give you another Comforter, that 


he may abide with you for ever ; even 
the Spirit of Truth. 


ing his Diſciples to ſupport his 


approaching, with Patience. He 

was going from them he acknowledged, 
but it was to his Father, to prepare a Place 
for them before Hand; after which he 
would come again and receive them unto 
himſelf, that where he was, there they 
| might 


* ES Us Chriſt is gently prepar- SR RN. 


Departure, which was now near 
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SeRM. might be alſo. This was one Ground of 


IV. Conſolation that he offer'd to them. Ano- , 
tber was, that tho he was to be perſonal- f. 
ly abſent from them for a little Time, 8 

yet they ſhould want nothing that was 
neceſſary for them; for whatſoever they 8 
ſhould aſk in his Name, he would pro- 1 
cure it for them from his Father. And t] 

in the laſt Place, which was the greateſt 
of all, that he would ſend them in the 8 
mean Time, during his neceſſary Abſence, { 
« another Comforter that ſhould abide 1 

« with them for ever, even the Spirit of 
« Truth.” And the Preſence of this Com- f 
forter was of that Conſequence to them, ( 
that he tells them in another Place, it 


was expedient for them, it was for their 
Intereſt that he ſhould go from them ; 
for if he went not away, the Comforter 
would not come to them : By this fig- 
nifying that his own Continuance with 
them would not counter-balance the Loſs 

| they would ſuffer by the Abſence of this 

q Comforter. 

Now fince this gracious Promiſe of our 

Bleſſed Saviour was accompliſhed as on 


this 
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this Day in the Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt SENI. 
upon the Apoſtles, I ſhall take Occaſion IV. 
from the Words of the Text which I have 
choſen, in the - 

I Place to conſider what the Holy 
Scriptures have revealed to us concerning 
the Perſon, the Character and Offices of 
this Comforter the Spirit of Truth. 

2dly, To give ſome Reaſon why the 
Scripture repreſents it as neceſſary that Je- 
ſus Chriſt ſhould firſt go away into Hea- 
ven, before the Comforter came. 

And Laſtiy, To ſhew that this Com- 
forter was to continue for ever with the 
Church during the Abſence of Jeſus Chriſt, 
till his ſecond coming to Judgment. 

We are to inquire then in the firſt Place, 
what the Holy Scriptures have revealed 
to us concerning the Perſon, Character 
and Offices of this Comforter the Spirit of 
Truth. The original Word Ip E. 
which we tranſlate by Comforter, is well 
known to have a much wider Significa- 
tion, Some ſeem to have thought that it 
was incapable of Tranſlation, and there- 
fore have choſen to continue the Original 


thro! 
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SERM. thro' the ſeveral Languages in which thoſe 
IV. Matters have been treated ; and accord- 
—Y ingly have called the Holy Ghoſt the Pa- 
raclete. It is certain that the Word fre- 
quently ſignifies the ſame with Advocate, 
and in that Senſe the Generality of Divines 
have choſen to underſtand it. But per- 
haps it would better anſwer the full mean- 
ing of the Word, as well as approach 
ſomething nearer to the Senſe of our 
Tranſlators, if we render'd it by Auxili- 
ary; that auxiliary Spirit of God which 
helps our Infirmities, which aſſiſts and ſup- 
ports the human Mind in its Searches af- 
ter Truth, in its Efforts towards Sanctifi- 
cation, in its Faith, its Repentance, its 
Prayers, in a Word every Part: of the 
Chriſtian Duty. The full Reaſon for this 
we ſhall ſee more perfectly hereafter. 
In the mean Time we may obſerve 
here, that he is in different Places called 
the Holy Ghoſt or Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Holineſs, the Spirit of God, the Spirit 
of Chriſt, the eternal Spirit, the Spirit of 
Truth, of Grace, of Glory, of Power, of 
| Love, 
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Love, in ſhort of all the Chriſtian Virtues Sr RM. 
and Powers. '. 
But the Name of all theſe under which SY 
he moſt frequently paſſes in Scripture, is 
that of the Holy Ghoſt or Spitit, which 
means much the ſame with the Spirit of 
God. Holy, as I have had Octaſion late- 
ly to ſhew, ſignifies in the ſacred Lan- 
guages the ſame with Divine or helong- 
ing to God. A Holy People is the Peo- 
ple of God; a Holy Day or a Holy Place 
are a Day and a Place appropriated to God. 
And thus the Holy Spirit is the fame 
with the Divine Spirit or the Spirit of God. 
And that not only becauſe he is ſent and 
given by God ; for thus every Angel or 
miniſtring Spirit may be the Spirit of God ; 
but in a Senſe more ſublime and peculiar 
to this Divine Being : He is the Spirit of 
God in a Senſe as intimate as the Mind 
is the Spirit of Man. This is plain from 
the Compariſon which the Apoſtle makes 
between them 1 Cor. xi. © The Spirit 
« Searches all Things, yea the deep Things 
© of God: For what Man knoweth the 
Things of a Man, fave the Spirit of 
Man 
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V. 
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SexM. © Man which is in him? Even ſo the 


Things of God knoweth none but the 


. Spirit of God.” This makes it evident 


beyond Diſpute, that the Apoſtle by the 
Spirit of God underſtood, a Spirit which 


by its cloſe and intimate Union with God 


was privy to his moſt hidden and abſtruſe 
Counſels, in the ſame Manner as the 
human Spirit is conſcious to all the 
Thoughts of Man. This is further plain 
in that it is the ſame Thing in Scripture 
Language to ſay, that the ancient Prophets 
were inſpired of God, or by the Spirit of 


God; the Lord ſpoke by them, or the 


Holy Ghoſt ſpoke by them. 

And this is ſo true, that if the Force 
of ſome Expreſſions did not oblige us to 
afſign a diſtin& perſonality to the Spirit, 


we ſhould be tempted ſtrongly to ſuppoſe 


that the Spirit of God, by a Periphraſis 
(a Figure of Language very common eſ- 
pecially to the Hebrew People) meant no 


other than God himſelf conſidered as act- 


ing upon human Minds, the Minds of the 
ancient Prophets, and of all Chriſtian Peo- 
ple under the new Diſpenſation. This 


at 
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at leaſt, I think, is plain to every one that SE RM. 
reads the Scripture impartially, that there IV. 
is much more Ground to ſuppoſe God 
and the Spirit of God to be the ſame, 
than to believe the Spirit of God to be of 
a different Nature, an inferior and ſubor- 
dinate Miniſter under the ſupreme God- 
There are many Paſſages indeed, as I hint- 
ed before, which will not admit of this 
Suppoſition neither; as, © the Spirit of Truth 
which proceedeth from the Father: He 
« ſhall not ſpeak of himſelf, but whatſoever 
he ſhall hear, that ſhall he ſpeak : He 
« ſhall receive of mine ; all Things that the 
Father hath are mine, therefore ſaid I, 

« that he ſhall take of mine: The Father, 
« the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt : He that 
* ſearcheth the Hearts knoweth what is the 
« Mind of the Spirit.” Theſe Expreſſions 
I ſay, and ſeveral others, talk of the Spi- 
rit as a diſtin Perſon ; the laſt particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhes "between the Searcher of 
Hearts and the Spirit, ſaying that one 
knew the Mind of the other. Now as 
theſe have force enough to make us be- 
lieve the Spirit of God to be a Perſon 
diſtin from the Father, ſo the other 

H Con- 
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SERM. Conſiderations hinted before are more 
IV. than enough to prove him to be God, 


and conſequently the third Perſon in that « 
adorable Trinity which is the Object 
the Chriſtian Worſhip. | D 
- Whence he has acquired the peculiar 5 
Title of the Holy Spirit, in Contradiſtincti- at 
on to the other two Perſons who are like. 
wiſe Spirits, will be plain, if we add to Wl 41 
what was obſerved before concerning the C| 
Holy Spirit that it is equivalent to the C 
Spirit of God, this further Remark : That Gl 
the Office of this Divine Being is every * 
where deſcribed as converſant with hu- 8 
man Minds, aſſiſting them with his In- * 
ſpirations, invigorating and empowering * 
them with his Influences, enabling theui of 
to think and exert themſelves with more the 
Activity and Energy both in the Know- ot. 
ledge of Truth, in the Efforts of Power, gat 
in the Practice of all Chriſtian Virtaes, than WW the 
belongs to the Spirit of Man or a Mind the 
purely human. Hence it became neceſ- qui 
ſary to diſtinguiſh in a Prophet, in an I |; 
Apoſtle, in a Chriſtian, between the put W the 
human Capacity » and this additional anc Chi 


auxiliary Power received from God: And 
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as the Former was attributed to the Spirit SE RNA. 
of Man, ſo This by way of Contradiſtinc- IV. 
tion to another Spirit, the Spirit of Gd. 
Thus, I think, we ſee pretty clearly in 
what Senſe the Holy Ghoſt is the Spirit 
of God; and from whence that Title is 
appropriated to Him, | 
But it ſeems to be in a meaning very 
different, that he is call'd the Spirit of 
Chriſt, We know very well that Jeſus 
Chriſt was; ſaid to be full of the Holy 
Ghoſt ; that God anointed Jeſas of Na- 
Jj zareth with the Holy Ghoſt ; that he gave 
u. WH unto him the Spirit without Meaſure, And 
n. i accordingly whatever he did, he is ſaid to 
ng do by the Holy Ghoſt; he was conceived 
of the Holy Ghoſt ; he was conducted by 
de the Spirit; he caſt out Devils, and did his 
. Wl other Miracles by the Spirit of God; he 
©, gave Commandments to his Diſciples thro 
' WH the Holy Ghoſt ; he offer'd himfeff upon 
the Croſs thro the eternel Spirit; and was 
quickened by the Spirit. This may feem 
ſufficient Foundation for the Title which 
the Scripture gives him of the Spirit of 
Wu But if we ſtop here, we ſhall 
H 2 come 
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SERM. come far ſhort of what ſeems to be the 

IV. Scripture-Notion of that Expreſſion: Fot 

there is little ſaid of Jeſus Chriſt in this 

reſpect, which is not applicable to the Pa- 

triarchs, Prophets, and Apoſtles, and in 

ſome Degree to all Chriſtians. They are 

faid to be born of the Spirit, to be bap- 

tized with the Holy Ghoſt, to be fall'd 

with the Holy Ghoſt, to be conducted 

by him, to ſpeak by him, to do Miracles, 

to ſpeak divers Tongues, to prophecy by 

him, to do all manner of good Actions, 

to perform the ſeveral Virtues and Ope- 

rations of the Mind by the Spirit of God: 

And yet he is never called the 8850 of 
David or of Paul. 

To comprehend this fully, we muſl 
take with us the Character which Jeſus 
Chriſt aſſumed on Earth, which was that 
of Man, or Son of Man, the Repre- 
ſentative of all Mankind, the great Er- 
emplar of human Nature reſtor'd to its 
Integrity ; according to which it is fami- 

liar to St. Paul to conſider Jeſus Chriſt as 
one and the. ſame with the whole Chri- 
ſtian Body, and conſequently all Chriſtian 
6 Peops 
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People as ſo many Parts and Members of Szzm. 
Him, doing whatever they do, and re- IV. 


ceiving whatever they receive, in him. 
Hence we are choſen, adopted, ſanctified, 
crucified, raiſed from the Dead, and ſeat- 
ed in Heaven in Him: Hence the Church. 
is his Body, the Fullneſs of him that fil- 
leth all in all: Hence the © Edifying of the 
Body of Chriſt, till we all come to a per- 
«© fect Man, to the Meaſure of the Stature 
« of the Fullneſs of Chriſt,” i. e. till the 
Chriſtian Body be compleated by the 
Union of all its Members received into 
it, which will then be commenſurate to 
the Fullneſs of Chriſt; ſo that if there 
be one Chriſtian wanting, there is . want- 
ing a Member to the Body of Jeſus Chriſt. 
which renders it imperfect. er Hare 

The Church therefore, that is, the 
whole Aſſemblage or Body of Chriſtian 
People thus correſponding to Chriſt, the 
Holy Ghoſt which is the one Spirit and 
Soul of the Chriſtian Body, muſt in the 
ſame Manner and for the ſame Reaſon 


be the Spirit of Chriſt: And thus that 


lame Spirit which Jeſus Chriſt poſſeſſed 
7 in 


IO2 
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S R II. in Fullneſs and without Meaſure, is diſ- 
IV. perſed abroad among the ſeveral Mem- 
bers of his Body the Church, according to 


the Meaſure of every Part, in ſuch Pro- 
portions, that taken all together they are 
exactly equivalent and correſponding to 
that whole Effuſion of the Spirit without 
Meaſure, which reſted upon Him. 


I need not ſpend Time in explaining 


the ſeveral other Titles given to the Holy 
Ghoſt which were mentioned before, the 
Spirit of Truth, of Power, of Love, &c. 
becauſe it is now manifeſt. that whatever 


Truth, whatever Power, whatever Love 


is diffuſed over the whole Church in a 
Chriſtian Senſe, is the Fruit of this Divine 
Spirit which is for ever operating in us. 
And from thence it is that the Apoſtle 


wiſhes his Corinthians © the Communion of 


the Holy Ghoſt,” i. e. that they may all 


participate of the Influences of that Spirit 


which animates the Chriſtian Body, and 
thus make true Members of Jeſus Chriſt, 
Thus have we feen in ſome Meaſure, 


what the Holy Scriptures have revealed to 


us concerning the Perſon, the Character 
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of the Spirit of Chriſt, we ſhall eaſily be 

enabled to do what we propos'd in the 
2d Place, Which was to give ſome Rea- 

ſon why the Scripture repreſents it as ne- 


ceſſary that Jeſus Chriſt ſhould firſt go 


away into Heaven, before the Comforter 
could come. That it was neceflary, we 
may collect from our Saviour's own Words, 
Chap. xvi. It is expedient for you that I go 
* away : For if I go not away, the Com- 
c forter will not come unto you; but if I 
e depart, I will ſend him unto you: And 
from the Obſervation of St. Jobn, Chap. 
vii, of his Goſpel, that « the Holy Ghoſt 
was not yet given, becauſe Jeſus was not 
« yet glorified.” I fay that what has been 
ſaid before explains this; for ſince the 
Holy Ghoſt was the Spirit of Chriſt who 
poſſeſſed him and all his Influences in Full- 
neſs, the fame Spirit whoſe Influences 
were afterwards diffuſed in ſeveral Mea- 
ſures and Proportions through the whole 
Church ; it ſeems probable from the whole 
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and Offices of this Comforter the Spirit 88 RNA. 
of Truth. And from what has been ſaid IV. 

in the Explication of that Title given him * 
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SERM. Economy of our Religion, that while our 


IV. blefſed Saviour continued upon Earth re- 


- 


of it to Men. For which Reaſon, pro- 


preſenting in his Perſon the whole Chri- 
ſtian Church, the Powers and Virtues of 
the Holy Spirit were confined to his Per- 
ſon; and no further diffuſed abroad but 
as he occaſionally communicated them in 
a certain Degree to his Apoſtles and Dil- 
ciples for ſpecial Services. But afterwards 
when the great Work of Redemption was 


completed, and he aſcended up on High 


to enter into his Glory, then he gave 
abroad and diſtributed the ſeveral Gifts 


bably after his Reſurrection, when the 
Conduct of the Spirit was no longer ne- 
ceſſary to him, St. John obſerves in hi: 
xxth Chapter, that in a full Aſſembly of 
his Diſciples, our Saviour made ule of 


theſe Words, As my Father hath ſent me, 


« even ſo ſend J vou: And when he had 
« fajd this, he breathed on them and faid 
« unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghoſt,” 
As his Work was done on Earth, he ſeems 


to make a formal ſurrender of the Holy 
Ghoit to his Diſciples whoſe Work was 


vet 
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yet to do, and by this Ceſſion to ſend Ser. 
forth them with the ſame Powers as the IV. 
| Father had ſent him, in which accord- — 
| | ingly they were actually inveſted ſome | 
few Days after, when the Holy Ghoſt as 
at this Time viſibly deſcended upon them. 
| And from this Time it was that they 
were all © filled with the Holy Ghoſt,” and 
transform'd into quite other Men ; they 
| were led into all Truth, and ſpoke it with 
| Boldneſs : For now the Spirit of God no 
longer acted from without only upon Ca- 
pacities purely natural, but operated ſtrong- 
ly within the Mind itſelf, and opened it 
to his heavenly Inſtructions, and formed 
it to all thoſe great Purpoſes . for which 
; God had deſigned them in the Propaga- 
f tion of the Goſpel. Nor was this Gift 
f of the Holy Ghoſt confined to thoſe Per- 
Tons or thoſe Times, but according to the 
| Expreſſion in the Text he was to abide 
| with them for ever. And this was the 
34 Thing we propoſed to ſhew, that 
this Comforter was to continue for ever 
with the Church during the Abſence of 
Jeſus Chrift, till his ſecond coming to 
| A__— 
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SERM. Judgment. For we are not to conceive 
IV. that theſe extraordinary and miraculous 
—Y Powers only, which appeared in the firſt 


Ages of the Church, proceeded from the 
Holy Ghoſt; for there is no Truth, no 
Grace or Virtue in a Chriſtian way, but 
what in the Scripture Account of Things 
is owing to the kindly Influences of the 
Spirit. 

St. Paul tells us 1 Cor. xii. that © no Man 
« can ſay that Jeſus is the Lord but by the 
Holy Ghoſt;” and afterwards in the ſame 
Chapter, There are Diverſities of Gifts, 


put the ſame Spirit; to One is given by 


te the Spirit the Word of Wiſdom, to an- 
« other the Word of Knowledge by the 
te ſame Spuit, to another Faith by the ſame 
« Spirit :” And ſo he goes on to enumerate 
many other Kinds of Manifeſtation which 


are all wrought by © one and the ſelf ſamg . 


« Spirit, dividing to every Man ſeverally as 
< he will; for by one Spirit are we all bap- 
te tized into one Body.“ In other Places he 
tells us, that the Fruit of the Spirit is Love, 
© Toy, Peace, Gentleneſs, Goodneſs, Faith, 
ap Neekneſs, Temperance, all Righteouſneſ 


cc « and 
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« and Truth :” Which is as much as to fay, * 


that there is not the leaſt Truth or Virtue 
in any Chriſtian whatſoever as a Chriſtian, 
which he does not receive from this Spi- 
rit of Truth and Grace. As ſome are 
enabled by him for Government and 
Teaching, ſo others are enlightned by 
the ſame Spirit to receive Inſtruction and 
pay Obedience, And the Apoſtle's Reaſon 
for it is this, that by being incorporated 
into the Chriſttan Body, and becoming 
Members of it for ſome Office or other, 
we are all animated in different Manners 
and Degrees by one and the ſame Spirit. 
Nor is it an Objection to this Doctrine, 
that the Powers of Nature and the In- 
fluences of Grace are ſo blended within 
us, that we can not eaſily unravel them; 
for no more can we preciſely diſtinguiſh 
in other Matters our foreign Acquirements 
from our original Selves, ſo cloſely are 
they intwiſted together in every Thought 
and Action. 

In this Senſe we are conſidered as much 
the Creature and Workmanſhip of the Spi- 
tit of God, as in our natural State our 

ſeveral 
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Sex. ſeveral Ca pacities and Abilities were Crea- 


IV. 


ted by God himſelf, And hence it is 


chat we are faid to be new Men, new 


Creatures, regenerated or born again, in 
Oppoſition to the Old Man, 1. e. our an- 
tient Selves, and that firſt Birth by which 


we were born into this World of Nature. 
No more than we could Create ourſelves 
at firſt, are we now capable of Regene- 
rating ourſelves. The one is the Work of 
God, the other of the Spirit of God. Only 
in both Caſes it is in us to employ rightly 
and make a proper Uſe of thoſe Powers 


which are given us. Thoſe natural En- 


dowments which we receive from God, 


we may employ aright to their proper 


Ends, or we may neglect and pervert 
them by Indolence and an ill Uſe; and 


the ſame we may do with regard to all 


thofe Chriſtian Virtues, the Seeds of which 
are infuſed into us by the Spirit of God, 
we may neglect and pervert them, or we 
may Cheriſh them and give them Growth. 
And as in a Confideration of Nature God 
has given to Men Abilities whereby they 


are capable of froviding for their natural 
Good : 


T I. SE Son ob a hoe. als 
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Good: So in a Chriſtian View the Spirit Sg RN. 
of God has infuſed into all the Chriſtian IV. 
World Powers of working out their own "VV 
Salvation, if they are not ſtifled and de- 
ſtroyed by Perverſity and Diſuſe. 
I have ſaid all this to ſhew, that accord- 

ing to the conſtant Tenour of the Scrip- 
ture Language, the Holy Spirit is ſtill 
operating in the Church as much as ever, 
and that if we are Chriſtians at all, it 1s 
by Virtue of his holy Influences which 
are diſtributed in ſome Proportion or other 
to every true Member of it. And con- 
ſequently the Difference between thoſe ex- 
traordinary and miraculous Powers which 
were heretofore granted to the firſt Pro- 
pagators of Chriſtianity, and the ordinary 
Virtues of every good Chriſtian, does not 
lie here, that one were vouchſafed by the 
Spirit of God, and the other are the pure 
Fruits of the human Mind ; for they are 
both alike derived from one Spirit : But 
in this, that the Holy Ghoſt ever acting 
uniformly. for the Growth of the Chri- 
ftian Body, granted to the Apoſtles ſuch 
Powers as were neceſſary to the firſt eſta- 
bliſhing 
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Sem. bliſhing it, and to us at this Time ſuch 
TV. only as are accommodated to a confirmed 
sagte of Maturity. And I make no Que- 
ſtion but if we were able to come at the 
Proportions of Things in this Kind, we 
ſhould. ſee thoſe different Powers exactly 
proportioned to the different States of the 
Church, and the Holy Spirit not to act 
irregularly and by Starts, but by the moſt 
invariable Rule of a perfect Proportion. 
And this Perpetuation of the Holy Spi- 
rit thro' che ſeveral Ages of Chriſtianity, 
juſtifies that antient and venerable Lan- 
guage which our Church makes uſe of 
in its ſeveral Offices, and particularly 
That of Ordination. It is ſo much the 
Faſhion of our modern Talk to deify our- 
ſelves, and to aſcribe all Glory to our own 
Perfections and Virtues, that the Language 
of the Scriptures is become antiquated, 
and by the extremeſt Ignorance as well 
as Profaneneſs turn'd into Burleſque. 
When the ordained Perſon is ſaid to 
receive the Holy Ghoſt, and profeſſes to 
be moved by the Holy Ghoſt in deſiring 
Orders, this is received by theſe Men of 
Reaſon 
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Reaſon with an Air of Inſult. But if a SEREI. 
Perſon in deſiring Orders is moved* by IV. 
any Chriſtian Motive at all, if he has any 
true Intention of performing his Duty in 
that Station of the Church to which he 
is called (and without it he muſt be very 
unfit to receive them) this, as I have ſhewn 
before, all proceeds from the Holy Ghoſt 
and none elſe, and cannot be expreſſed fo 
properly in any other Words; for as it is the 
Truth of Things, fo it is the very Lan- 
guage of the Holy Spirit himſelf. And 
again, In receiving Ordination, What is 
received ? Not any natural Advantages ; 
that is eaſily allowed with a Sneer ; but 
the Perſon ordained receives Authority to 
act as a Prieft in the Chriſtian Church: 
And is not this one Gift of the Holy 
Ghoſt? Is there any Authority but what 
is derived from him ? If therefore he re- 
ceives not the Holy Ghoſt, he receives 
nothing at all-in a Chriſtian Way, becauſe 
there is nothing as ſuch but what is de- 
rived from him, any more than there can 
be in a State any Civil Authority which is 

not 
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Wh SERM. not derived from the ſupreme Power 
IV. wherever it reſides. + 955 2 
And now in looking back upon this 
Doctrine in the View in which we have that 
been conſidering it, we cannot but obſerve 
the Perfection of the Chriſtian Diſpenſa- . 
tion. As it is perfect in the Object of . 
its Worſhip, in attributing every Thing 
in its firſt Ground, the original Creation 
and Production of all Things to one all- 
perfect Being the God and Father of all; 
as it is perfect in aſcribing our Redemp- 
tion to the ſame God in the Perſon of the 
Son; ſo is it perfect in aſcribing the in- 
ward Operation upon the human Mind 
to the ſame God by his Spirit. It had 
not been ſufficient that the Object with- 
out us had been perfect, if the Mind had 
not been turned and directed towards it 
by the moſt perfect Aſſiſtance within. 
And if we had accounted for any of theſe 
by any Being leſs than God, our Account 
of them muſt be imperfect; we might 
ſtill have conceived ſomething beyond it: 
Whereas now when we ſay that God him- 
1elt by his Spirit illuminates, affiſts and 


comforts 
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Illumination, the Aſſiſtance and Comfort 


And this further explains to us the 
oreat Danger of reſiſting the Holy Ghoſt, 
of grieving and quenching or ſtifling the 


is unpardonable : Becauſe there is left 
nothing further that can be done towards 


the Father and the Son may be forgiven, 


iction left behind in the internal Influ- 
nces of the Spirit ; but if theſe don't pre- 
ail, if theſe become a Subject of Con- 
empt and Ridicule, I tremble to pro- 
pounce the Conſequence | May God Al- 
ighty preſerve us all from it! 

On the contrary, may we all open our 
Hearts to the Influences of this Divine 
Spirit: And as he deſcended on this Day 
1pon the Apoſtles in viſible Fire, ſo let us 
pray God that he may deſcend upon every 
one of us in this ſacred Ordinance to 
which we are approaching, tho' in a more 
| ſecret 


eclaiming and ſaving us. Every Sin againſt 


for there is ſtill a further Method of Con- 
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comforts us, we ſay that Man has all the SRE RN I. 


IV. 


that can be granted him. 


Spirit, and perhaps the Reaſon why the 
Sin or Blaſphemy againſt the Holy Ghoſt 
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Sexm. ſecret and inviſible Manner, and melt our 
IV. Souls into a perfect Compliance with hi 
—YY moſt holy Inſpirations, for Jeſus Chriſt 
Sake. To whom with Thee, O Father 
and the fame Holy Ghoſt, three Perſon 
and one God, be given all Glory now and 

ever. Amen. 
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On the Original and Obligation 


of Government, 


RomMaNs X1u. 1, 2. 


Let every Soul be ſubject to the Higher 

Powers; for there is no Power but of God: 
The Powers that be are ordained of God. 
Whoſoever therefore refiſteth the Power, 
rehiſteth the Ordinance of God: And they 
that reſiſt ſhall receive to themſelves Dam- 


nation, a” 


ls is a Subject which the Spa, 
* Church clearly enough Points V. 
4 7 5 out to us by making it Part 
of the Epiſtle for the Day, and 

by enjoining us, in Caſe of no Sermon, to 


read a Homily againſt Rebellion. 
12 In 
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In treating of it I ſhall carefully ob- 


V. ſerve the Bounds which naturally divide 
—Y— it into two Parts; one of which properly 


belongs to cheſe who are learned in the 
Laws and Conſtitution of every Country, 
and will admit great Diverſity from the 


different Kinds of Government: The 


other more general and of eternal Obli- 
gation, which falls under the Conſidera- 
tion of Religion ; and which therefore a 
Minifter of the Goſpel cannot refuſe to 
treat of, when a proper Occaſion calls him 
to it. 

It has been ever matter of much Di- 
pute, and more eſpecially ſo of later Years, 
where to place the Foundation of Go- 
vernment, and of the Authority which it 


claims over the Subject, and how far it 


extends. Many have been the Schemes 
advanced by different Authors ; but per- 
haps by cloſely attending the Senſe of our 
Apoſtle from the Beginning of this Chap- 
ter to the End of the th Verſe, we may 
attain better Satisfaction in theſe Points, 
than from them all put together, 


From 


Obligation of Government. 11 7 


From the Words of the Text give me SxRM. 
leave to obſerve to you four Things worth V. 
our Notice, 


Firft, That St. Paul defines no parti- 
cular Form of Government, much leſs the 
Perſons entruſted with it, but deſcribes it 
under the general Words of the Power, 
the Higher Powers, the Powers that be. 

Secondly, That he affirms the Divine 
Right of Government, that it is of God, 
is ordained of God, and is the Ordinance of 
God. 

Ti birdy, The Neceſſity of Obedience to 
Government, from which no Perſon is 
excepted, for every Soul muſt be ſubject to 
it. And . 

Laſtly, The Penalty denounced againſt 
Diſobedience ; They that refit, ſhall receive 
to themſelves Damnation. 

Theſe four Points are to comprehend 
the Whole of what I propoſe ro fay _—_ y 
this Subject. | | | 


I begin with the u Obſervation, that 
St. Paul throughout this whole Argument 
1 defines 
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SERM. defines no particular Form of Govern. 
V. ment, much leſs the Perſons entruſted 
with it; but deſcribes it under the gene- 
ral Words of the Power, the Higher Pow- 
ers, and the Powers that be : Which will 
ſuit any Kind of Eſtabliſhment alike, one 

as well as another, 

When this Epiſtle was written to the 
Romans ſome time under Nero, the Go- 
vernment there was Monarchical, and had 
been ſo for many Years, ſince the great 
Change in it begun by Julius and comple, 
ted by Auguſtus Ceſar. This Govern- 
ment, however violent and unjuſt in its 
firſt Eſtabliſhment, was now become by 
Time and long Acquieſcence the ſettled 
Government, to which St. Paul muſt be 
ſuppoſed to enjoin Obedience : For there 
was no other then in Being. But if Chri- 
ſtianity had been introduced into the World 
a Century or two before, when the Ro- 
man Conſtitution was different, and the 
Government was Popular, no reaſonable 
Man I believe will doubt but the Apoſtle 
would have laid the ſame Injunction upon 
the Chriſtians of that Time to be obedient 


to 
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to the Higher Powers; the Words being no SERM, 
more adapted to a Monarchy than a De- V. 
mocracy, and expreſſing only the then ſu-- 
preme Authority wherever it was lodged. 

And whether the Monarchy was a limited 

one, as the Roman was in ſome Meaſure 
tempered by the Authority of the Senate, or 
abſolute, ſuch as was the Parthian at that 
Time ; it is very probable that the great 
Apoſtle of the Gentiles would have made 

no Diſtinction in the general Precept of 
Obedience to all Chriſtians living under 
either of theſe different Kinds of Monar- 

chy, but have faid to both what he ſays 

now to one, Let every Soul be ſubject to 

the Higher Powers, without determining 
what thoſe Powers were, and where they 

were lodged : For this is a Queſtion which 

does not properly fall under the Deter- 
mination of Religion, nor can be anſwer- 

ed by any Words explicit enough to ſuit 

the various Circumſtances of Mankind 
under every Form of Government, which 

is not perfectly the ſame in any two Na- 

tions or Ages. 
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Nothing therefore could be done fur- 
ther than to comprize the Duty of Sub- 


GW jects in Terms ſo general as to extend to 


all Times and Places, and leave the par- 
ticular Application of them to the Perſons 
concerned in applying them. Thus theſe 
Words of the Apoſtle make it an everlaſt- 
ing Duty to be ſubject to the Higher Powers; 
are as obliging here in this Iſland as under 
the Roman Empire; now as Seventeen 
Hundred Years ago; wherever there are 
Powers eſtabliſhed and Perſons to obey 


Nor is this Rule of the Apoſtle, general 
as it is, more expoſed to Diſpute and Un- 
certainty than any other whatſoever. We 
all know where the ſupreme Authority i; 
lodged : The meaneſt Underſtanding i 
naturally led into this Knowledge. I ſpeak 
in general, and of the common Caſes that 
happen in the World. There are indeed 
ſome extraordinary Conjunctures, in which 
it requires a very critical Knowledge in 
the Conſtitution of our Country to deter- 
mine who are veſted in the ſupreme Au- 
thority and with what Portions of it, to 

3 under- 
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which any Member of the Government 
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underſtand and define the Bounds of Power SER RM. 
V. 


may Claim: There are beyond theſe again Y? 


ſometimes Intricacies where no Knowledge 
can perfectly diſentangle us, in Times of 
Turbulence and Diſtraction, where the 
Government is violently torn aſunder, and 
Juſtice and Protection have left their 
wonted Channel. To ſuch Times we may 
apply the Words of the Royal Prophet 
Pſalm xi. F the Foundations be deſtroyed, 
what can the Righteous d? How can a 
Man ever ſo honeſt and well intentioned 
tell where to reſt his Foot, when the 
Foundations of all Government are them- 
ſelves overthrown ? Here therefore the 
Rule of being ſubject to the Higher Powers 
would not ſufficiently direct us, the Diſ- 
pute being concerning the Powers them- 
ſelves: It being impoſſible to be ſubject 
before we are agreed upon the Point to- 
wards which Subjection is due. All that 
can be done by an honeſt Man in ſuch 
Caſe, is to uſe his own beſt Judgment, to 


take the beſt Advice, and to pray God for 


his Direction. 
But 
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But in the mean Time, after all this is 


V. acknowledged and allowed for, it is no 
more an Objection to the Sufficiency of 


this Rule than of any other whatſoever ; 
it being not in the Power of Words to 
define any thing ſo exactly but there may 
ariſe Caſes of Difficulty, where we cannot 
certainly pronounce whether they are 
within the Rule or not. Our Comfort 
lies here, that theſe difficult Times are 
interſperſed but rarely; are contrary to 
the eſtabliſhed Order of Things ; and that 
where once our Duty is uncertain, it is a 
Hundred Times as clear as the Sun. 

We at this Time eſpecially, cannot 
complain of this Apoſtolical Rule for want 


of ſufficient Evidence. For tho' there 


may be found in our Hiſtory ſome cri- 
tical Points of Time when it was not 
caſy for an honeſt Man to tell how to 
act; and in every Revolution that happens 
at ſome Stage or other of it, either in the 
Preparations towards it, or the Execution 
of it, or the unſettled State after it, ſome 
ſuch Moment is to be found when the 
Reaſons of either Side are nearly ballan- 

ced, 
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ced, and we cannot poſitively affirm when SR RN. 
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preciſely the Adminiſtration may begin to V. 


deſerve the Name of the Higher Powers, 


the Powers that be : However there may 
have been ſuch, I ſay; at preſent there 
can be no Diſpute, when we ſee a Go- 
vernment peaceably eſtabliſhed by a long 
Series of Years, in which without any In- 
terruption there has been a mutual Inter- 
courſe of Protection and Allegiance, 

But there are two Things which eſpe- 
cially recommend this Apoſtolical Rule of 
the Powers that are: One, that it is a 
much ſurer Rule to walk by than thoſe 
which have been advanced by our mo- 
dern Writers ; the Other, that it is that 
Rule by which in Fa& the World has 
governed itſelf in all Ages. 

I fay, with all that Uncertainty which we 
have granted before, it is ſtill a much ſurer 
Rule than that which others have advanced. 
For how many juſt Scruples might not 
we raiſe, if to juſtify our Obedience to the 


Government now in Being, we were obli- 


ged on one Side to have recourſe to an 


uninterrupted Succeſſion of Right down 
from 
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Sr RNM. from Adam or Noah to this Time; or on 
V. the other to an original Compact made 


Pong ago, we know not when, between 
the Subject and the Sovereign? For, not 


to mention the infinite Uncertainties of 
either Scheme as to their Foundation, the 
many Breaches in the Claim which ought 
to be preſerved intire, the many Altera- 
tions in the Government ſince that Com- 
pact, if there were any ſuch; if it could 
be ſuppoſed that by a laborious Collection 
of Records of paſt Times we might arrive 
at ſome obſcure Notices of what we pre- 
tend to advance; yet after all our Search, 
there muſt of Neceſſity ſtill remain be- 
hind ſo much Uncertainty as would leave 
a very weak Support to ſo important a 
Duty, and the far greater Part of Man- 


kind would be utterly incapable of ma- 


king it out. 
And accordingly, as we obſerved be- 


fore, the World without taking the Pains 


to look out for Reaſons ſo far fetched, 
have ever obeyed the Powers in Being, and 
for that Reaſon, becauſe they have been 
the Powers in Being. And this is fo ge- 


nerally true, that not One ip Ten thou- 
ſand 
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ſand can be excepted from it. Now this Se RU. 


with any thinking Man muſt give a vaſt .V. 
Prepoſſeſſion in favour of this Rule, and 


incline him to think that there muſt be 
Reaſon ſufficient to juſtify a Practice which 
the Providence of God has rendered ſo 
univerſal and almoſt - unavoidable. The 
only Difficulty will be upon this Bottom, 
to make out the Divine Right of Govern- 
ment; for this the Apoſtle expreſly affirms, 
and was the 


Second Obſervation we made from the 
Words of the Text. He fays directly 
that it is of God, is ordained of God, and 
is the Ordinance of God, : 

Theſe Words, if any in the World can, 
affirm the Divine Right of Government. 
And purſuant to this in the Verſes follow- 
ing he ſays, That where the Ruler does 
Good to thoſe that deſerve it by their 
good Behaviour, he is the Miniſter of God 
for Good; and where he puniſhes thoſe 
that do Evil, he is the Miniſter of God 


to execute Wrath : i. e. in all he does , whe- 


ther he puniſhes or rewards, he is the 
Miniſter of God: For which Reaſon, as 


he 
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SERM. he ſubjoins in the 5th Verſe, Ye muſt need; 
V. be fubjeft, not only for Wrath but Conſcience 
fate: The Streſs of which Argument lies 


here ; they were to obey for Conſcience 
fake, not becauſe he did Good or executed 
Wrath where the ſeveral Behaviour of the 
Subject required it; for this could only 
oblige them in Prudence, not in Conſci- 
ence, to merit his Favour and avoid his 
Wrath: But becauſe he was the Miniſter 
of God in both theſe Inſtances of Power. 
For the Conſcience is ſubject to God only, 
and there is no reaching the Conſcience 
but in bringing a Duty down ſome how 
or other from God. 

The Subjection therefore which we owe 
to Government muſt be deduced from God, 
or we can never prove it binding upon the 
Conſcience. Now when we conſider cloſe- 


ly, there is no Right but a Divine Right, 


and if Government has not that, it has 
none at all. But then there is a Difference 
in the Declaration and Evidence of this 
Divine Right, by which it is made known 
to us. It may come to us in the Way 
of Reaſon, and from thoſe natural No- 

tions 
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tions of God which That is able to ſug- SER. 
geſt tous; or it may be diſcovered to us V. 
by Revelation and thoſe extraordinary Me- 
thods of his Providence by which he ſome- 
times chuſes to manifeſt his Will, Now 
when St. Paul ſpeaks without Exception of 
all Power, that it is of God, he cannot be 
ſuppoſed to mean that all civil Govern- 
ment was inſtituted in a miraculous and 
extraordinary Way, by a Voice from Hea- 
ven, or any other ſtupendous Manifeſta- 
tion of the Divine Pleaſure. This at leaſt 
is certain, that the Roman Government 
that then was, could have no Pretenſions 
of that Kind: So far from it, that in its 
Foundation it had not the common Forms 
of Right which human Ordinances might 
give it; for it owed its Eſtabliſhment to 
the Sword. 
It remains then to be made out in a 
Way of Reaſon, that it proceeds from God, 
and therefore juſtly and in Conſcience 
claims a Right to our Obedience. . And 
this will be eaſily done by having recourſe 
to that original Notion of Authority as it 
is veſted in God. For if we apply that to 
human 
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SERM. human Governments, we ſhall ſee at once elf 

V. whether it belongs to them, and in what Ob 

* © Meaſures and Proportions it is derived to us 

them from God. * 

Now ſome account for the Sovereignty Ob 

F of God over us from our being his Pro- Wa 
1 perty, his Creation, the Work of his Hands. tha 
. This Notion ſeems to be taken from thoſe che 
Methods of aſcertaining Property amongſt der 

Men, according to which, he that makes to 

any Thing is allowed to have the Pro- giv 

rty in it, and to make his Advantage wh 

of it. And indeed in this View, conſider- Un 

ed as we are paſſive, Things to be uſed ſho 

and poſſeſſed, the Uſe and Poſſeſſion of us up 

muſt belong to him. But where he has Wo 

created free Beings, veſted with Powers of the 

Thought and Action, and Capacities for 

Happineſs and Deſires after it, ſuch as we Ti 
enjoy, it is impoſſible that he can govern fin 
us but in a way ſuited to thoſe Powers no 
and Capacities. For inſtance, had he com- ani 
manded us to be unhappy, or to do things ver 
which would end in our abſolute Miſery, TI 
notwithſtanding any Right of Creation, W 
that Deſire of Happineſs which he him- Soi 


ſelt 
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{elf had implanted in us, would make our SER. 
Obedience impoſſible. Should he enjoyn V. 
us to love him at the fame Time tha 


he wanted Goodneſs, which is the proper 
Object of Love; or to fear him if he 
wanted Power, which only can influence 


that Paſſion; it were not poſſible that 


thoſe Faculties could be ſubject to him, 
becauſe it would be in direct Oppoſition 
to thoſe Natures which he himſelf had 
given them. If he has given us Reaſon 
whereby we are able to ſee Fitneſs and 
Unfitneſs, Right and Wrong, and he 
ſhould give us Commandments which 
upon the Whole were not right and fit, 
would it not be a Contradiction to ſay, 
that it was right and fit to obey him? 
Without Recourſe therefore to paſt 


Times, we know in a way much more 


ſimple, by the direct Relation which is 


now this Moment ſubſiſting between God 


and us, that he poſſeſſes all Right of So- 
vereignty over us: For he poſſeſſes every 
Thing in Perfection that can poſſibly an- 
ſwer to every Power and Deſire of the 
Soul; and were he ſuppoſed to want any 


K one 
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YERM. one of theſe Perfections, he would want 


t 
V. one Foundation of Sovereignty, he would 80 
not be the perfect Sovereign that he d 


now is. | p 

And from hence we may learn to judge WW n 
of thoſe Schemes which reſolve all into el 
Power, or any other one Attribute of the m 
Divine Nature. God is poſſeſſed of inh. tt 
nite Power its true, and can enforce Obe. ti 


dience ; but if that were all, we could 
not love him ; that were an Argument 
to our Fear only, to which and nothing 
elſe on that Suppoſition h& would have 
a perfect Right. Again, Suppoſe God to 
be all Goodneſs, and he would merit all 
f our Love: But ſo we could not fear him; 
| that Part of us would want its natural 
, Reſtraint. Suppoſe both Theſe in God, 
but without Juſtice and Rectitude; and 

| we ſhould obey him becauſe. we muſt do 
l it, or becauſe we choſe to do it, but not 
| becauſe it was right and fit to do it: Un- 
| der that Confideration we can obey him 
no otherwiſe but as what he Commands 
1s right and fit, that is, under the Attri- 
butes of Juſtice and Rectitude. We ſee 
then 
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then that the Foundation of the Divine SRM. 
Sovereignty reſts here, that God Almighty V. 
directly and without any Retroſpection . 
poſſeſſes every Thing moſt perfectly that 
muſt or ought to influence our Obedi- 
ence, He is moſt powerful, moſt good, 
moſt wiſe, moſt juſt. Now let us apply 
this ame Reaſoning to earthly Sovereign= 
tles. ä 
Man is made for Society: This cannot 
ſubſiſt but by a regular Order and Go- 
vernment: There muſt be Governors and 
there muſt be Subjects: Governors muſt 
command and Subjects muſt obey: With- 
out this there is no attaining the good 
Ends of Society: So much we take for 
granted. Well then, as I am made for 
Society, Providence has placed me in one; 
where there is an eſtabliſhed Order and 
Government: I am a Subject. Muſt I 
then, in order to know whether I am 
obliged to pay Obedience, ſearch back 
into the Records of a Thouſand Years to 
find a Ground for my Duty ? Does not 
there ſubſiſt a direct and immediate Re- 
lation, which juſtifies and requires my 
K 2 Obe- 
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SERNM. Obedience? Is there not, by the Suppoſi. 
V. tion, annexed to Government in its gene- 
w— ral Nature a Power, a Goodneſs, a Wil. 
dom, a Juſtice, which makes it nece 
and beneficial, and right and fit to he 
ſubjet to the Authority under which! 
find my ſelf born? Don't Protection and 
Obedience anſwer one to the other ? And 
does not God then the Author of all this 
Fitneſs require this Subjection? 

As in the Caſe of the Divine Sovereign- 
ty, we find ourſelves born under the Go- 
vernment of that All- perfect Being who 
is every way qualified to command us, 
and exerciſe an actual Dominion over us, 
and nothing further is required to prove 
that we owe him all SubjeCtion : So here 
there is none of us who is born looſe and 
independent, and indifferent to this or that 
Society of Men, but we come into the 
World actually under ſome one Govern- 
ment, which therefore immediately, and 
without any farther Reaſoning, juſtly 
claims our Homage and Submiſſion, Nor 

can we deny it in its proper Meaſure to 
h human Sovereignties, any more than we 
[| can 
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can refuſe it abſolutely and without Re- Se rm. 
ſerve to God himſelf: For the ſame Per- V. 
{etions which he poſſeſſes infinitely, they WYY 
poſſeſs to a certain Degree as derived from 

him, and conſequently the Authority that 
reſults from them. Thus is the Right of 
Government a Divine Right, as being 
founded upon the ſame Reaſon with that 

of God himſelf, tho' in an imperfect and 
reſtrained Manner, and as being a Ray 

and Communication from him ; as truly 

a Divine Right as if it were declared fa 

by a Voice from Heaven, | 

us, And it was more eſpecially neceflary 

us, for the Apoſtle, at that time, to repreſent 

ve the Obligation to Obedience as an Ordi- 

ere Wl nance of God, and incumbent upon the 

nd Wl Conſcience, for this Reaſon, becauſe he 

nat wrote to Chriſtians lately converted by the 

the WE miraculous Evidence of a Divine Com- 

rn- WT miſſion. What Commands they received 

nd from the Apoſtles, they truly conſidered 
tly s proceeding from God. Theſe they 

for very religiouſly obſerved and practiſed. On 

to the other hand, conſidering Government 

we s a human Inſtitution, and the Laws of 

an S$ - Gavere 
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Sex, Governors but as the Laws of Men, they 


V. 


might very naturally be diſpoſed to think 


> ſlightly of One and the Other, as Things 


ſomething like this. 


of a Nature and Obligation much inferior, 
For. where the Diſpute lies between God 
and Man, between the Convenience of 
ſubmitting to Men and the Obligation in 
Conſcience to obey God, Where is the 
Compariſon ? 

St. Paul therefore may be ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak to his Romans with an Intention 
« You may perhaps 
« wrongly imagine, that by the extraor- 


cc dinary Revelation of the Will of God, 


« which he has vouchſafed to make to 
« you thro' our Miniſtry, you are dif 
* charged from the ordinary Obedience 
cc which is due from Subjects to their $0- 
« yereign, But this is a Miſtake : For 
&« Government is the Ordinance of God, 
« and the Powers that be are ordained 
e of God, and therefore every Soul muſt 
* be ſubject to them, as well you that 
« are converted to the Faith of Chriſt, 
te as thoſe that remain in Gentiliſm. For 


a ? their Laws are the Laws of God within 
their 
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« their proper Sphere, and they the Mini- SFERN. 
« ſters of God as well as we. Upon this V. 


« Bottom we are capable of comparing 
« Duty with Duty, putting Conſcience 
« againſt Conſcience, and making a ſlight 
1 Scruple on one Side ſubmit to a great 
« Reaſon on the other.” 

Vain therefore are thoſe Pretenſions of 
the Biſhop of Rome to a Power of abſol- 
ving Subjects from their Allegiance to their 
Sovereigns ; much leſs ſtill has he a Power 
of Authorizing them to murder and deſtroy 
them; even if we were to allow him to 
inherit -all the Power which the Apoſtles 
themſelves had. For it appears evidently 
from St. Paul, that they had no ſuch; 
Apoſtles and Sovereigns being both Mini- 
ſters of God alike to their reſpective Pur- 
poſes. And miſerably deluded were thoſe 
poor Wretches, who as on this Day from 
no better Reaſon had contrived to per- 
petrate a Barbarity the moſt horrid and 
ſhocking to human Nature that ever en- 
tred into the Heart of Man, no leſs than 
_ Deſtruction of the whole Majeſty and 
i Autho- 
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SeRM. Authority of a great Kingdom at one 
V. blow. And this leads to the 


Third Obſervation we made, the Ne. 
ceſſity of Obedience to Government, from 
which no Perſon is excepted, for every Soul 
muſt be ſubj2F to it. 

And the Reaſon of this is plain: For 
if Government be the Ordinance of God, 
and Governors are appointed by Him, then 


it follows directly that to obey them is to 


obey God, and to diſobey them is to diſ- 
obey God, under whoſe Commiſſion they 
act: And no Subject of any Rank, Order, 
or Denomination, can any more plead an 
Exemption from this Duty, than from 
the Duty which he owes to God: For 
they are in this Caſe the ſame and co- 
incident with one another, 

But then this Doctrine, as has been 
hinted before, does not at all determine 
where the ſupreme Power is lodged, whe- 
ther in one or many. That is ſuppoſed 
here to be a Point well known to every 
Subject, And therefore we are only re- 

; quired 
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| quired in general to pay Obedience to SERM. 

the Higher Powers wherever they be. V. 
Nor is this Doctrine to be ſtrained to 

juſtify and ſcreen downright Tyranny and 

| Oppreſſion. We muſt remember what 

has been already faid concerning the Na- 
ture of Authority, that God only can 

| claim a Sovereignty truly Abſolute, becauſe 

| He only poſſeſſes in Fulneſs all thoſe Per- 

fections upon which it is grounded: To 

| Men they are given with ſome Limita- 

tion, and accordingly their Authority muſt 

| be in Proportion limited. The Govern- 

| ment of God is ever juſt, wiſe and good, 

| and that gives him a Right to an ever- 

| laſting Obedience without Exception. 

: Human Governors are in general the 
Miniſters of God for Good, and that is ſuf- 

ficient to ground a general Rule for Obe- 

| dience ; a Rule as general as is the Foun- 

| dation upon which it is built ; as general 
as any other Rule or Law that can be 
given to Men, which cannot be ſo con- 
trived as to ſuit all the extraordinary Caſes 
that may happen, 


The 
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The Government which we are born 


V. under is a limited Monarchy: For Mo- 
Anarchy is generally diſtinguiſhed into Ab- 


ſolute and Limited. The Difference be- 
tween which does not ſeem to lie here, 
that the abſolute Monarch is wholly with- 
out Reſtraint, and has full Authority to 
do Right or Wrong, to protect or murder 


his Subjects as he pleaſes, whereas the 


Latter is confined by the Laws to do 
Juſtice. No, they are both obliged alike 
to do Juſtice, and to promote the Good 
of their reſpective Societies: For this is 
univerſally known to be the End of Go- 
vernment. But in one Caſe this is left 
to the natural Equity of the Monarch, 
without any written Laws or appointed 
Perſons to controll him : In the other 
there are ſettled Rules and well-known 
Bounds, within which the Prince is ta 
exerciſe his Sovereignty for the ſame End ; 
for the Ends of both are the ſame, but 
the Method by which they would attain 
them is different. Accordingly in one 
Caſe the Subject is directed by thoſe ſame 
Laws where to obey and where to refuſe 
Obedience: 
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Obedience: In the other he is left at looſe SR RM. 
to his natural Duty, to obey in general, V. 
and to diſobey only where the Nature and VV 
Ends of Government make it neceſſary. 
And purſuant to this has been the uni- 
verſal Practice of the World where the 
Government is moſt abſolute, as in Turky 
or Moſcovy, there have been as frequent 
Inſtances of withdrawing their Obedience 
from their Princes as in ather Countries 
where it is limited. Only there they 
have no Rule to go by, no Law to direct 
them, but the natural Notions of Tyranny 
and Oppreſſion, according to which they 
feel when the Government is totally per- 
verted from its right Purpoſe. With us, 
over and above thoſe natural Notions, we 
have the Aſſiſtance of. eſtabliſhed Laws 
to direct us in our Judgment, where the 
Prince tranſgreſſes the Bounds of his Au- 
thority, and begins to abuſe his Power. 
And yet even here it is impoſſible to 
define exactly when he has forfeited the 
Allegiance of his Subjects: For they are 
not ſome few Tranſgreſſions or ſome ſlight 
Abuſes which can juſtify us in withdraw- 
ing 
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ing it. Nothing leſs than a general De- 
pravation of the Government and Con- 


—Y— tempt of the Laws and Deſtruction of 


Right and Property Civil and Religious. 


can abſolve us. Such as was the Con- 
dition of this Iſland when the late King 
William III. of glorious Memory came to 
reſcue us, for which we are now met 
together to return our ſolemn Thanks to 
Almighty God. | 
The Nature of human Things which 
will admit of nothing truly abſolute, obli- 
us to make Allowance for extraordi- 
nary Caſes which go beyond all Rule. But 
on the other Hand we ought not from 
hence to be perpetually inſiſting upon 
thoſe Hurricanes and Turbulencies of hu- 
man Governments. God be praiſed that 
in the ordinary Courſe of his Providence 
he has made them ſeldom neceſſary: For 
they are very terrible when they come. 
The general Rule is Obedience ; when we 


are gone beyond That, we know not 


where we are: Tis all Diſtraction and 
Confuſion. Within That therefore we 
ought in Imitation of the Apoſtle to con- 
| | fine 


ow OP. 


Obligation of Government. 


fine ourſelves, and leave the Exceptions SERM. 
to the Neceſſity of Things, which will call V. 


them out when they become neceſſary. 
There was a 


Fourth Thing obſerved, which was the 
Penalty denounced againſt Diſobedience. 
They that refit ſhall receive to tbemſelves 
Damnation. Some have explained the ori- 
- ginal Word Kpiua, which is here render- 
ed Damnation, by temporal Puniſhment 
and Condemnation ; they ſhall be puniſhed 
and condemned for it by the Magiſtrate : 
Probably thinking Damnation to be too 
terrible a Thing to be inflicted upon Men 
for a Crime which appeared to Them not 
lo heinous : Not conſidering that as there 
1s no greater Crime againſt a State than 
Rebellion, ſo there muſt of Courſe be no 
greater Sin againſt God; the ſame that 
makes one makes the other. If we re- 
flect upon the Murders, Rapines, Devaſta- 
tions, Confuſions of Property which at- 
tend it, there cannot poſſibly be a Sin of 
a deeper Die. And therefore it can be 
no Wonder that the Apoſtle expreſly af- 

firms 
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Sex. firms that they that refit ſhall receive to 


| V. themſelves Damnation: He can mean no- 
ting elſe: For conſider his Reaſoning, 
5 “Let every Soul be ſubject to the Higher 
« Powers: For the Powers are ordained 
of God: Whoſoever therefore reſiſteth 
« the Power, reſiſteth the Ordinance of 
« God: They therefore that reſiſt ſhall 
te be puniſhed by the Civil Magiſtrate.” 
What ſtrange Kind of Conſequence is this? 
His Buſineſs was to prove that Magiſtracy 
being the Ordinance of God, they that 
reſiſted That, reſiſted God, and conſe- 
quently ſhould be puniſhed by God with 
the Puniſhment that properly belongs to 
God, the everlaſting Puniſhment in ano- 
ther World, for the Chriſtian Religion 
knows no other. 
They would do well to conſider this, 
who are apt to talk and think lightly 
of the Obligations of Government. Their 
Brains are ſo full of the Exception, that 
they hardly leave any Room for the Rule 
itſelf, But however large a Space it may 
fill in their Imagination, it bears but a 
very ſmall Proportion to it in Nature and 
the 
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the Truth of Things. Once in ſome SRRNM. 
Centuries it may be right, but at all other V. 
Times it is Wrong, and generally the 
greateſt of all. Wrongs. For whatever 
Force the Word Right has in human 
Things, all that Right in its ſtrongeſt 
Meaning the Sovereign has to the Obedi- 

ence of the Subject: And whatever Sin 
there is in acting contrary to any Right, 

all that there is in Rebellion, and conſe- 
quently all the Puniſhment Divine as well 

as Human that belongs to it. 


God Almighty preſerve us all from it 
for Feſus Chriſt's Sake, to whom with the 


Father and the Holy Ghoſt be given all 
Glory now and ever, Amen. 
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On the Love- of God. 


— —— 


MaTTHEw xxil. 37, 38. 


Jeſus ſaid unto him, Thou ſhalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy Heart, and 
with all thy Soul, and with all thy Mind. 
This is the firſt and great Commandment. 


HE Love of God, by the Im- gr 
Ar prudence of ſome good Men VI. 
who have carried it into Rap— 
ture and Extravagance, has ſuf- 
fered a great deal with thoſe who love 
calm and ſober Thinking, As they have 

L treated 
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SERM, treated it in ſuch a Manner as to make it 
VI. almoſt wholly impracticable for any but 
a few contemplative Men, ſo the World 
ſeems to have left it to them as ſomething 
very good indeed, but too perfect and 
ſublime for general Uſe. And from hence 
it has proceeded, as one Extreme naturally 
creates another to ballance it, that ſome 
have depreciated it in compariſon to that 
which our Saviour calls the Second Com- 
mandment, the Love of our Neighbour, 
and left it little more than a Name, a bare 
Complement to God-Almighty, with very 

little Subſtance and Reality. 

But however ſlightly we may think of 
it, we are aſſured in my Text from the 
beſt Authority in the World, that it is be 
firſt and great Commandment : And we do 
not find that the Enemies of our Lord, 
who lay in wait for ſomething to find 
fault with, and by enſnaring Queſtions 
endeavoured to draw Anſwers from bis 
Mouth which they might afterwards make 
their Advantage of, found any thing in 
this to object againſt. On the contrary 
St, Mark informs us in his xiith Chapter, 

that 
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f that the very Scribe who aſked him the SE RN. 
5 Queſtion which was the great Command- VI. 
d ment of the Law, with a tempting and 
8 inſidious Deſign, highly approved this 
d Anſwer of our Saviour, and that no Man 
© after that durſt aft him any Queſtion. 
y It muſt be therefore of great Conſe- 
p quence to underſtand rightly this great 
a Duty of the Love of God, and to have it 
N explained to us in ſuch a Manner that it 
£ may appear in the higheſt Degree both 
10 reaſonable and bracticable. And to this 
ſy end I ſhall | | 
of Firſt, Shew the Reaſon upon which this 
he Precept is founded : from whence it be- 
le comes our Duty to hve the Lord our God 
do with all our Heart, and with all our Sow, 
rd, and with all our Mind. 
Secondly, Shew that this does by no 
ns means claſh with thoſe natural Affections 
. and Duties which we owe to Men, but 


on the contrary, that this Love of God is 
the only ſolid Foundation of all 
ary whatſoever. And therefore 
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SERM. Vi the laſt Place, That it is the firſt and 


VI. great Commandment, the moſt eſſential and 
—YY indiſpenſable of all others. 


| Firſt then we are to ſhew the Reaſon 
upon which this Precept is founded ; from 
whence it becomes our Duty to love: the 
Lord our God with all our Heart, and with 
all our Soul, and with all our Mind. And 
here it may be proper to obſerve before- 
hand, that this is no otherwiſe true of 
Love than of Fear, Honour, every Kind 
of Reſpe& and Veneration, which muſt 
in the ſame Manner, and for the fame 
Reaſon be given to God with the whole 
Heart and Soul: And fo it is expreſſed in 
other Parts of Scripture, as Deut. x. And 
now Iſrael, what doth the Lord thy God re- 
quire of thee, but to fear the Lord thy Gul, 
and to walk in his Ways, and to love bin, 
and to ſerve the Lord thy God with all thy 
Heart, and with all thy. Soul? where we 
ſee that the whole Homage and Service of 
the Soul muſt be paid to the Deity. 
And the Reaſon of this will appear by 
conſidering the Introduction with which 
this 
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tis Commandment is uſhered in, in the 8E RI. 
Place of Deuteronomy from whence our VL 
Saviour takes theſe Words: Hear, O Iſrael, 
the Lord our God is one Lord; and then 
immediately follow the Words of the Text, 
Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy Heart, &c. And the Conſequence is 
very juſt. For if there is but one God, 
there is but one Fountain of all Perfec- 
tion, but one Being in whom is centered 
every thing that is lovely, that is, every 
thing that can poſſibly anſwer to the 
whole Extent of our Love. For as the 
Prophet in the xcth P/alm ſpeaks with 
regard to the Wrath of God, that it is 
exactly proportioned to the Sum of Fear 
which we have to beſtow upon him ; as 
1s thy Fear, ſays he, /o is thy Wrath: So in 
this Caſe as is our Love, the whole Power 
and Faculty of Love within us, juſt ſo is 
the Divine Amiableneſs, perfectly corre- 
ſponding and proportioned to it. 

Were we to ſuppoſe according to the 
Heathen Scheme many. Gods, every one. 
r by WW independent upon the other, though we 
hich might conceive a Sort of perfection Tied 
this 1 between 
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SERM. between them, yet no one ſingly could 
VI. with Juſtice. challenge the whole Heart, 
put the Affection ought to be: parcelled 


out between them according to their ſe- 
veral Proportions. And hence it is that 
God is ſo jealous of a Rival, that he will 
not ſhare his Glory with another: For he 
cannot poſſibly give up the Demand which 
he has upon the whole Soul but by deny- 
ing his own Unity, and ſevering the Per- 
fection of his Being. And for this Reaſon 
undoubtedly it is, that the Srripture ſo fre- 
- quently repreſents the Bond ſubſiſting be- 
tween God and his People, by that ſacred 
Covenant of Marriage. For as the Wife 
owes and engages the whole Fidelity of 
her Heart to her Huſband, ſo they who 
have choſen the Lord to be their God, they 
who have once enliſted themſelves into the 
Faith of one God, into whoſe ſupreme 
Excellence all Things in Heaven and Earth 
are reſolved, muſt by that very Action 
devote to him their whole —_ and Soul 
and Mind: And every Breach of this Duty 
is that Adultery of the Soul, which the 
Prophets have deſcribed in the ſtrongeſt 
and 
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| and moſt terrible Expreſſions - that Inſpi- SRRM. 

ration could ſuggeſt. VI. 

| The firſt meaning therefore of this Pre. 
cept of Loving the Lord our God with all our 

t Heart, as it ſtands in the Law of Moſes, 

| was plainly intended againſt Idolatry: If 

© they worſhiped other Gods, they too muſt 

a have a Share in the Heart, and juſtly too; 


- for to acknowledge many Gods, was to 
= acknowledge ſo many Sources of Homage 
n and Love. In ſuch a State to confine the 


whole Heart to One, would be as unfit 
and diſproportioned, as on the contrary 
it would be to keep back any Part of it 
from one Being which comprehended all 
Perfection. And thus we ſee very plainly 
the Connexion between thoſe two Sen- 
tences, Hear, O Iſrael, the Lord our God 
is one Lord, and Thou ſhalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy Heart : For which 
Reaſon thoſe good Kings who adhered 
firmly to the Worſhip of this one God, 
without any Mixture of Idolatry, were 
ſaid to ſerve him with à penfect Heart, 
that is, a Heart whole and undivided. 
L. 4. K 
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On the Love of Ged. 
And thus far it may ſeem a Doctrine of 


M We are now in no Danger of dividing, our 


Allegiance between God and Idols. We 
all profeſs to worſhip one God and Father 
of; all, and we ſee no Diſpoſition any 
where to revive that Idolatry to which 
the antient World, and even the Fes 


themſelves, appeared to have once ſo ſtrong 


an Inclination. This Diſpute has been 


long ſince decided to the univerſal Satiſ- 
faction of us all: The Lord our God is one 
Lord, But do we therefore love him with 


all our Heart, and all our Soul, and all cur 
Mind? I am afraid not. Yet ſurely we 


_ ought to do ſo; for not to give him all 


our Love, is to deny to him ſomething 
that is amiable, it is to ſay that he wants 
ſome Perfection, that he is not God: And 
however we may Complement him with 
Words, this is really the Language of that 
Heart where he does not reign Supreme 
in the Affection; and God who under- 


ſtands that Language, which alone ſpeaks 


the Truth of Things, will judge of us 
accordingly, 


Nay 
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Nay more, fince the Queſtion is not SERM- 


about creating a new Power within us, 
or deſtroying an Old one, whether we 
ſhould have more or leſs Love in our 
Compoſition than God hath put into it; 
but how we ſhould employ this All that 
we have, be it more or leſs (and ſurely 
there is no Man but has it in ſome De- 
gree or other) it is certain that if God 
has is not, ſomething elſe has; that the 
Perfection which we deny to him, we 
place in ſome other Thing: That is, we 
divide the Unity of the Deity, and are as 
truly guilty of Idolatry as ever the groſſeſt 
Heathen was. 

For we are not to think that the Fi- 
gure or the Matter, the Stone or the Me- 
tal conſtitute the Idol; theſe are only the 
outer Veſtments of it: Nor is Idolatry the 
Bowing of the Knee, or the Proſtration 
of the Body; theſe are only the Signifi- 


cations of that internal Homage paid to 


ſomething that is not God; when we place 
ſome Part of that Perfection which is the 
Prerogative of God in any Creature. Now 
this we do whenever we ſplit abroad our 

Love 
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SERM. Love without referring it all ſupremely to 
VI. one Head; for this is really to acknow- 
edge many Independent Principles of Per- 
fection, to worſhip more Gods than one: 
And wherever we reſt any Part of our 
Love without that further Reference to 
one original Cauſe, that Thing whatever 
it be, we ſet up for an Idol againſt God. 
This is the Chriſtian Idolatry which 
we are as much concerned to guard againſt 
now as ever; and to us are directed thoſe 


Commandments of the firſt Table which 
regard Idolatry and a Plurality of Gods, 
as to the true Meaning and Spirit of them, 
as truly as to the eus themſelves. And 
God only knows, if thoſe inner Receſſes 
of the Soul, thoſe Sanctuaries of the Heart 
were to be laid open, (as they are all open 
and naked to the Eyes of him with whom awe 
have to do) how many of theſe Idols we 
ſhould there diſcover, what Humiliations 
and Baſeneſies of the moſt abject Servitude 
we ſhould there ſee practiced to them] We 
ſhould diſcern Abominations of every Kind 
ſtanding in that moſt Holy Place, claim- 

ing all the Prerogatives of Divinity, and 
| uſurping 
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uſurping the ſame Worſhip from their Vo- Ser. 
taries, which the mo? High in Vain has VL 
called for from them. We ſhould ſee there 


Sacrifices of infinitely greater Value than 
God ever demanded from them, made to 
thoſe falſe Deities : Men facrificing their 
Health, and Eaſe, and Honour, and Hap- 
pineſs, and Salvation to a Man. or to a 
Woman, to Silver cr Gold, to a Gain, a 
Title, or a Poſt, to this or that Vanity, 
or perhaps Ten thouſand at once which 

engroſs their whole Heart, and Soul, and 
Strength, and Mind. For engrofled they 
muſt be, as was obſerved before, by ſome- 
thing or other; and, by a juſt Judgment 
of God, that proud Scorner who refuſes the 
juſt Homage which is due to his natural 
Lord, ſhall at the ſame Time tremble at 
the Frowns of a Man like himſelf ; ſhall 
be infinitely fond to Folly and Madneſs 
of ſome mean and pitiful Object, what- 

ever it be that happens to infatuate him. 
There is ſomething of this Kind very 
ſtrong and maſterly in the firſt Chapter of 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, where the 
Apoſtle talking of the Corruption of the 
| Gentile 


y 
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Sy RM. Gentile World, fays, that They who 
VI. „ from the Vanity of their Imaginations, 
. and a falſe Conceit of their own Wil- 


« dom, refuſed to glorify as God him that 
* really was God, degenerated into fo 
«© low a Kind of Folly as to give that 
« fame Glory to ſome thing elſe that was 
« not God; to an Image made like to 
* corruptible Man; nay even to Birds and 
* four-footed Beaſts, and creeping Things.” 
And the Conſequence of this was, that 
God abandoned them to an unnatural 
Abuſe of their Affection in other Reſpects; 
to a reprobate Mind, as the Apoſtle there 
ſpeaks ; that is, a Mind loſt to all true 
Senſe of Things, and which confounds all 
Diſtinction between Right and Wrong. 
And it could not well be otherwiſe : For 
the Mind and Heart, the Judgment and 
Affection being ſo far perverted in the 
Grand Article of all, and receiving a 
wrong Direction at the very Fountain- 
Head, it is no wonder to find them af- 
terwards out of their right Channel. For 
where the Whole is Wrong, how can it 
e | i | be 
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be but that every Part muſt be diſtorted 
out of its natural Situation? ; 
For can we give a greater Reaſon for 
loving any Thing in the World, than we 
have for loving God ? If any Thing on 


Earth has juſt Pretenſions to a Share of our 
Love, does not God for the fame Reaſon, - 


whatever it be, demand the Whole ? For 
every Thing that is good or lovely in the 
Creature, is it not a Beam and Emanation 
from that infinite Goodneſs and Loveli- 
neſs comprehended in the Divine Being ? 
To love at all therefore, (as we muſt all 
do) and not to love God, is to love with- 
out Reaſon, nay, contrary to the Higheſt 
Reaſon : Since whatever Charm it be that 
draws our Love, if it be any thing that 
really deſerves it either for Uſe or Beauty, 
that very Charm, and the Power of per- 
ceiving it, was at firſt received from God, 
and is ſtill upheld by him. It is impoſ- 
ſible therefore to with-hold. from him this 
Tribute of our Affection, and to place it 
any other where, but as I ſaid at firſt, by 
denying his Unity and Perfection, and 
placing in the Creature ſome Good unori- 
ginated 
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VI. That is, ſome Portion of the Divinity. 
YM But this Devotion of the whole Heart 
to God then, is it ſuch that we muſt for 
that Reaſon deſtroy thoſe Affections which 
we naturally bear to Men and Things? 
Far from it : And this was what we pro- 

poſed to ſhew in the 


Second Place, That this does by no 
means interfere with thoſe natural Aﬀec- 
tions and Duties which we owe to Men, 
but on the contrary is the only right Foun- 
dation of all Duty and Affection what- 
ſoever. 

Without all doubt the great Objections 
that have been made to this Doctrine, 
have ariſen from the unſkilful Explications 

put upon it by ſome good Men too much 
warmed, who ſeem to have deſcribed it 
in ſuch a Manner as to have left no room 
for any other Duty whatſoever. ' They 
have underſtood that in an excluſive Senſe, 
which ſhould have been explained in a 
comprehenſive one, My meaning is this. 
God Almighty requires us to love him 
with 


SERM. ginated and independent upon the Creator: 
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with our whole Heart and Soul. This is SER. 

certainly the moſt reaſonable Thing in the VL 

World, for he poſſeſſes every Thing that 

naturally claims. Love. Hence in order 

to magnify this Divine Love, it has been 

thought neceſſary to under-value every 

other : If we were allowed to love Man, 

or any of thoſe good Things here, it was 

I know not how, by way of Indulgence 

or Compaſſion to the Infirmities of Man 

in this corrupted State ; but it was really 

ſo much ſtolen from God. And conſe- 

quently as Tertullian ſomewhere in the 

Height of his Zeal againſt Incontinence, 

ſays, that Marriage itſelf is but a licenſed 

Kind of Impurity, ſo this Love was a 

Kind of allowed Robbery : And by De- 

grees, from the moſt exalted Notions of 

God, and the Love that is due to him, 

they have proceeded firſt to deſpiſe, and 

then to hate the World, and every Thing 

that is in it, and Man eſpecially above all. 

They have conſidered God as I know not 

what Kind of Perfection ſtanding outſide 

the World, and having but little Affinity 

or Connexion with it; and therefore the 
more 
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SERM. more vehemently they have loved God, 
VI. till the further they are removed from 
SY the World, and the greater is their Aver- 


fion to it: And hence the Love of Solitude 
and a monaſtick Life. 

But this certainly is a great and very 
dangerous Perverſion of a noble Truth, 
For this Love of God with the whole 
Heart, can never be juſtified but in that 
Senſe in which it comprehends and in- 
wraps all other Loves within it, and 
conſequently inſtead of deſtroying them, 
makes every one reaſonable and neceſſary 
in their ſeveral Meaſures and Proportions. 

If God were one Thing, and the World 
another wholly independent of him, it 
were another Caſe : But as it is, it is Non- 
ſenſe to talk of loving God, and hating the 
World which is the Work of God; to 
love God and hate Man who was made 
in the Image of God; to love him in his 
Perſon, and to hate him in all the Com- 
munications which he has been pleaſed 
to make of Himſelf, And therefore St, 
Jobn tells us expreſly in his 1/ Epiſtle and 
ivth Chapter, that if a Man ſay, 1 5 

| Goa, 
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God, and hateth his Brother, he is a Liar: SE RM 
And the Reaſon he gives for it is very VI. 
ſtrong and convincing ; For he that loveth 
not his Brother whom he hath ſeen, how can 
he Love God whom he hath not ſeen? If 
every Thing that he ſees be a proper Ob- 
jet for his Hatred, which Way or by 
what Steps ſhall he aſcend to the Love of 
God? If every Thing that we fee of God 
be to be hated, how can we love That 
of him which we do not ſee? Shall not 
we judge of the Fountain by the Stream ? 
To pretend therefore to love God at the 
ſame Time that we hate our Brother, is 
Abſurdity and Contradiction; it is a Lie: 
We don't love God, but we only hate 
Man, and under that Cover of loving God 
we are feeding and gratifying a general 
Malevolence, or at leaſt a black Melan- 
choly which throws a Cloud over all the 
Divine Adminiſtration. And therefore to 
prevent any. Miſtakes of this Kind, he 
wiſely ſubjoins in the next Verſe, This 
Commandment have we from him, that he 
who loveth God, love his Brother alſo@. We 
muſt not think to attone for a Want of 
M Affection 
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SE RM. Affection to our Brother by any pretend. 

VI. ed Love of God. 
—— $o far therefore is the Love of God, 
rightly underſtood, from claſhing with our 
Love to Men, that it is a neceſſary Foun- 
dation for it: For, for the ſame Reaſon that 
we love God abſolutely and without reſerve, 
with the whole Strength of our Soul, we 
ſhall of Neceſſity love whatever proceeds 
from him, according to that Meaſure of 
Goodneſs and Amiableneſs that he has 
impreſſed upon it, and in proportion as it 
approaches nearer to that great Exemplar 

of all Perfection. 
0 Now this Love of God at the Bottom 
| will ſweeten and mellow the Mind, and 
gently diſpoſe it to believe well of Things, 
to reliſh the Good that is in them, and 
to be open to thoſe delightful Influences 
which they are for ever ſhedding upon 
; us. If we love God ( which cannot be 
without placing in him all Goodneſs and 
| Perfection) we ſhall always come to Men 
and Things with a Prepoſſeſſion in their 
Favour ; for we ſhall conſider them all 


as ſo many Streamings from his Perfec- 
tion, 
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tion, as coming from a Hand which made 8E RN. 
them right; and tho Men have ſince cor- VI. 
rupted themſelves greatly, and followed —_— 
Ways of Happineſs of their own Inven- 
tion, yet ſtill after all, preſerving ſtrong 
and deep Impreſſions of that primitive 
Rectitude and Integrity which was ſtamp- 
ed upon them. In a Word, as long as 
we think well of God, we ſhall think well 
of the Whole : And that will be a noble 
Foundation of Love to Mankind, and to 
particular Men; and being at the Bottom 
of all thoſe little Diſcontents which ariſe 
between Man and Man from claſhing In- 
tereſts, will be ſtrong enough to work 
them off; and we ſhall be able always 
after thoſe little Ruffles, without much 
Difficulty, to ſettle again into that bleſſed = 
Peace of Mind, which is the natural Fruit 
of this univerſal Love. 

Whereas on the contrary, without this 
Love of God, which ought to be the 
Ground of all others, and which will of 
Courſe unite and cement them into one 
noble and magnificent Structure, it is all 
| Madneſs, Diſtraction and Confuſion, If 
: - 202 we 
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SERM. we Love at all, it is at random, from 
VI. meer Humour and Caprice; we ſhall Love 
—Y that more which deſerves it leſs, or it 
may be that which deſerves to be hated : 
Wholly led by Whimſies and Trifles, we 
ſhall not regard the true Proportions of 
Things, which only ought to regulate our 
Affections: For if we did ſo, the very 
ſame Reaſon, as it hath been ſaid before, 
which leads us to Love any one Thing 
in the World, would carry us effectually 
to the Love of God. And it is really the 
greateſt Object of Compaſſion in the 
World, a Soul wanting this natural Bal- 
laſt, toſſing to and fro, rolling up and 
down from Trifle to Trifle, offering his 
Love to every idle Amuſement, which 
does at the ſame Time as good as tell 

him, it is not in me. 
Or elſe wanting this natural Ground of 
Love, we ſhall it may be, ſubſtitute a 
Ground of Hatred, Malevolence and ill 
Humour in its Stead ; and accordingly 
explain all Things from a Scheme of Prin- 
ciples drawn from it ; come to every 
Thing with Prejudices againſt it ; throw 
a 
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a Tincture of Evil upon every Thing that SE RN. 
is Good; and like the Locuſts in the Pro- VI. 
phet Joel, turn a Garden of Eden into a * 


deſolate Wilderneſs. With this Bottom 
of Evil a Man may Love indeed, he may 
take Pleaſure and Laugh; but it will be 
by Accident: He will love that Man who 
will join with him in hating all others, 
that is, he will love out of pure Spite and 
Hatred: He will take Pleaſure in Satyrs 
and Invectives againſt Mankind, when he 
ſees Humanity diſgraced, and brought from 
that Rank of Dignity in which Religion 
has placed it down, below the Brute Cre- 
ation: He will laugh to ſee all Nature 
repreſented ridiculous : But in all this Ap- 
pearance of Mirth, he will be fo far from 
taſting any real Joy, that every Inſtance 
of this ill- placed Pleaſure is truly a Curſe 
to him, and nails him down more ſurely 
to Miſery by confirming him in that 
Ground of Melancholy and ill Humour. 
Now the Love of God diffuſed over the 
Soul, is, as I hinted before, the proper and 
natural Corrective to theſe four Humours, 
For as we love God with our whole Souls, 
| M 3 WG 
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SERM. we ſhall love every Thing that is derived 
VI. from him with ſuch a Portion of them 
as falls to its Share, And thus we may 
innocently and virtuouſly, and even nobly 
love the whole Creation, and every Part 
of it, not now as Idols ſet up in Oppo- 
fition to God, but in that well-proporti- 
oned Subordination to him which con- 
ſtitutes the Beauty and Unity of this great 
Fabrick. Thus the Love of the Creature, 
from being Idolatry, in which View the 
greateſt and moſt perfect of all created 
Beings muſt melt into nothing before the 
fupreme Source of all Perfection; inſtead 
of being Idolatry, I ſay, this Affection we 
beſtow on Things will be conſecrated into 
the Love and Service of God; every Paſ- 
fion of the Soul will be ſanctified and aſ- 
ſume the Nature of Religion ; in loving 
all thoſe good Things which are the Gifts 
of God in their due Meaſure (and further 
than that they are not really good at all) 
we ſhall love God, in praiſing and ho- 
nouring Men we ſhall glorify God, and 
ewhether wwe eat or drink, or whatever we 
do, wwe ſhall do it all to his Glory. This 
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is properly Holineſs which is the utmoſt 8E RN. 
Dignity of Human Nature: In Subſtance VI. 
indeed it does not differ from Virtue ; but 
it is Virtue made illuſtrious by a Tincture 
of Divinity, which every Action receives 
from the Idea of God which is united 
to it. 
And now after this, little more need 
be ſaid to ſhew the Rank which this Pre- 
cept holds in Religion, which was the 


Third and laſt Thing propoſed, That 
the Love of God is the firſt and great Com- 
mandment, the moſt eſſential and indif- 
penſable of all others. Enough has been 
faid already to put this Matter out of all 
Diſpute : For if the Whole be greater than 
its Part; if the All-good himſelf be ſome 
thing more perfect than one Beam and 
Communication of his Goodneſs ; it muſt 
be more right to love God than to love 
our Neighbour: For in loving God We 
love our Neighbour too; but to complete 
it, together with Him this whole heau- 
tiful Syſtem of Things, and beyond them 
ſtill an unfathomable Depth of unknown | 
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Beauty and Goodneſs which is all cen- 
ter'd in the Deity. 


We do wrong therefore to make this a 


ſecondary Duty and ſubſervient to others 
more important, It is firſt in its own 


Nature, in its Conſequence to us and our 
Happineſs, both publick and private, in- 
ternal and external, here and hereafter, 
And this is fo plain at firſt Sight, that 
nothing could have brought it in Queſtion 


but the forementioned Abuſe of the Love 


of God, by which ſome had underſtood 
the Love of a ſtrange Kind of ſolitary Per- 


fection, which was totally diſtinguiſhed ' 


from every other, and therefore might 
ſubſiſt of itſelf, without comprehending _ 
that Love which we ought to bear to every 
Thing lovely in its ſeveral Proportion. 
Hence it might bear a Diſpute, whether 
this Love or that were more to be choſen; 
whether we were more concerned to love 


our Brother that was near us, and in whoſe 


Welfare our own was ſo much intwiſted, 
or a Being however excellent in himſelf, 
yet ſo far removed from us as thoſe No- 
tions placed God, But it could never 


enter 
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enter into the Heart of Man to diſpute the Sg RM. 
Pre-eminence of the divine Love as we VI. 
have explained it: For it would be indeed VV 


to place Man in the Throne of God; for 
however we might expreſs ourſelves in 
Words, there we truly place God, there 
our Heart affirms him to be, where we 
place our higheſt Love and Affection: 
For there we conceive the ſupreme Good. 
And as the Love of God is undoubted- 
ly, in its own Nature and Importance to 
us, firſt and ſuperior to the Love of Man, 
ſo muſt the Actions that proceed from it 
of Courſe be more noble and valuable, 
as coming from a larger Principle. The 
Queſtion here is not whether we are to 
prefer the moral or the poſitive Part of 
our Duty; whether Acts of Beneficence, 
or thoſe which are more ſtrictly called 
Religious Actions; for both One and the 
Other are comprehended under the Love 
of God in the large Senſe in which we 
have been underſtanding it: But whether 
there be not more Worth in an Action 
of either Kind proceeding from the Love 
of God, and the Honour we bear him, 
| than 
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SERM. than when it is wholly terminated in Man- 
VI. It is plain that we may do the ſame Thing 
n either of theſe Views. We may be 


juſt and honeſt purely as theſe are Civil 
Virtues, and tend to promote the Happi- 
neſs of Mankind ; and ſo we may go to 
Church and perform Acts of Devotion, 
purely as it is a Civil Convenience and 
Neceſſary to preſerve Order and Regula- 
rity among Men; that is, we may do 
both theſe from a Principle which reſts 
ultimately in Man, without any further 
Regard : Or we may perform them both 
with a Regard to the Divine Adminiſtra- 
tion, as together with the preſent Intereſt 
of Man they make a Part of that univer- 
fal Order and everlaſting Righteouſneſs in 


which the eternal Well-Being of the Whole 


is founded. In one Senſe they are the 
Grounds of Human Proſperity ; in the 
other they are the Pillars of the World 
itſelf. Upon this Conſideration therefore 
it ſeems very plain, that an Action pro- 
ceeding from the Love of God muſt in 
itſelf be more noble and perfect than that 
which proceeds from the Love of Man; 

for 
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I purpoſely avoid now every Thing that 
looks like Controverſy, and therefore I 
do not enquire by which Kind of Actions 
we moſt promote the Honour of God, and 
beſt expreſs the Love we bear to him, 
whether thoſe we commonly call Moral 
Actions, or Religious Duties; but it is very 
evident that the Worth of the Latter is 
not to be meaſured purely by the Refe- 
rence they have to the Former. Religious 
Duties are not valuable only becauſe they 
promote Morality : For this would be to 
place a Regard to Man uppermoſt ; to 
make Man Principal and God Subſervient : 
But One and the Other derive all their 
Worth from the Principle that animates 
them. Religion is nothing without the 
Love of God, which is the Soul and Spi- 
rit of it; and means the Love of that 
eternal Being that is the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the World and Father of Men, 
and conſequently comprehends within it 
the Love of our Brother, without whi 


it 


far they muſt be proportioned one to the S ERM. 


other, as the Principles from which they VL 
flow. a 
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SE RM. it is not the Love of God, but of ſome. 
VI. thing elſe : And again, Actions of Bene. 


CYV fcence are nothing without real Charity — 

and the unfeigned Love of our Brother, 
which itſelf muſt preſerve its due Subor. . 

dination to the ſupreme Object of our 15 

Affection. 5 
'Tis this Love of God, not in Oppol ll * 

tion to the Love of Man, but neceſſarily | % 
eomprehenſive of it, if it be true and , 

genuine, that Religion is wholly deſigned 50 

to cultivate, For tho the Worſhip of E 

God be ſeated primarily in the Spirit, yet h 

it is impoſſible but it muſt diſcover itſelf 


by external Actions ſuited to it, which as 
they naturally accompany it, ſo they na- 
turally cheriſh that internal Diſpoſition. 
And a Man may as well pretend to love 
his Neighbour in his Heart without one 
Action of Beneficence or Charity, as to 
love God in Truth without Actions of 
Piety and Devotion. Such a quiet un- 
active dead Love as that is, which. diſco- 
vers itſelf by no Fruits at all, can be no 
more acceptable to God, than that Faith 


which does not operate by Works. They 
| are 
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are indeed neither valuable without the Se xv. 

other, becauſe they can neither truly ſub- VI. 

ſiſt without the other. 9 
Let us therefore all be perſwaded to 

join together what God has thus cloſely 

united ; the Love of God with the Love 

of Man ; the Love of the Heart with the 

proper Expreſſions of Piety and Charity 

that grow from it. For this is the Law 

and the Prophets : So ſhall we be happy 

here, and obtain that everlaſting Beatitude 

in the World to come; whither, O God 

Almighty, Conduct us all for Jeſus Chriſts 

Sake! Amen, 


SERMON 


SERMON VI. 


Chriſtianity the Completion of 
the Law. 


— 
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Think not that I am come to deſtroy the Law 
and the Prophets ; I am not come to de- 


ſtroy, but to fulfil. 


of our Saviour from the Be- 
ginning to the End. He was come into 
the World to introduce the Kingdom of 


Heaven 
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SERM, Heaven among Men; and it was nece 


VII. that the Subjects of this Kingdom ſhould 
4h 


conformed to its Laws, and act agree- 
ably to the Nature of it. They muſt have 
Affections and Diſpoſitions adapted to it. 
For to be naturalized into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and yet in every reſpect to be- 
have ourſelves as Members of one of theſe 
Kingdoms of the Earth; to have no Af- 


fections, no Solicitudes but what ariſe 


from the Nature of theſe earthly Com- 
munities, is full as abſurd as if a Perſon 


naturalized into one Kingdom ſhould have 


all his Fortunes in another, and all his 
Happineſs depending upon the Proſperity 


of it. Can ſuch a Man make a good 


Subject here? Will not his Heart be where 
his Treaſure is? Can he ſerve That and 
This too both at once fincerely ? 

With this leading Notion to direct us, 
many of thoſe Precepts of our Saviour, 
which otherwiſe would appear hard Say- 


ings, come in eaſy and conformable to 
his Deſign. For if the ſupreme Beatitude 
of Man is to be found only in this King- 
dom of Heaven, then it is plain that we 


muſt 
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muſt not always take our Meaſures of SRRUI. 
Happineſs from thoſe Appearances of VIII. 
Pleaſure and Gaiety upon Earth. It will 
be neceſſary ſometimes, when Righteouſ- 
neſs and the Cauſe of the Kingdom of 
Heaven require it, to paſs thro' Mourning; 
Reproach and Perſecution in our Way to 
Bleſſedneſs. A humble, eaſy, merciful, 
innocent and peaceable Temiper, a Mode- 
ration for this World, and a Thirſt after 
ſubſtantial Good, however improper they 
may be to make Acquiſitions here, are 
yet neceſſary Qualifications for an Inhe- 
ritance in this Kingdom. For by the 
Way, that Expreſſion in the 4h Verſe, 
Bleſſed are the Meek, for they ſhall inherit 
the Earth, appears to have no Concern 
with any earthly Poſſeſſion : To iuberit 
the Land being a common Phraſe, and 
meaning no more than ſimply to inherit 
or poſſeſs, the Nature of this Inheritance 
muſt be determined by the Subject which 
our Saviour is treating, and therefore in 
this Place can be no other than an Inhe- 
ritance or Poſſeſſion in the Kingdom of 
Heaven. 

N If 
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to a higher View: That is, as before, 


Chriſtianity the 
If the Laws of this Kingdom are Righ- 


VII. teouſneſs itſelf, the laſt Standard of Juſtice, 
—— and the Laws of earthly Kingdoms are 


no otherwiſe binding than as they are 
conformed to this Standard ; then it may 
ſometimes happen in Caſes of Inſult, Op- 
preſſion and Violence, where the national 
Laws give a Right of Vengeance and Re- 
paration, it may ſometimes happen, I fay, 
to be fit to Sacrifice thoſe inferior Rights 


when the Cauſe of true Righteouſneſs and 
the Intereſts of the Kingdom of Heaven 
require it: And at all Times this Conſi- 
deration of a higher Juſtice will of Courſe 
give ſome Moderation to our Claims. And 
accordingly we muſt lend, give, and for- 
give, not abſolutely according to the Rules 
and Meaſures of this World, but with an 
Eye to the ſupreme Rule of Right and 
Fitneſs. - 22 

Again, If we are all Subjects of this 
heavenly Kingdom, then we muſt regu- 
late our Friendſhip and our Enmity, our 
Love and our Hatred by the Meaſure of 
this Kingdom. There is then a Love due 
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to all the World, as being all Fellow-Ci- SERINI. 
tizens of the one common Country of VII. 
Mankind. But if we love and hate till 
by no other Meaſure than the private In- 
tereſts of Perſons, Families, Societies of 
Nations of Men, if we love the Friends 
and hate the Enemies of theſe only, and 
with regard only to theſe partial Intereſts, 
how are we Members of the Kingdom 
of Heaven? What are we other than 

- Publicans, or any Clan of Men however 
Joined ? For theſe are all hearty in theit 
- own Intereſts, and thoſe of their Society, 
love its Friends and hate its Enemies. And 
ſo if all our Cares and Diſquietudes are 

center'd in eating, and drinking, and 
clothing, and the other Conveniences of 
this World, how do we appear to boo to 
another Country ? The Gentiles who profeſs 
to ſeek nothing further, can do no more 
than this. Our firſt Concern therefore 
muſt be about the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and our Intereſt in That. And this 
comprehending all others, will of Neceſ- 
ſity give Bounds and Rules to the infe- 
N 2 riot 
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Sexm. inferior ones, which muſt all be proſe» 
VII. cuted with an Affection proportioned to 
dkeir Moment here. 


To this Kingdom of Heaven muſt all 
our Actions ultimately be referred: We 
muſt do Alms, we muſt Faſt, we muſt 
Pray with a View to this. For which Reaſon 
undoubtedly it is that our Bleſſed Saviour 
bids us direct our Prayers to the King of 
this Kingdom, Our Pather which is in 
Heaven, and to pray that his Name be 
hallowed, his 8 come. But if inſtead 
of this we do theſe or any other Acts of 
Religion from Motives of Reputation or 
Gain, or as Things convenient only to 
preſerve Order and Regularity in a Fami- 
ly or State, it is evident that we do not 
act then as Members of this Kingdom, 
and muſt not expect any Reward from its 
King: Fer we have it in obtaining thoſe 
Advantages which we propoſe. 5 

This is ſufficient to let us ſee the ge- 
neral Courſe of the Argument which ap- 


pears in this Diſcourſe of Jeſus Chriſt. 


But to this there was one Objection which 


dur Saviour obviates in the Words of my 
Text. 
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Text. This Doctrine might ſeem to untie SzRM, - 
the Bonds of all Society, to deſtroy all VII. 
Laws of Nations, and with the reſt, that 


of Moſes, which was wholly calculated to 
ſuit the Nation of the Jeus only. For 
if every Thing muſt be referred to the 
Kingdom of Heaven and its Laws, and 
that Kingdom comprehends all Mankind, 
then in Truth there is but this one King- 
dom, and all other Diſtinctions are of 
Courſe diſſolved and loſt: Feus and Gen- 
tiles are all one here, and Moſes and the 
Prophets who went upon the Feuiſb Eſta- 
bliſnment, have no longer any Place. 
This was natural enough to object; for 
which Reaſon Jeſus Chrift ſays, Think not 
(intimating that otherwiſe Men might be 
apt to think ſo) Think not that I am come 
to deſtroy the Law and the Prophets: 1 am 
not come to deſtroy, but to fulfil, And ac- 
cordingly he proceeds to ſhew that he is 
not come to deſtroy any Truth or any 
Duty of the antient Diſpenſation, but to 
advance and carry them to the utmoſt 
Pitch of Conſummation : Not one jot or 
one tittle, not the leaſt Commandment of 
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the Law was to be annihilated, but in- 


VII. ſtead of that, completed and perfected. 
He does not deſtroy the Righteouſneſs of 


the Scribes and Phariſees, but only ſays 
that the Righteouſneſs of his Diſciples mult 
exceed Theirs, or they could not for Rea- 
ſons above-mentioned be Members of the 
Kingdom of Heaven; he goes on to inſtance 
in many particular Commandments of the 
Law ; Thou ſhalt not Murder; Thou ſhalt 
not commit Adultery ; Thou ſhalt not fiuear 


falſely : All theſe were ſtill Duties as much 


as ever, but were now extended as far 
as the Reaſon of them extended, to. for- 


bid raſh Anger, Luſt, looſe Swearing, and 


whatever was evil i in thoſe Sins, and tend- 
ed to create them. And in the ſame Pro- 
portion is the Penalty enlarged, but not 
aboliſhed. Every Crime is ſtill juſtly ob- 
noxious to the Judgment and the Council, 
to. the Puniſhments and Cenſures of this 
Life: But theſe are not the proper Inflicti- 
ons of the Kingdom of Heaven, ; that 
knows no other Puniſhment but the ever- 


laſting One, the Hell of Fire as it is here 


_ 
Meſes 
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Moſes had ordered that no one ſhould SE RRT. 
put away his Wife but in due Form of VII. 
Law, in order to check in ſome Meaſure, — | 
cauſeleſs Separations and a too promiſcu- 
ous Abuſe of Marriage: And this Law 
was right as far as it went, all of it that 
was poſitive and commanding. But the 
Statutes of the Kingdom of Heaven carry 
it to perfection, and admit no Separation 
at all but what is founded upon the natu- 
ral Breach of that ſacred Union eſtabliſhed 
by God between Man and Woman. 
Again it was ſaid; an Eye for an Eye, 
and a Tooth for a Tooth: And Thou ſhalt love 
thy Neighbour and hate thine Enemy. And 
rightly ſaid in a civil Conſideration, as 
theſe Laws are neceſſary to preſerve our 
civil Intereſts, to ſhelter us from Inſults, 
and to defend our Country from its Ene- 
mies. But the Kingdom of Heaven re- 
quires ſomething further, that we be not 
wholly confined to any Society upon Earth 
and the Intereſts of it, but act as Mem- 
bers of that Kingdom where every Thing 
is in Perfection, that boundleſs Kingdom 
of which God is King, into the Laws of 
N 4 which 
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SE RM. which, every Duty, and every Obligation 
VII. is ultimately reſolved, the Rewards and 
Yo Puniſhments of which comprehend all 


Happineſs and Miſery ; ; and conſequently 
that we Sacrifice, as I ſaid before, thoſe 
Vengeances and Enmities that ariſe from 
partial Intereſts below, when they are in- 
conſiſtent with that one great End of 
Man : In one Word, that we be perfet? as 
our Father which is in Heaven is perfect. 

Thus in order to give the full Senſe of 
our Lord in theſe Words, 1 am not come 
70 deſtroy, but to fu If, I have found i it ne- 
ceſſary to explain ſomewhat more at large 
the general Tendency and Argument of 
his whole Sermon. And in doing this, 
] have done a great deal towards the Sub- 
jet itſelf, which will now be diſpatched 
in much fewer Words. For in order to 
confirm the Truth which our Saviour here 
in the Text pronounces, that he is mot 
com? to deſtroy the Law and the Prophets, 
but to fu fil them, I propoſe to ſhew, 


Firft, That the Law and the Prophets 
were in themſelves incomplete and wanted 
Perfection. Secondly, 
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what was wanting to them, and fo ab- 


which was before defective. And 

Laſily, That this Perfection ſuperindu- 
ced by Jeſus Chriſt, deſtroyed no real Truth 
or Duty of the Law, but left them ſtill 
ſubſiſting in their full Force. 

This was a wide Subject, and EU 
have been treated to good purpoſe many 
Ways ; but I chuſe this, becauſe it ſeems 
to me moſt conformed to the true Inten- 
tion of our bleſſed Saviour: And accord- 


ingly 


I begin with the frf, That the Law 
and the Prophets were in themſelves in- 
complete and wanted Perfection. And 
to prove this, we need only to conſider 
what was hinted before, that that whole 
Diſpenſation was referred to the People 
of the Jeus only, and adapted to the 
Intereſts of that one Nation. We hardly 
know any thing of God but by his Deal- 
ings with them. Thoſe Matters of the 
moſt univerſal Concern to Mankind, the 

Creation, 
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ſolutely perfected the Scheme of Religion 9 
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Sr RNI. Creation, the Fall, the Flod, the Diſper- 
VII. for, &c. beſides that they are paſt lightly 
over, are evidently introduced only to be 


a Foundation for that peculiar People, 
and carry in them a viſible Leaning to- 
wards them. | 

When in Abraham, Iſaac, and Fac 
the whole Nation of the Jes was com- 
prized in a ſingle Family, the Fayour of 
God appeared to be confined to that Fa- 
mily, and exhibited itſelf in a Manner 
accommodated to that Family-State of the 
Fews. No ſettled Standard of Religion 
or Juſtice : No eſtabliſhed Way of com- 
municating the divine Influences in an 
even and regular Courſe : Only occaſional 
Revelations and Appearances : They con- 
ſulting God, and God giving them Anſwers 
according to the particular Circumſtances 
and Exigencies of their Families, 

Afterwards when the Jeus were be- 
come a numerous People, and by a firong 
Hand and mighty Arm being delivered from 
their Servitude in Egypt, they required 
ſome Order and Government among them- 
ſelves; then it became neceffary that 


Things 
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Things ſhould aſſume another Form, and Ser, 
the Favour of God appear to them ina VIL 
national Eſtabliſhment of Religion and 2 
Juſtice ; thro' which the divine Bleſſing 
ſhould be conveyed to them by a ſteady 
and conſtant Adminiſtration, And ac- 
cordingly God gave them the Law by 
ges. | 

From this Time they were no longer 
to conſult God in that Simplicity in which 
the Patriarchs had done, when they need- 
ed only to aſk and to receive an Anſwer? 
The Word of God was depoſited with the 
Prieſts and Magiſtrates, who were there- 
fore called Gods, and inveſted with a 
Portion of his Spirit: And there they were 
to apply in all their Doubts, This how- 
ever not ſo abſolutely ſettled, but that 
ſtill, eſpecially in the Confines of the two 
Adminiſtrations, and before they had ac- 
quired a perfect Eſtabliſhment, upon great 
Occaſions there remained many Inſtances | 
of an extraordinary Intercourſe between | 
God and them, Till at laſt from the | 

| 


Times of David, when their Affairs were 
ſettled upon a firm Bottom, and they 
| might 


Chriſtianity the 


SeRM. might ſafely be truſted to the natural Ope- 
VII. ration of the Law; to the Obſervance or 
Neglect of That, are conſtantly attributed 


their Proſperity and Adverſity : If any 
Prophet aroſe, it was to recall them to 
that Rule : Very rarely any miraculous 
Interpoſition, but with a Deſign to recover 
the Honour and Credit of the Law. Nor 
needed there any Thing farther, fince all 
the Bleſſings that can attend a Nation, 
were to depend upon their Obedience to 
it, and every Curſe to follow the Breach 
of it. 
And here it may be worth obſerving, 
that the Care and Providence of God to- 
wards his Pepple were as truly exerted in 
providing them a Body of Laws Civil and 
Religious, the Obſervation of which ſhould 
carry with it an uninterrupted Stream of 
divine Favour, as by thoſe more imme- 
diate Intercourſes during their Infant-State, 
The Degree of Favour beſtowed upon 
them we may ſuppoſe nearly the ſame in 
either, but operating in a Manner agree- 
able to their reſpective Circumſtances; here 
in 
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in one ſteady Flow, there by Guſhes and SE RI. 
Intermiſſions. VII. 
Thus does God throughout this whole YN” 
Economy appear to be the God of the 
Jews, and the Law (as well the civil as the 
religious Part of it) to be a national Eſta- 
bliſhment, adapted to promote the Proſ- 
perity of that one Nation. For this Rea- 
ſon it was neceſſary that every Thing 
ſhould be marked out and defined, what 4 
ſhould be Murder, what Adultery, or Per- 1 
jury, what Satisfaction, what Puniſhment, | 
what Teſtimony : In a Word, whatever 1 
we now do in a civil Government, was 
then done, that the Judges might have a J 
Rule to walk by. But the Thoughts and 4 
Intentions which lead to thoſe Crimes, 
thoſe Degrees which fall beneath the De- 
finition of the Law, were for the ſame 
1 Reaſon leſs regarded. | 
In Religion the external Action and a © | 
punctuality in it. is every where required, 
becauſe that only can fall under the Cog- 
nizance of a Government. Whether they 
bore an inward Piety towards God, might 
be a Secret; but the outward Expreſſion 
| was 
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Chriſtianity the 
SERM. was viſible and ſubje& to the Notice of 
VII. Man. Whether they had the true Re- 
pentance of the Heart, was uncertain ; but 
to do Honour to God by an open Atone- 
ment and Confeſſion, was within the Power 
of the Law to compel, and that conſe- 
quently it required. As in Juſtice, to ab- 
ſtain from doing Injury, and where it is 
done, to make Reparation the Law can 
oblige; but whether it proceeds from 2 
true Principle of Love to our Neighbour, 
does not properly belong to any Tribunal 
here to inquire into. 
Their Worſhip of God was in the Na 
ture of it accommodated to them only, 
and accordingly it followed their Fortunes. 
When they 7ravelled in the Wilderneſs and 
pitched in Tents, he travelled with them 
and pitched in a Tent : When they were 
entered into their Reſt, the Ark of God reſt- 
ed with them : When they had their Houſes 
and Palaces, God had his Temple where 
the Jewiſh Worſhip was all center'd, 
Thither were all the Sacrifices to be 
brought: There were all the eus to meet 
three Times a Vear, at Feſtivals proper to 
the 
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the Seaſons of that Climate. Theſe Things Sp RM. 
were highly expedient to maintain the VII. 
Unity of a national Church, and Jerua- 


lem very conveniently ſituated to be the 
Center of it: The Sacrifices, the Cere- 
monies, the Prieſts, the Veſtments of the 
Prieſts all deſcribed to the moſt minute 
Particularity, are fitted to one People; for 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to Order and 
Beauty, that every Thing be ſuited to them 
that wear it: But for the ſame Reaſon for 
which they are ſuited to one Nation, they 
muſt be improper for all. 

The Promiſes are every Kind of nati- 
onal Proſperity, and tend all to this, that 
their Days may be long in the Land which 
the Lord their God giveth them, The 
Threatnings are all the Curſes that can 
befall a People, completed in this, to 


be driven from that good Land flowing 
with Milk and Honey. In ſhort, it is evi- 


dent that their whole polity Religious and 
Civil, was adapted to the Nature, and 
directed to the Advantage of this one Peo- 
ple, and that Moſes and the Prophets acted 
as Miniſters in this Diſpenſation ; accord- 
| f ing 
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SERM., ing to which the Jews were the Holy 
VII. choſen and peculiar People, and of Courſe 
” © ſeparated from all the Nations of the 


World. 

Now if we went upon the Heathen 
Scheme of many Deities, every one of 
which had his favourite Nation, and pro- 
moted its Proſperity to the utmoſt of his 
Power, and the God of the Jeus differed 
from thoſe of other Nations no other- 
wiſe than as perhaps he was ſomething 
greater and more powerful ; there might 
be then a Perfection in the Jewiſb Re- 
ligion ; I mean ſo much Perfection as 
could be expected under ſuch a State of 
Things, a Religion perfectly adapted to 
its Deity. But what Proportion is there 
between one All- perfect God and ſuch a 
Scheme of Religion? To ſuppoſe an infi- 
nite and eternal Being, and at the fame 
Time all his Favours and Influences con- 
fined to a particular Nation, is the utmoſt 
Abſurdity, Were he but One of the 
many Heathen Divinities, he might have 
Favours to beſtow for Reaſons peculiar 
to this or that Nation, diſtribute them 

by 
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or Place ; he can regard nothing but ac- 
cording to the eternalDifferences of Things; 
if he Bleſſes, it muſt be that which deſerves 
Bleſſing, wherever it be; and if he Puniſhes, 
it muſt be that which deſerves Paniſh- 
ment, without any Reſpect of Perſons, 
In bleſſing Abraham, for Inſtance (it is 
a Reaſoning which we learn from St. Paul) 
he bleſſes all Mankind as far as they are 
what Abraham was, as far as they poſſeſs 
his Righteouſneſs and Piety, and every 
Degree of it in a Meaſure proportioned. 
And hence it comes to paſs that from 
the Bleſſing beſtowed upon Abraham for 
his Faith, there lies an infallible Argu- 
ment that God will bleſs this Faith where- 
ever it be found; and not only that high 
Degree of Faith with that high Degree 
of Favour, but every ſmaller Meaſure ac- 
cording to its Rank. The fame Favour 
which he ſhewed the People of the Few, 
he muſt neceſſarily ſhew to all the Nati- 
ons of the Earth in the ſame Circum- 
ſtances 


by Humour and Caprice, by Likings or 8E RR. 
Grudges unaccountable: But an infinite VII. 
Being can make no Diſtinctions of Time 9 
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SxRM. ſtances, and in all Circumſtances accord- 
VII. ing to their ſeveral Proportions, 

Again, From this Perfection of the 

Deity it follows, that he cannot be led in 

his Judgment by the external Indications 

of Juſtice or Piety, but by the very Res- 

lity and Subſtance which are ſeated in the 

Heart. A Man might appear at Feru/alem 

very regularly at the ſtated Seaſons from 

6 Principles of Faſhion or Reputation, or 

Fear of the Puniſhment of the Law, or 


ſome other Reaſon widely different from 
that of true Piety or Gratitude towards 
| God: He might offer Sacrifices for Sin, 
and yet be deſtitute of a true Senſe of the 
Iniquity of it, and conſequently the Re- 
pentance which accompanies it ; He might 
pray and faſt and give Alms (which are our 
Saviour's Inſtances) in good Order as to 
all the external Requiſites, and yet want 
what will recommend him to his Father 
in Heaven. | 
From the ſame Perfection of our Hea- 
venly Father, Jeſus Chriſt argues in the 
moſt convincing Manner, that not only 


Murder, Adultery, Perjury, and thoſe Sins 
which 
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which are ſo full grown as to come within 
the Definition of the Law, not They 
only are criminal and deſerving Puniſh- 
ment ; but all Intentions, Wiſhes, and 
ſecret Workings of the Soul, every De- 
gree and Step towards them is intitled to 
its Puniſhment as truly as any of theſe : 
Thoſe Names of Reproach which the Law 
takes no Notice of, have yet their Venom 
and Malignity as truly as thoſe within the 
Law, and therefore a Puniſhment neceſ- 
ſarily belonging to them from a moſt righ- 
teous Tribunal. | 

The Jews therefore, ſo long as they pre- 
ſerved uncorrupt a right Notion of ane 
infinite, all-knowing and juſt God, had 
always ſomething which pointed to a 
Scheme of Things more perfect. And 
the Prophets, eſpecially 'the later. Ones, 
make bold Strokes towards it, very fre- 
quently extolling real, ſolid, and fubſtan- 
tial Piety and Virtue, not without expreſ- 
ſing ſome Contempt for thoſe Shews which 
the Law of Moſes enjoined. But the per- 
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SERM. Pbers was reſerved to Jeſus Chriſt; and this 
VII. was the 8 


Second Thing I propoſed to ſhew ; that 
he filled up what was wanting to Them, 
and ſo abſolutely prefected the Scheme of 
Religion which was before defective. 

To know what was the Religion of 
Feſus Chriſt, we have nothing to do but 
to make every thing perfect as our Father 
which is in Heaven is perfect: That is, to 
make every Part of the Structure corre- 
ſponding to that great Foundation, We 
muſt therefore pull down that Wall of 
Partition which encloſed the Jewiſb Na- 
tion, and diſtinguiſhed them from the reſt 
of the World ; extend every Thing in the 
Law of Moſes, which there is applied to 
one Nation, as far as the Reaſon of it ex- 
tends; and make that univerſal and in- 
finite which is there limited and confin- 
ed. There will remain then till all the 
fame Proportions, but only every Limb 
and Feature of the Law will be infinitely 
ſwelled. And according to that noble 


Obſervation of the Apg/e to the Hebrews, 
the 
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the Lau will then appear to be an exact Sram, 

Pattern, a Model and Exemplar of Hea- VII. 

venly Things, but not the Heavenly Things YN 
en ray Theſe were reſerved till the 
PFullneſs of Time to be diſcovered by the 
Goſpel, when the Veil ſhould be drawn afide, 
© and the great Myſtery of Ages diſcloſed, | 
If we underſtand the Actions of God 
in a Manner worthy of him, we muſt. 
conclude them to be infinite and eternal 
as Himſelf, By one and the ſame Sim- 
plicity of Action he ſhewed Grace to 
Abraham ſome Thouſands of Years ago, 
he ſtill ſhews it, and will do ſo to Eter- 
nity ; except we could ſuppoſe that he can 
ſtand differently to the ſame Things, and 
that what is true in one Age and in one 
Place, may be falſe in another. Inſtead. 
of Abraham therefore, put that Piety and 
Faith for which God ſhewed him Grace; 
: and inſtead. of that particular Grace which 
4 was ſhewn to Abraham, put that whole 
5 Sum of Grace which he ſhews to Man- 
y kind; and that will be the Doctrine of 
* Jeſus Chrift concerning the Grace of God : 
That there is a Grace of God which for 


O 3 ever 
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SERM. ever accompanies in different Meaſures 

VII. every Degree of Piety and Faith. Thus 

LY the Law will give us an Example of this 

eternal Truth in the Perſon of Abraham 

exhibited in the particular Manner, and 

with the Circumſtances related in his 

Hiſtory, but Grace itſelf came by Teſus 

Chriſt : This the Truth, and That one 

Exhibition of the Truth. | 

The Law of Moſes conſiſted in a parti- 

cular Form of Juſtice and Religion pre- 

ſcribed to the Fews, which was to be re- 

warded with every Kind of national Pro- 

ſperity. Inſtead therefore of the Jewiſb 

Law, put abſolute Juſtice and everlaſting 

Righteouſneſs the Duty of all Mankind: 

Inſtead of the Jewi/h Religion, put real 

and ſubſtantial Worſhip of the Spirit: 

Inſtead of Canaan and national Proſperity, 

put Heaven and Beatitude itſelf : And this 

will be the Chriftian Doctrine of the Re- 

ward promiſed to Righteouſneſs, The 

Law of Moſes will be one Exemplifica- 

tion of this Truth, but Chriſtianity is the 
Truth itfelf, 


Every 
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Every Offence againſt the Law of Moſes, SERM. 
whether in Juſtice or Religion, had a Pu- VII. 
niſhment adapted to it, a temporal and a 
national Puniſhment which we are to ſup- 
poſe equivalent to the Injury done to the 
Publick by the Tranſgreffion. There were 
eſtabliſhed Reparations to God by ſome 
Offerings for Sin, which ought to be fo 
contrived as by the Nature of the Satis- 
faction to make amends for the Diſhonour 
put upon the Fewiſb Religion, And where 
this could not be done, and the Crime 
exceeded all Reparation, there nothing re- 
mained but Death, which was an abſo- 
late Deprivation of every temporal Ad- 
vantage. Put this into Chriſtian Language, 
and an Offence againſt Moſes will here 
be abſolutely Sin againſt God, and pu- 
niſned by the eternal Laws of his King- 
dom, This Kingdom however admits a 
Satisfaction to be made, but not that en- 
joined by Moſes: For that by the Suppo- 
ſition could be but proportioned to the 
Affront put upon that Religion; and tbe 
Blood of Bulls and of Goats might waſh of 
Offences againſt a Religion which: conſiſt» 
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SER, ed in the Sacrifices of Bulls and Goats 
VII. But it could not poſſibly waſh away Sin 


Chriftianity the 


in the Chriſtian Senſe ; the Pollution of the 
Heart and Conſcience. It muſt be a Sa- 
tisfaction proportioned to the Mind and 
its Thoughts, juſt as that external Cere- 
mony of the Law was to the Body and 


its Actions. There muſt be an adequate 


Senſe of Sin; a Humiliation of Soul 
whereby we acknowledge the Juſtice of 
God in the Puniſhment of it ; a Faith in 
the Death and Sufferings of Feſus Chrift, 
whereby we are united to that great Atone- 
ment. (It would be going too far from 
my Subject at preſent, to enter deeper 
into this Point.) And without that as un- 
der the Law, the Offender was left to 
ſuffer Death, the laſt Puniſnment which 


That knew, ſo here the Sinner is of Ne- 


ceſſity cut off from Life in the Goppel 
Senſe, and left under the Power of an 
eternal Death, an abſolute Incapacity of 
Happineſs. 

Again, what Moſes was to the Jeuiſb 
Nation, that ſame is Jeſus Chriſt abſolute- 
ly and without Reſtriction to all Mankind. 


In 
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In this great Family of the World Mo/es SRE RNA. 
was a Servant that had a particular Part VII. 
aſſigned him, and he was faithful in his YY 


Office: But he was himſelf but one of 
the Family, and his. Office but one Branch 
of that univerſal Superintendence veſted 
in the Son. Meſes was employed by God 
in diſpenſing a certain Portion of his 
Word, but Jeſus Chrift is the Word itſelf, 
God has but one Word, but great is the 
Company of thoſe that publiſh it; it is 
heard at fundry Times, and in divers Man- 
ners, from everlaſting to everlaſting. And 
the Proportion would be all loſt, if you 
could ſuppoſe Jeſus Chrift to be any thing 
leſs than this Word embodied ; for thus 
only does he fill his Character. Thus 
will all the Communications which can 
poſſibly proceed from God to Man, paſs 
thro' him, and by this Fulneſs of the 


| Deity he will be qualified to repreſent 


God to Man, as by the Fulneſs of his 
Humanity to repreſent Man to Gd. 

All this Perfection of Chriſtianity ne- 
ceſſarily flows (as I have obſerved before) 


from the Perfection of the Deity. For if 


God 
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SERM. 


Chriſtianity the 
God be perfet, his Government, his Re- 


VII. ligion, his Word, his Grace and Truth is 
== perfect ; and this Ferfection in God and 


ed; the One King to whom all Homage 


his Government, requires of Courſe a Per- 
fection of Faith and Obedience in us to 
correſpond to it; and makes it reaſonable 
that there be a Perfection of Rewards and 
Puniſhments to ſupport this high Claim, 
and make it all conſiſtent. 

From this Perfection of God, and that 
of the Chriſtian Religion which is built 
upon it, according to which, Chriſtianity 
appears to be not another Thing from 
the Lau, but the Law itſelf filled up to 
the Meaſure of the Divine Being; it be- 


comes neceſſary to underſtand every Thing 


in the Law in a Senſe ſuited to the Chri- 


fran Economy: Feſus Chriſt as the Son 


and Heir of all Things, is the natural 
Lord of all the Fruth which is diſpenſed 
by his Miniſters and Servants: He is the 
One Prophet, in whom all their Inſpira- 
tions are center d; the One Atonement in 
which all Propitiations are comprehend- 
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is due. And conſequently whatever is Sꝝ RN. 
faid in the Law relating to theſe, belongs to VIL 
Him, not by way of Accommodation and 


at ſecond hand, but firſt and principally; 
and to Them no otherwife than as they 
are Communications from Him and Mem- 
bers of Him. Redemption, Salvation, and 
Life, which to the Jews have a tempo- 
rary meaning ſuited to their Situation in 
this World, the Chriſtian muſt neceſfarily 
underſtand, as it is underſtood in the new 
Teſtament, in their fulleſt Signification of 
abſolute Salvation, and Life Eternal. And 
where Death and the Grave are threatened 
to Tranſgreſſion, we can underſtand no- 
thing elfe but an eternal Death. And this 
is the firſt and trueſt Senſe which only 
can belong to God, who can ſay nothing 


but what is abſolute and eternal, and 
which therefore it is impoſſible for us ta 


give up without giving up the Perfection 

of the Deity, and the Perfection of the 

Chriſtian Religion which reſts upon it. 
Without this were Jeſus Chriſt but an- 


other Prophet however Great, and his 
| Doctrine 


Chriſtianity the 


SERM, Doctrine but another Doctrine how wiſe 

VII. ſoever, and the God of the Chriſtians ſome 
—YY other God how much ſoever Superior; no 
Argument would lie from one Diſpenſation 


to the other; they would be wholly di- 
ſtinct; what was ſaid to the Jeus would 
be ſaid to them only; and this latter Re- 
velation might deſtroy and annihilate the 
former. But this it does not, for Feſus 


Chriſt came not to deſtroy, but to fu il: And 
this was the 


145 thing propoſed, That the Perfec- 
tion ſuperinduced by Feſus Chriſt deſtroys 
no real Truth or Doctrine of the Law, 
but leaves them ſtill to ſubſiſt in their 
full Force. But as it would be too long, 
fo neither is it neceſſary to purſue this in 
all its Extent; nothing being plainer in 
the Groſs from what has been ſaid before. 

For becauſe there is revealed to us by 
Jeſus Chriſt, a univerſal Grace of God to 
all Mankind, does it follow from thence 
that God did not exhibit that particular 
Grace to Abraham and the Nation of the 
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Fews which is recorded in their Story? Sz RN. 
On the contrary, may not we reaſonably VII. 
conclude that God has actually exhibited Yo 
it in infinite Manners and Degrees, and 
that this was one of thoſe infinite Exhi- 
bitions ? 

Becauſe we muſt faſt and pray, and 
do alms in Secret, does it follow that 
there muſt be no publick Prayers, or Faſts 
or Charities ? No ſurely, theſe are ſtill as 
neceſſary as ever, and have as great Ad- 
vantages towards the preſerving a viſible 
Face of Religion and Benevolence in the 
World, the maintaining Order and Society 
Sc. And provided we do in the ſecret 
Retirements of our Soul direct thoſe pub- 
lick Offices to the Glory of God, we do 
as truly perform our bleſſed Saviour's In- 
tention, as if we went into the moſt pri- 
vate Cloſets. 

The Chriſtian Worſhip is a Worſhip in 
Spirit and in Truth: But muſt it there- 
fore be performed in no Place and at no 
Time, with no devout Words or Geſtures 
that ſhall correſpond with and cheriſh this 
anvard Piety of the Soul? 

The 


| 
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The Kingdom of God is the Perfection 


VII. of all Government, its Laws and Sancti- 


CY 


ons the moſt conſummate ; but does this 
exclude all human Government? Deſtroy 
all Societies, all Laws and Sanctions among 
Men? Our Affections muſt be center'd in 
Heaven; but muſt we therefore preſerve 
no Love to our Countries or Families 
upon Earth ? 

No thinking Man, I ſuppoſe, will fay 
this : Or he ſhould as well fay it in one 
Inſtance as in another. We may full as 
reaſonably affirm that 7eſus Chriſt came to 
deſtroy all civil Government, as all nati- 
onal Religion : And it happens that. all 
thoſe Inſtances mentioned by our Saviour 
from my Text to the End of the Chapter, 
regard moral Duties and civil Rights ari- 
ſing from human Societies, which none 
ever but a very few Enthuſiaſts have ven- 
tured to ſuppoſe that our bleſſed Saviour 
aboliſhed. In Truth he aboliſhed nothing 
that is neceſſary to maintain an Order 
and Regularity in human Things, but 
only ſuperadded to it a Perfection ariſing 

| from 
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from the Conſideration of an eternal King- SERM. 

dom. VIL 
Upon the Whole then it appears, that On 

thoſe two Diſpenſations of God have each 

their proper Tendency : One to ſhew us 

the Importance of a national Religion, 

and a national Juſtice to this World, and 

the Proſperity of a Nation ; the Other the 

abſolute Importance of Religion itſelf, 

and Juſtice itſelf towards our ſupreme 

Beatitude in the Kingdom of Heaven ; a 

Kingdom which does not exclude, but 

like that Heaven above us, comprehends 

within it the Earth and all its Intereſts. 


To God, Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, be 


given all Glory, now and ever. Amen. 


* 
* 


SERMON VIII 
On the Nature of Divine Worſhip, 
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Psalu xcvi. +9. 
Worſhip the Lord i in the Beauty of Holineſs 


HIS is an Expreſſion pretty Ser. 
familiar with the P/almift, and VIII. 
"2 may be underſtood either as a 
Direction how the Worſhip of 
God ought to be performed, that is, with 
all Gracefulneſs and Dignity ; or an In- 
vitation to all the Earth, all the Kin- 
dreds of the People, to come into the Courts 
of the Lord, and to V. orſhip him in his 
p bol 
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VIII. Magnificence of its Structure is er called ' 
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holy Sanctuary, which from the Glory and 


—— the Beauty of Holineſs. In either Senſe, 


- . w— — . - — * 
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whether we conſider this as a poſitive Di- 
rection, or only ab a model of Worſhip 
originally inſtituted by divine Command, 
we are given feen - fy underſtand, 
that the Worſhip of ought to be 
performed with a becoming Dignity. I. 
expreſs myſelf ſo in general, becauſe J 
would comprehend the Whole ; the Place, 
the Ceremonies, the Ornaments, the Po- 
ſtures : In a, Word, the whole external 
Face of Worſhip, every Thing that can 
add a Beauty, a Gracefulneſs and Solem- 
nity to the Offices of Religion. 

That great Care was taken of this un- 
der the antient Lau, and by the expreſs 
Direction of God himſelf, we all know: 
But at the ſame Time we are many of 
us inclined to think, or we argue as if 


we did think, that this was intirely abo- 
liſhed under the Cbriſtian Diſpenſation: 

That our Saviour having ner, that 
God ought to be worſhipped in Spirit and 
in Truth, did by that Diſcountenance and 


Condemn 
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Condemn all exterior Appearance, and left SzzM; 


Religion intirely naked and deveſted of VIII. 
all Form. It may be worth our while 


therefore to gain ſome clear Notions of 
this Matter, and to this purpoſe a Diſcourſe 
on the Subject, eſpecially upon this Oc- 
caſion, may be of ſome Service. Accord 
ingly I fhall 


Firſt, Conſider the Nature of Divine 
Worſhip; and from thence 


Secondly, Shew the Neceſſity of perform- 
ing it in the Beauty of Holin:ſi, with a be- 
coming Gracefulneſs and Solemnity in all 
its Parts. And under this Head I ſhall 
take Notice of ſuch Objections as may 
occur, | | 


We are firſt then to conſider che Nature 
of Divine Worſhip. 


The Word here uſed, in the Original 
is well known to ſignify properly the Pro- 
tration of the whole Body. There are 
other Words which ſignify the Bending 
of the Knee, the Bowing of the Head, 
the Inclination of the upper Part of the 

P 2 Body ; 
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SE RM. Body: Theſe were all Forms of Humi- 
VIIE eden; but the firſt the greateſt and moſt 
„ gsolemn, by which the Eaſtern Nations 
expreſſed their Honour and Reverence to 
thoſe before whom they were performed. 
We find no leſs than three of theſe to- 
gether, Pſalm xcv. 6. O come, let us wor- 
ſhip and bow down : Let us kneel before the 
Lord our Maker. And 1 Chron. xxix. 20. 
All - the Congregation bleſſed, or bent the 
Knee to the Lord God of their Fathers, and 
bowed down their Heads, and worſhipped, 
that is, proſtrated themſelves before the 

Lord and the King. 

Here it is worth obſerving, and we 
ſhall make ſome uſe of this Obſervation 
hereafter, that all theſe Poſtures of Re- 
verence, even that of Proſtration not ex- 
cepted, were not ſo appropriated to the 
divine Worſhip, but that they were uſed 
alſo to expreſs the Honour that was paid 
te Princes and others of high Eminence. 
And it cannot well be otherwiſe: For 
when God Almighty requires Honours 
from us of any Kind to be paid him, it 
is * that he uſe Words of a known 

bi, Signi- 


— — — — — 
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Signification, that is, Words that ſignify SRE RNM. 
ſome Things well known and practiſed by VIII. 
thoſe to whom he addreſſes the Com- 


mand ; for otherwiſe how could it be un- 
derſtood? Juſt as the Word Worſhip it- 
ſelf among us, tho' length'of Time now 
begins to confine it to a religious Senſe, 
ſtill remains in ſome of our Offices 1n its 
antient unconfined meaning, whereby it 
ſignified no more than Honour or Reſpect 
in general, and accordingly is a Title gi- 
ven to our Magiſtrates. 

So that Worſhip in its original Meaning, 
as it ſtands in the O/d Teſtament, ſeems 
chiefly to intend thoſe Poſtures of Reve- 
rence, and particularly Proſtration, which 
were practiſed when Men would expreſs 
the higheſt Reſpect and Honour to any 
Perſon ; and conſequently divine Worſhip 
thoſe ſame Poſtures when: performed in 
Honour of God, and under a Senſe of his 
Preſence. par | | 
But as thoſe external Forms were no- 
thing in Themſelves, any further than they 
were underſtood to ſignify an internal Ve- 
neration of Heart and Mind; ſo even then 
1 it 


\ 
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SERM. it muſt in the very Nature of Things be 
VIII. a neceſſary Requiſite of Worſhip, that it 
pe performed in Spirit and in Truth, with 


a correſpondent Humility of Mind; for 
otherwiſe, Motions and Geſtures without 
Meaning, would have been nothing but 


ridiculous Mimickry, if not downright 


Mockery, and would in all Ages of the 
World be eſteemed nothing elſe. If David 
by any external Indication, or by any Gift 
of Diſcernment could have ſeen thro' all 
the Formality of Adoration, a Heart that 
neglected or deſpiſed him, we need not 
doubt but he would have thought him- 
ſelf affronted, and reſented it accordingly. 
And if ſo, God Almighty to be ſure, * to 
« whom all Hearts be open”, muſt of 
Neceſſity deteſt and abominate ſuch an 
empty Appearance. I fay this to ſhew 
that even in thoſe Days, when the Name 
of Worſhip was given to thoſe external 
Poſtures of Adoration, they could not 


mean it in any Senſe excluſive of the Mind, 


but 'as they were naturally Significative 


of the Mind, and in fact did ordinarily 


ariſe 
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ariſe from that Humility which they SERM. | 
expreſſed, VII. 

Again, another very cauſiderable Part * 
of divine Worſhip, and almoſt univerſal 
in thoſe early Times, was Sgcrifice. Now 
as divine Worſhip in the Senſe laſt men- 
tioned, was nothing but the Honour paid | 
to Almighty God with thoſe Poſtures | 
whereby they uſed to expreſs the greateſt | 
Reverence to Men, ſo here it ſeems that 


this Cuſtom of Sacrificing in its moft 
comprehenſive Senſe, was nothing but 
offering thoſe Preſents to God, which they 
were accuſtomed to make to their Princes 
and Great Men. For it is well known 
that they never then appeared before the | 
Face of a Great Man, (and the ſame Cuſ- 
tom is ſtill obſerved in the Eaſtern Nati- 
ons,) without a Preſent, There are ſa 
many Inſtances of this throughout the 
Old Teftament, upon a thouſand Occaſions, 
that it is needleſs to prove it. By this 
they ſignified the Love, and Honour, and 
Gratitude they bore to their Princes when 
they offered them ſome Part ſelected from 


P 4 every 
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| GERM. every Kind of their Poſſeſſions, which was 
VIII. beſt and moſt valuable upon any: Account, 
And this exactly agrees with the moſt 
ancient Sacrifice we have upon Record: 
I mean that of Cain and Abel Abel, the 
Hiſtory ſays, was a Keeper of Sheep, and 
Cain a Tiller of the Ground; and at 
certain Periods, (for ſo it ſhould be tran- 
ſlated) Cam brought of the Fruit of the 
Ground an Offering to the Lord, and Abel 
he alſo brought of the Firſtlings of his Flock 
and of the Fat thereof, that is, they each 
brought ſome of the Produce of their re- 
ſpective Employments in a Way of Preſent 
or Offering to the Lord. In ſuch ſimpli- 
city of Terms is this firſt Sacrifice de- 

ſcribed. a 
Now here again, as in the Caſe of Po- 
ſtures, the humbleſt Poſture was an In- 
dication of the greateſt Reverence ; ſo the 
Value, or Richneſs, or Exquiſiteneſs of the 
Preſent muſt naturally be proportioned to 
the Eſteem of him that made it. And 
this explains to us the ſubſequent Story 
of theſe two Brethren : For we are told 


that the Lord had reſpect unto Abel and to 
| | bis 
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his Offering, but unto Cain and to his Of- SxRN. 
fering he had not reſpect: But why? Why, VIIL 
for this plain Reaſon, becauſe tho' Cain, wot ns 
whether from the Example and Injunc- 
tions of Adam, now grown into a Cuſtom, 
or from ſome Senſe of the divine Superi- 
ority, did at certain ſtated Times make 
his Offering to God of the Fruits of the 
Ground, yet they were only ſome of the 
Fruits taken at random without any Choice, 
they were not the Firſt and the Faireſt, 
the Earlieſt and Beſt of their Kind ; 
whereas it is obſerved of Abel expreſly, 
that he brought of the Finſtlings of his Flock 
and the Fat thereof, that is, as we learn 
afterwards from the Law, the Choiceſt 
and moſt valued Part of them. For which 
Reaſon when Cain afterwards expoſtulated | 
with God upon the Preference he had {| 
given to his Brother, God anſwers him 
in this manner, (as the Words will well 


bear, and the Senſe I think requires ) 
Should not, if thou hadſt made a good 
Offering (and if thou haſt not, it argues 
* ſome in-bred Sin, ſome ſecret Diſre- 
« ſpect of God) ſhould not all thy Bro- 

ther's 
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Sr RM. © ther's Solicitude center in Thee, all his 
VIII. Care be to pleaſe thee, and Thou be 
. Lord over him?“ 


This then that I have mentioned ſeems 
to be the general Notion that run through- 
out all Sacrifices, tho' they were afterwards 
diverſified into ſeveral Kinds according to 
the Occaſions, Their continual Sacrifices 
every Day were Offerings made to God 
every Day in acknowledgement of his 
continual Protection: Their Anniverſary 
ones were when they appeared before the 
Lord with their Offerings in Commemo- 
ration of ſome remarkable Providence or 
Event that happened at thoſe Times re- 
ſpectively : Their Peace- Offerings were 
Preſents made to God upon any Proſperity 
or Succeſs : Their Sin and Treſpaſs-Offer- 
ings were Preſents offered after any Sin 

committed againſt God, and conſequently 
juſt Apprehenſions of his Anger, in order 
to procure Atonement. In a Word, as 
many ſeveral Occaſions as there were of 
appearing before God, fo many Kinds of 
- Sacrifices there were, but all of them in 
the Nature of an Offering or Preſent ; and 


that * to the univerſal Cuſtom 
1 


of Divine Worſhip. 
of never approaching a great Perſonage 
without a Preſent taken from every Thing 
that was valuable among Men. 

And here as before, we ought to take 
Notice that this Part of the Worſhip of 
God, which conſiſted in Sacrifice, was 
not regarded or required purely for the 
external Part, but as that naturally ſigni- 
fied the Homage and Acknowledgment 
of the Mind, and proceeded from it, 
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This is evident for the ſame Reaſons, with- 


out repeating them, which were offered 
in the Caſe of Adoration, 


A Third Part of religious Worſhip is 
now, and ever was, more or leſs, Prayer, 
called in Scripture with an Alluſion to the 
Preceding, the Sacrifice of Prayer and 
Thankſgtving ; the Calves of our Lips. I 
ſay, more or leſs, becauſe it is certain that 
Words were leſs uſed, as Sacrifices and 


Adorations were more practiſed, And the 


Reaſon is plain, becauſe Sacrifices and 
Adorations were deſigned to ſignify what- 
ever we expreſs by Words, For by them 
Men ſignified their Dependance upon God, 
their Acknowledgment of his Government, 

their 
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their Thankfulneſs for Favours received, 
their Senſe of Sin, and Hopes of Mercy, 


. that is, every Thing in general which Men 


ſpeak in their Addreſſes to God; and con- 
ſequently Words muſt be leſs neceſſary 
under ſuch Circumſtances. 

Yet becauſe we can expreſs ourſelves 
more explicitly by Words than by any 
Geſtures or Actions, and becauſe together 
with the ſuppliant Poſtures and Preſents 
made to Princes, there was generally ſome 
Petition in Words, there were ever pro- 
bably joined with their Sacrifices ſome 
Forms of Prayer to God Almighty, tho' 
ſhort and few, if we may gueſs from the 
Nature of the Thing, and from what is 
yet remaining to us of the Practice of 
Antiquity. As the Sacrifices began to diſ- 


appear, the Prayers began to lengthen, till 


at laſt the Former were wholly ſwallowed 
up in the Latter, and Prayers now con- 
ſtitute the main Part of Worſhip. 

But as I obſerved before, by what way 
ſoever we expreſs it, ſtill it is the ſame 
Thing that we expreſs, our Dependence 
upon Almighty God, his Being and Pro- 
bit vidence, 


of Divine Worſhip. 

vidence, our own Humility and his Great- 
neſs, our Wants and his Power and Good- 
neſs, our Sins and his Mercy, and what- 
ever are the Conſequences of ſuch an Ac- 
| knowledgment. And to that purpoſe, as 

we ſaid before, that the moſt humble of 
Poſtures, the moſt valuable of Offerings 
were beſt becoming the divine Majeſty, 
ſo here are proper the graveſt and moſt 
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ſolemn Words, the moſt expreſſive of our 
Humility and the Greatneſs of God; Words 


choſen out from all thoſe Forms of ſpeak- 
ing which we uſe to Perſons of the high- 
eſt Rank in Matters of greateſt Conſe- 
quence, and where we are moſt ſerious 
and in earneſt, 

Yet here too, could we fu — Words 
to be purely the Motion of the Tongue 
and of the Lips, (and we can as eaſily 
conceive it as in the Caſe of Sacrifice and 
Proſtration, perhaps more eaſily as it is 
ſomething more commodious and cheaper 
to give Words to Almighty God, than 
thoſe more laborious and coſtly Marks of 
Homage) could we, I fay, ſuppoſe Prayer 
to proceed purely from the Lips and no 
deeper, 
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deeper, not that real Senſe of Things 

which the Words ſhould naturally carry 
ſuch a Prayer would be an Abemination 
to the Lord, as much as thoſe Sacrifices of 
which the Prophets teſtify ſuch an Ab- 
horrence. Prayers are no otherwiſe valu- 
able than as they are ſupported with that 


internal Senſe, and animated with Spirit 


and Truth. 


A Fourth Part of Religious Worſhip 
which I ſhall mention, are thoſe Hymns 
or P/alms ſung in Honour of God to Mu- 


fick Inflrumental or Vocal. Theſe Hymns 


are Words likewiſe, but -modulated and 
aſſiſted by Harmony to give them greater 
Force upon the Mind. Now the Muſick 


ought to be ſo contrived as to give a new 
Life and Vigour to Devotion; to make 


Humility ſtill more humble, the Majeſty 


of God ſtill more awful and tremendous ; 
when we are praiſing God, to lift and ele- 


vate the Soul above itſelf, and give it thoſe 


Raptures which Words of themſelves are 
too feeble to exoite ; to make the Exerciſe 


of Religion a gentle, a noble, and even 
a 
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a divine Employment; ſuch as we chuſe 8E RR. 
to repreſent, becauſe we know nothing VIIL 
higher, the Worſhip of Angels and all WYY 


thoſe Hoſts of Heaven who are for ever 
celebrating the Glories of God. 

Here we muſt repeat the Obſervation 
we have made under every Part of Wor- 
ſhip, that Muſick, no more than Words 
or Poſtures, or Offerings, was not origi- 
nally created for divine Worſhip only, tho' 
it has ever made a conſiderable Part of it: 
For it was uſed in celebrating the great 
Actions of Men living and dead, of Ge- 
nerals and Patriots, of Kings and Heroes, 
and God-like Men, Men far elevated be- 
yond the common Rank of Mortals, and 
who therefore required a Language raiſed 
beyond the common Speech, and dignified 
with all the Grace and Beauty which Har- 
mony of Sound could give it ; and from 
thence it was applied to Religion and the 
Honour of God with all the Advantages 
That it received in every Age: And for 
the ſame Reaſons that I have ſo often hint- 
ed, becauſe it was thought no more than 
decent that God ſhould have the Superi- 


ority 
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ority in every Thing that was great and 
excellent, every Thing that could expreſs 
the Homage that was due to him from 
Mankind. E | 

And accordingly as ſoon as we hear of 
any Muſick at all, we find it employed 
this way : In the more ſimple Times the 
Harmony muſt of Courſe be more fim- 
ple, but ſtill it was the beſt they had. In 
the Times of Moſes we read of the Horns, 
the Trumpets, and the Timbrels uſed to 


this purpoſe ; but afterwards, when David 


had raiſed the Kingdom of Jael to a 
high Pitch of Grandeur, and he had in 


his own Palace the State of a great King, 


Muſick of every Kind, as well Inſtru- 
ments as Voices; (for he performed him- 
ſelf, and doubtleſs encouraged it in others) 
we hear immediately in thoſe divine 
Hymns of his own Compoſition, of a vaſt 
Variety of Inſtruments, which he calls 
upon in the 1 50 P/alm, and others, to 


raiſe the Lord: And we know that he 
employed them to that purpoſe, and in- 


ſtituted a Number of Muſicians, whoſe 


conſtant Buſineſs it was to attend the 
Service 
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Service of the Altar. The Author of the SERNM. 
Books of Chronicles is very exact in giving VIII. 


us a Liſt of the ſeveral Bands. 
Here indeed too we are obliged to 
acknowledge, that Muſick conſidered as 


Part of the divine Worſhip, is only valuable 
as it enflames the Devotion of the Soul; 


and conſequently where it is performed 
with no Effect at all upon the Mind, there 
it is intirely uſeleſs and inſignificant, as 
inſignificant as Adoration, Sacrifice, or 
Prayer, where there is no Spirit or Truth 
in them. 


Another Part of Worſhip, or rather an 
Appendage or Concomitant of it, is the 
Place where it is perform'd : The Sanctu- 
ary, or Temple, or Church where Almighty 
God is thus honoured, and where he is 
underſtood as particularly reſident, This 
is ſomething akin to the ſecond Part of 
Worſhip mention'd before, where we ex- 
plained Sacrifice to be an Offering or Pre- 
ſent of every Thing that is good and va- 
luable to God: For as divine Worſhip 
muſt be performed ſomewhere, in ſome 


* Place 


—— —— — — 
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Place proper for it; a Temple is nothing 
but a Houſe offered or conſecrated to God 


== x that End. 


From the Time of Conſecration there- 
fore a Temple is the Houſe of God, as 
much his Right and Property as a Palace 
is a King's Houſe, or as any private Houſe 
from the Time of Purchaſe belongs to 
its reſpective Owner, For as there is al- 


ways a certain Form of Words or Cere- 


monies, whereby a civil Right is conveyed, 
ſo Conſecration is nothing elſe but ſuch 
a Form, whereby a Thing or Structure 
of any Kind is made over to God for the 
Purpoſe of his Worſhip : From which 
Time it becomes as unjuſt, unlawful, or 
whatever ſtronger Word you can make 
uſe of, to employ it to any other uſe, 
as it would be for a Stranger, with no 
Right at all, forcibly to intrude into my 


Property, and convert it to his own Ad- 


vantage: The Injuſtice is the ſame, but 
{till more audacious in Proportion to the 
Dignity of the Perſon ſo inſulted, and 
by being employed againſt God grows 
into Impiety and Sacrilege. And from 

hence 
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dence of that Drollery, but too faſhion- 
able, which delights to elude the Force 
of all ſacred Things, and would make 
Conſecration ridiculous, by repreſenting it 
as I know not what Kind of Charm or 
Conjuration ; whereas it is a Thing as in- 
telligible as any other Form or Ceremony 
uſed in civil Matters, and ſtands exactly 
ſo proportioned to God and Religion as 
any civil Conveyance to Government and 
the Publick. 

But to return to my Subject: Here too 
as before it is juſt to remark, that in thoſe 
ſacred Houſes or Places of divine Worſhip, 
God Almighty had always the Pre- emi- 
nence: Things were proportioned here as 
in Adoration, Sacrifices, Prayers, Hymns, 
that is, the Temples were grander and 
more auguſt than ordinary Houſes; and 
proceeding from the ſame Principle, as 
being ſuited to that greater Reverence 
which was paid to the Deity. Temples 
are not Edifices of a particular Kind by 
themſelves; for God Almighty no more 


22 requires 


hence by the way, we may ſee the Child- SER NI. 
iſhneſs and Poverty, as well as the Impu- VIII. 
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SERM. requires that, than that a new ſet of Words 
VIIL or Poſtures ſhould be invented on purpoſe 
for him, but only to have the Pre-emi- 


nence in all thoſe Ways and Inſtances 
whereby Men uſually expreſs their Re- 
ſpect: And accordingly they are no other 
than Houſes accommodated to the Pur- 
poſes of Worſhip, as others are contrived 
for the Convenience of Men, but with 
more Magnificence and Beauty, 

If there were ever a Time when Men, 
according to the Deſcriptions of Poets, 
lived in Caves, it is probable that Things 
would have proportioned themſelves to 


thoſe Circumſtances of Mankind, and God 


would have had the faireſt and the largeſt 
Cave. 'This at leaſt we know, that when 
the Children of 1/-ael were travelling thro' 
the Wilderneſs, and pitched in Tents, he 
had the richeſt Tent, and was undoubt- 
edly as well ſatisfied with it, as he was 
afterwards with that moſt glorious Struc- 
ture which Solomon built for him : For 
he never expects more than the Proportion 
of Reſpect which is his due, and that 
it be expreſſed in the moſt natural and 

accuſtomed 
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accuſtomed Way. But afterwards, when SRERRꝰ. 


David was become a great King, and ſet- VIII. 
tled in a fine Palace, it ſeemed abſurd and bY Y 


ill-proportioned to him, as he expreſſed 
himſelf to the Prophet Nathan, that he 
ſhould dell in an Houſe of Cedar, and 
the Ark of the Covenant of the Lord ſhould 
full remain under Curtains : And God Al- 
mighty, tho for other Reaſons he did not 
permit him to build the Temple himſelf, 
yet very well approved his Intention of 
doing it, as we learn from 1 Kings viii. 
whereas it was in thine Heart to build an 
Houſe unto my Name, thou didſt well that 
it was in thine Heart; nevertheleſs thou 
ſhalt not build the Houſe, but thy Son, &c. 
It was in this Houſe of his that God 
was underſtood to be preſent, as much 
as a Prince in his Court, there to receive 
the Prayers, the Homages, and Adorati- 
ons of his People, which were there con- 
ſequently to be offered. The Effect of 
this was ordinarily to inſpire an Awe and 
Reverence into Men, when they approach- 
ed this Holy Place. But if notwithſtand- 
ing all this, they could be there without 
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SERM. any Senſe of the divine Preſence, or being 
VIII. in any reſpect prepared by a due Compo- 
re of Mind for the ſacred Offices of Re- 


ligion there to be celebrated, why then 
indeed they might as well be performed 
in any other Place; the Temple of God 
was prophaned and become of no Signi- 
fication. | 

And what I have ſaid of the Temple 
you may eaſily apply to the Furniture and 
Utenſils of the Temple, ſo much as was 
neceſſary to the Services of Religion to be 
performed in it, that they too were ſuited 


and proportioned, and ought to be ſo, to 
the Temple. 


Laſilv, T ſhall mention as neceſſary to 
the divine Worſhip, the Prieſts. As every 
Houſe has its Servants, and every Court 
its Officers to ſerve in the ſeveral Employ- 
ments that belong to them, ſo had God 
likewiſe in his Temple his Servants and 
Miniſters to wait at the Altar, and exe- 
cute all the Parts of Worſhip. 

Theſe Miniſters from the Time they 
are conſecrated to God, are his Servants 


to 
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to perform divine Worſhip, which there- SE RM. 
fore it belongs to them only to perform; VIII. 
and it would be full as abſurd, as con- Y 
trary to Right for any Man not properly 
called to intrude into their Functions, as 
for any private Perſon to pretend to exe- 
cute an Office at Court without a War- 
rant, or to aſſume the Authority of a Judge 
or Juſtice of the Peace without a Com- 
miſſion : One is as much an Inſult and 

| Indignity againſt God and Religion, as the 
other againſt the King and the Laws: One 
is Impiety as the other is Injuſtice, For 
they are proportioned exactly alike ; only 
where the Mind is more awed with the 
Idea of God than of Man, Impiety will 
be in the ſame Meaſure more abhorred. 

Theſe Prieſts then by the very Nature | 
of their Inſtitution, are in the Temple to | 
pronounce the Prayers, and to perform all 
other Offices of Religion. And as they 
are the Servants of God in his Temple, ſo 
they are to be maintained and habited, 
and treated in all reſpects in a Manner be- 
coming their Maſter and the honourable 
Service in which they are employed. 
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SERM. And the natural Conſequence of this 
VIII. ſhould be, that where the Offices of Re- 
e ligion are performed, and the Prayers pro- 
nounced in a ſolemn Manner by Perſons 
1 inveſted with Authority for that purpoſe, 
| there the Mind will ordinarily be more 
ſtrongly affected, it will feel a Weight 
| from that Authority with which every 
Thing comes accompanied. But how- 
ever where it is not ſo, where notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe Advantages of Aurho- 
rity, &c. the Mind of any Perſon is ab- 
ſolutely idle and inattentive, to ſuch a 
Perſon, a Prayer, or any other Office of 
Religion, otherwiſe ever ſo well circum- 
ſtanced with Authority and the like, can 
be of no Service, and God can no more 
accept his ſeeming Attendance on the Mi- 
niſter, than if he attended on any other 
Perſon, or did not attend at all. 
| In all this Diſcourſe I have not menti- 
| | oned Preaching, becauſe tho' it be an ex- 
1 cellent Inſtitution, and of vaſt Uſe, prac- 
tiſed in the antient Jeuiſh Synagogues and 
all Chriſtian Churches, and which ſeems 
| to be ſubſtituted to thoſe oracular An- 
i | {wers 
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ſwers which were heretofore delivered by SzRM- 
the Prieſt from God to the People ; yet it VIIL 


is not a Part of divine Worſhip properly 
ſo called, but only added to it for the Be- 


nefit and Inſtruction of the People, when 


they are aſſembled to worſhip God. 
And thus having gone thro' all the ma- 


terial Parts of divine Worſhip, and ſhewed 


that they are all no other than natural 
Indications of that internal Honour and 
Reverence which Mankind have ever paid 


to the Deity, I have laid a proper Ground 
for the 


Second Part of this Diſcourſe, in which 
I am to ſhew that the Worſhip of God 
ought ſtill, and for ever, to be performed 
in all its Parts with a becoming Graceful- 
neſs and Dignity : A Beauty and Decorum 
in the external Face of Religion is ſtill as 
neceſſary as ever. 


And indeed this appears ſo plain in 


general from the Nature of Worſhip itſelf, 
as it has been explained under the firſt 
Head, that I doubt not but I have been 


anticipated in a great deal of what I am 
now 
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now to ſay, by your own natural Conclu- 
fions. For if we muſt really honour and 
reverence God in our Hearts, and Kneel- 
ing for Inſtance be the natural and uſual 
Poſture by which that Reverence is ex- 
preſſed, what is at firſt ſight more reaſon- 
able than that we ſhould expreſs it that 
way ? If our Bodies as well as our Souls 
are the Creature and Workmanſhip of 
God, why is not he intitled to the Ho- 
mage of the Body as well as of the Mind? 
Why ſhould not we bow down and kneel 


before the Lord our Maker ? Our Fortunes 


and Poſſeſſions of any Kind, if they are 
the Gifts of God, what can be a more 
reaſonable Acknowledgment, than ſome 
ſmall Part of them offered to his Honour, 
or as it is expreſſed Prov. iii. that we Ho- 
nour the Lord with our Subſtance ? If we 
really believe the divine Superintendence 


and Government of the World, why ſhould 


not we confeſs it with the Mouth as well as 
believe it in the Heart, that is, why ſhould 
not we expreſs the Senſe of our Minds 
in the Prayers and Praiſes of the Church ? 


And where and by whom fo properly as 
| in 
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in thoſe ſacred Edifices raiſed for that SRRN. 
purpoſe, and by thoſe Perſons who are VIII. 
appropriated to the divine Service? Theſe 


are Concluſions, I ſay, ariſing fo obviouſly 
from the plain Nature of the divine Wor- 
ſnip as we have been deſcribing it, that 
they cannot fail of offering themſelves to 


the Mind of every Hearer. But becauſe 


it may be expected that ſomething more 
explicit ſhould be ſaid upon this Subject, 
give me leave to offer theſe two Reaſons 
for external Decency and Solemnity in the 
Worſhip of God. I fay then 


Firſt, That where there is that real 


Honour and Reverence for God in the 
Mind which we ought to have, it will 
naturally, if it be not kept in by Violence 
and Reſtraint, make ſome Efforts upon 
the Body, and expreſs itſelf by ſome 


external Marks and Indications of Ho- 


nour. And | 

Secondly, That the Body acts backward 
upon the Mind, and thoſe external Signi- 
fications of Reverence naturally tend to 
create and cheriſh an internal Reverence 
of Heart and Soul, 


I fay 
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I fay firſt, that where there is a real 
Honour and Reverence for God in the 
Mind, it will naturally, if it be not kept 
in by Violence, make ſome Efforts upon 
the Body, and expreſs itſelf in ſome ex- 
ternal Marks and Indications of Honour, 
And if this be ſo, as it confirms the plain 
Account given before, why it always has 
in fact operated in that Manner, ſo it is 
an eternal Reaſon why it ſhould do ſo. 
For I ſuppoſe that as we are ſtill com- 
pounded of Body and Mind as much as 
ever, ſo there is ſtill the fame Commu- 
nication from one to the other, the ſame 
reciprocal Action and Re- action between 
them as ever. 

The firſt Foundation of Worſhip is in 
the Soul; there muſt be a true Senſe of a 
Deity, of all the divine Glories and Ex- 
cellencies, and of our Dependence upon 
Him for all that we are and have; there 
muſt be this, I fay, in the Mind: This 
is ever to be ſuppoſed as the Ground of all, 
without which the moſt ſolemn Words 
or Sounds, the moſt humble Geſtures or 


Motions, the moſt auguſt Structures and 
Cere- 
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Ceremonies, are, and can be, nothing at SRE RM. 
all: So far I take for granted on all Sides. VIII. 
This true Senſe of Deity then once ſup- - 
poſed, the next Queſtion is, whether it 
ſhall be intirely confined to the Mind, or 
ſuffered to exert itſelf upon the Body and 
its Actions in ſome manner or other which 
is molt natural to it. 

The firſt has been half-ſaid, or rather 
ſeems to have been ſaid, for it has always 
been with ſome Faintneſs and Incon- 
ä ſiſtency, by ſome among ourſelves, but 
has never been ſtrongly and in plain | 
Terms aſſerted, except perhaps by ſome | 
very few Quietiſts. There have been thoſe | 
among ourſelves who have talked much 
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1 _ againſt Shew, and Form, and Ceremony, 
1 and external Devotion, but at the ſame 
- Time have not conſidered they practiſed 
n it themſelves in ſome manner or other, 
e at leaſt ſo far as Words go. They all 
is | expreſs themſelves in Words at leaſt. But 
l, what are Words more than Geſtures, or 
Is any other Significations of the Mind? 
pr Only that they are ſomewhat eaſier and 
d cheaper : Surely they are not the Prayer 


itſelf ; 
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SERM. itſelf; they are not the mental and inward 
VIII. Reverence ; they are defigned to expreſs 
the Thoughts, but they are not the very 
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Thoughts themſelves ; they may proceed 
only from the Lips ; they are full as ca- 
pable of being falſified as any other Part 
of external Devotion. 

No others therefore can with a good 
Grace declaim againſt Form in general 
Terms but the Qxietiſts, if there were 
ever any truly ſuch, (for I make ſome 
doubt of it) theſe indeed are ſaid to have 
been conſiſtent enough in their Opinions, 
and to have abſolutely renounced all ex- 
ternal Appearances whatever. Devotion 
with them was nothing but a profound 
Nuiet and Tranquillity of Mind; a ſerene 
Contemplation of God perfectly undiſturb- 
ed by Words or Geſtures. Theſe were 
probably good People, and had the Inte- 
reſts of Piety at Heart, but unhappily had 
been led to fix their Eyes too much upon 
the Hyprocriſy concealed under external 
Forms, (which Hypocriſy will be always 
great where Superſtition, as at Rome, is 
carried to great Exceſſes) and therefore 


propoſed 
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propoſed to remedy one Evil by another Sex. = 
ſtill greater, to remove Superſtition and VIII. 


Hypocriſy by introducing downright A- 
theiſm. For that would ſoon have been 
the Conſequence. If Religion be violently 
pent back in the Mind, and reſtrained 
from exerting thoſe Effects which natu- 
rally grow from it, ſuch a Reſtraint will 
operate backward upon the Cauſe itſelf, 
create a damp upon the internal Principle, 
and by Degrees quite extinguiſh it. And 
if it were once become general not to 
name God, it would be full as general not 
to think of Him. And accordingly there 
is Reaſon to fear that we have many of 
this Kind of Quzetifts among us, I mean 
thoſe who from a general and almoſt uni- 
verſal neglect of Religion, of all thoſe 
Forms of Worſhip by which the Notion 
of God is fed and kept alive amongſt Men, 


live intirely without God in the World, and 


have him not in all their Thoughts. 
But perfect Quietiſin is a Thing ſo con- 


trary to human Nature, that as I obſerved 
before, it may well be doubted whether 


there be any ſuch Thing: Whatever Vio- 
lence 
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SERM. lence we uſe, the Mind will in ſpite of 


VIII. us ſhew itſelf ſome how or other in the 
Actions; 


and if Religion has once ſeated 
itſelf in the Heart, it will of Neceſſity 
conform the outward Behaviour in ſome 
reſpect to it. BP: | 

It remains next then to conſider, fince 


the Reverence of the Mind muſt diſcover 


itſelf by ſomething external, what Kind 
of external Expreſſions it muſt and ſhould 
make uſe of : Whether thoſe which it 
familiarly falls into by the common Uſage 
of Mankind, to which it is naturalized by 
Cuſtom, and which from thence have ac- 
quired a Force and Signification ; or whe- 
ther they ſhould be widely different or 
quite contrary : That is, whether in our 
Devotions we ſhould uſe a Language the 
ſame that we uſe in the Affairs of Life, 
the Terms of which are perfectly under- 
ſtood by us, and enter naturally into the 
Mind with the Significations annexed to 
them; or whether we ſhould uſe a quite 


different Language, or the ſame Words 


with the Meaning quite inverted : Whe- 


ther to expreſs our Reverence to God we 
ſhould 
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ſhould kneel or ſtand, which are the Szzm. 
common Poſtures of Reſpect, and are VIIL 
therefore directed by our Church; or fit ©” Fe 


or lie down in the Poſtures of Neglect 
and Indolence: Whether when the Soul 
is elevated with the Idea of the divine Per- 
fections, it ſhould ſignify that Elevation 
in a canfuſed irregular Harſhneſs and 
Noiſe of jarring Sounds; or in a graceful 
and harmonious Compoſition of Notes, 
aſſiſted by whatever is moſt noble and 
ſolemn in Mufick : In a Word, whether 
the whole divine Service, with regard to 
tne Structure itſelf, the Ornaments, and 
every Thing that appertains to it, ſhould 
be performed in the Beauty of Holineſs, 
with a becoming Dignity, and we ſhould 
treat our God as we would treat our 
Prince ; or whether any Thing however 
poor and naked, however gloomy and ſlo- 
venly, be ſufficient, be proper to expreſs . 
the Senſe we have of the divine Majefty. 
It is plain then (for there needs no Ar- 
gument to enforce it: the bare laying 
the Thing before you makes it obvious to 
R com- 
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| Sex. common Senſe) it is plain, I fay; that 


VIII. where there is a real Reverence for God, 
that Reverence will and ought to expreſs 
itſelf, and in all thoſe Ways by which it 
is uſually expreſſed amongſt Men, except 
it be reſtrained by Violence; I make this 
Exception in favour to ſome who have 
from Principle argued themſelves into an 
Indifference for all external Worſhip ; they 
may poſſibly go a great Way in dividing 
the Body from the Mind, and by much 
ſtraining keep the Mind on one Thing, 
while the outward Action ſpeaks another. 
But ordinarily it is not ſo. When I ſee 
a Man fitting or lolling in a Poſture de- 
voted to Lazineſs and Indolence, at a Time 
when the moſt ſolemn Part of our Prayers 
is pronouncing, will ſuch a Man, I fay, 
ordinarily perſwade me that he is then 
with all Humility of Soul adoring the di- 
vine Majeſty, that he has a true Senſe of 
his Sins, his Dependence ? It is not, it 
cannot be, and I appeal for the Truth of 
it to every Man's own Breaſt, Again, if 
there be a Perſon who has very good No- 
| tions 
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tions of Elegance and Order in his own 8E RRC. 
Houſe, who knows how to treat a great VIII. 
Friend with the utmoſt Splendor and Po 


liteneſs, is offended -at. any Indecency and 
the like; if the fame Perſon thinks any 
Thing good enough for the Worſhip of 
God, however coarſe or naked or unor- 
namented, has any one Reaſon to believe 
(I ſtill beg Allowance for the Exception 
abovemade) that he has a true publick 
Spirit to promote the Honour of God or 
Religion ? That he has the ſame Fear or 
Reſpe& for God as for a Great Man; the 
fame Love for God. as for Himſelf ? For 
if it were ſo, would not the ſame Zeal; 
the ſame Paſſions, operate the ſame Way? 
No, perhaps it may be objected, we 
have all imaginable Honour for God, but 
we are ſatisfied that he has no Occaſion 
for any of thoſe fine Things; he expects 
no Gifts from us; they cannot reach him; 
Heaven and Earth, and every Thing with- 
in them are his own Property, and he 
may diſpoſe of them at his Pleaſure : How 
then can he be the better for any poor 
R 2 Obla- 
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SERM. Oblations which we are capable of ma- 

VIII. king him? This is true, and is a Conſi- 

Vceration proper ſometimes to be urged 
againſt the Vanity of thoſe filly Men who 
would fancy themſelves to be profitable 
to their Maker. But if we muſt never 
ſhew our Reſpect but in ſuch Inſtances 
where we may be profitable to him, what 
is there left for us at all to do? Is he any 
more the better for our Prayers or our 
Praiſes than our Offerings, nay the very 
Worſhip of the Soul itſelf, does it bring 
him any Advantage? F ue be Righteous, 
what do we give him, or what does he re- 
ceive at our Hands? According to the Ex- 
preflion of Elibu, Job xxxv. muſt we 
therefore have neither Piety nor Vartue, 
becauſe we can add nothing to Almighty 
God by them ? 

This Objection, as plaufible as it has 
appeared to the antient Epricureans, and 
ſome ſmart Men among the Moderns, was 
ever known. and deſpiſed by wiſe Men. 
Thus Solomon in that excellent Prayer of 
his at the Dedication of the Temple, af- 

ter 
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ter all the Labour and Expence he had Serm. 
been at in Building, was very ſenſible that VIII. 
the Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens NY 


could not. contain God, much leſs the Houſe 
which he had built, 1 Kings viii. this great 
King, I fay, knew this very well, but at 
the ſame Time he knew ſomething more, 
that tho' his Temple, magnificent as it 
was, bore no Proportion to the Deity, nor 
could give to him any real Advantage, yet 
it was of the higheſt Advantage to Men 
that God ſhould be thus honoured, be- 
cauſe it was a natural Signification of that 
internal Reverence which can never be 
diſpenſed with, and without which we 
can never be happy, never be Objects of 
the divine Bleſſing. 

It is ſomewhat here as in the Caſe of 
Kings and Great Men. A Palace is not 
ſo properly an Habitation for the Perſon 
of the King, for his Perſon is but about 
the Size of other Men, and would require 
no larger an Accommodation; but it is 
built, according to the Expreſſion of Ne- 
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SERM. buchadnezzar, Daniel iv. to be a Houſd 
4 — for his Royalty and for the Honour of his 


Majeſly : That is, it muſt be proportion- 
ed not to his Perſon, but to that Rank 
and State which he bears among Men : 
And I know no better or more juſtifiable 
Reaſon for that Grandeur and Abundance 
in every part of Life in which the Great 
indulge themſelves, and with which their 
Inferiors Complement them in their En- 
tertainments : They muſt maintain not 
ſo properly themſelves, for ſmall would 
be the Allowance neceſſary to their own 
Perſons, but the Honour of the Poſt in 
which God has placed them. So in Re- 
ligion we ought not to conſider and pro- 
vide for what is barely neceſſary, if I 
may ſpeak ſo, to God, without which his 
Worſhip cannot ſubſiſt, bare Walls and a 
Roof ; but it ought to be ſuited to his 
Majeſty among Men, and to the Impor- 
tance of his Government in the World. 
I would not be ſuppoſed to mean that 


God will accept no Worſhip but what is 
pompous 
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pompous and coſtly : I have ſufficiently SzxM. 
explained myſelf on that Head before, VIII. 
where I faid that God requires nothing 
but Proportion. That is the eternal Rule 
by which every Thing in Religion ought 
to be guided. Where Men are hearty 
only and ſincere in their Deſign to honour 
God, he accepts them according to what 
they have, and not according to what 
they have not. The two Mites of the 
Widow are as acceptable as the richeſt 
Offerings of the Great, Should Religion; 
as in the Times of primitive Chriſtianity, 
lie under Oppreſſion; ſhould its Profeſſors 
be Poor, or otherwiſe unable ; the Wor- 
ſhip of God performed in the Fields un- 
der the open Air, or in the moſt deſpica- 
ble Building that we can conceive, would 
be as grateful to God, as the moſt ſolemn 
Prayers pronounced in the moſt 1 
ficent Temple. 

Agreeable to this was the Oracle, faid 
to be delivered with regard to the Lacede« 
monians, that the Gods were better pleaſe 
* ed with their coarſe Services, than with 

| R 4 * the 
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| © SERM. © the richeſt Offerings of ſame other 

| | VIII. « Greeks” But then this muſt be taken 

14 3 along with it, that as they offered theſe to 
the Gods, ſo they had no better for them- 
ſelves: There was ſtill the ſame Propor- 
tion. Had they had Notions of Elegance 
and Riches in their own private Furni- 
ture, and put off the Gods with the mean- 
eſt and vileſt of their Utenſils, the Caſe 
would have been quite altered. For fuch 
an Inequality could not have conſiſted 
with honourable Notions of the Deity. 
And I don't know, whether among 
other Reaſons, the Neglect of this Pro- 
portjon be not one, that Religion does not 
appear in general among the Great, and 
thoſe who would affect their Airs, that 
graceful and genteel Thing which it has 
done. There has been a Time when a 
Gentleman would ſay he had been at 
Prayers without bluſhing, or being thought 
to have done any Thing but what was 

1 becoming a Man of the higheſt Rank for 

| \} | Birth and good Senſe : Whereas now it is 

| but too commonly ſeen the quite 
| con- 
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r contrary, And I don't know, I ſay, whe- SERNM. 
n ther it may not be owing in ſome Meaſure VIII. 
0 to thoſe ſordid Notions of Religion which "YY 
- ſome People entertain. For is it not na- 
— tural enough for a Man that ſees every 
e Thing at home elegant and ſplendid, and 
|= at Church nothing but Poverty and Bald- 
— neſs; that has good Muſick whenever he 
e chuſes to hear it out of Church, and in 
h Church hears the Praiſes of God ſung as 
d we have often heard; is it not natural 
enough for ſuch a one, I ſay, to deſpiſe 
g a Worſhip which has ſo contemptible an 
)- Appearance? And is it not in Fact a Sub- 
t ject for Drollery and Ridicule? Is it not 
d | monſtrouſly indecent and diſproportioned, 
t il that a trifling Song ſhall be conducted to 
s Bl the Mind upon the Wings of a thouſand 
a pretty Graces, when at the ſame Time the = 
it Mufick of the Church, inſtead of enno- 
t bling the divine Praiſes, ſhall diſhonour | 
i them and make them ridiculous? For the | 
id. Queſtion now is not whether we ſhall 1 
is have any Muſick, for that is agreed by all 
e thoſe at leaſt who Sing the Pſalms in 


. any 


f 


| 
| 
I's! 
| 
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Sex. any Manner; but whether it ſhall be ſuch 
VIII. as will anſwer its End, ſuch as will ho- 
—YV nour and elevate Devotion, or damp and 


diſgrace it. 

I am not in all this talking for Fop- 
pery and Flutter neither. I would have 
Beauty, but the Beauty of Holineſs, that 


is, a Beauty corrected by Simplicity, and 


tempered by the Gravity and Solemnity 
of Religion. I am ſenſible that Religion 
may be overloaded with Ornament, that 
the true Subſtance and Spirit of it may be 
buried under an Inundation of Pomp when 
it is carried to Exceſs. This was Part of 
the Corruption of Popery, which needed 
a Reformation as much as any other, when 


all the true Worſhip of the Heart was 


evaporated into Form and Pageantry. But 
ſtill there is a wide Chaſm between all 
Ornaments and none at all; and if it were 
allowed to argue againſt a good Thing 
from the Exceſs of it (which indeed is 
the common Way) nothing would ever 
be done that ought to be done. 

It is true that every the leaſt Step made 
towards a Beauty and Gracefulneſs in the 
Worſhip 
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Worſhip of God, may, if you pleaſe, be 8ERN. 
conſidered as a Step towards Superſtition YI 


but notwithſtanding that, as long as we 
are on this Side the Medium, every ap- 
proach we make towards it is right. O- 
therwiſe we muſt be afraid to be gene- 
rous or frugal for fear of Prodigality or 
Covetouſneſs ; for every act of one and 
the other is a Step towards theſe Extremes. 

And I dare fay, we may ſafely leave it to 

this Iſſue. If from a general View of all 
the Religions in the civilized World, all 
that ever were or now are, we really be- 
lieve that we are beyond the middle Point 
of Decency, and leaning towards Fop- 
pery and Superſtition ; if this be the Caſe, 
I ſay, we ſhall do right to make a reſolute 


| Stand where we are, and not advance a 


Step further. But if on the other Hand 
we are yet on this Side, and vaſtly too, 
why then it muſt be right and very right 
to encourage every Thing which ſhall add 
ſome Honour and Digni ity to the Worſhip 
of God. For till then it will but ſhew 

that 
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that there is a becoming Reverence of 
God in the Mind. But I had almoſt for- 
got that I mentioned a 


Second Thing, Which was, that the 
Body acts backward upon the Mind, and 
that theſe external Significations of Re- 
verence naturally tend to create and che- 
riſh an internal Reverence of Heart and 
Soul, Here I ſhall uſe but very few 
Words : For befides that I have not been 
able in the preceding Diſcourſe to refrain 
mixing theſe two Conſiderations together, 
the Thing is plain of itſelf at firſt Sight; 
ſo plain that I dare ſay were any indiffe- 
rent Perſon obliged to be preſent at the 
ſeveral Offices of Religion, where they 
were celebrated with that Dignity that 
belongs to them, where the Majeſty of 
the Place, the Solemnity of the Pronun- 
ciation; the Humility of the Poſture con- 
ſpired to join all their Force, it would be 
very difficult for a Man thus ſituated to 


refuſe to God the Homage of the Mind: 
| Where 
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Where the Hymns or Pſalms were aſſiſt- Sz a. 
ed with the Solemnity of Church-Mu- VIIL 
ſick, the Soul could hardly fail of being WY 
elevated. Or if a Man could withſtand 
all theſe, ( for with Difficulty ſome per- 
haps might) how much more eaſily, 
where the ſeveral Offices were intirely 
naked and unaſſiſted with any of theſe 
Circumſtances ? 
By this Time I believe there can be 
no Occaſion to take particular Notice of 
the Objection ariſing from our Saviour's 
Expreſſion, that God muſt be worſhipped 
in Spirit and in Truth, ſince I have been 
all along pleading for an external Beauty 
and Decency upon no other Foundation, 
but becauſe it was impoſſible that a Wor- 
ſhip in Spirit and in Truth, can upon the 
Whole, ſubſiſt without it : It neceſſarily 
ariſes from it; it neceſſarily cheriſhes it. 
For otherwiſe where they are divided, 
an external Shew without any Subſtance 
or Truth, (which is the Caſe where 
Things are run into a vaſt Exceſs of Su- 
n perſtitious 
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Ser. perſtitious Pageantry) it cannot poſlibly 
VIII. be, and I have all along ſaid that it can- 


SY not be of any Weight or Eſtimation be- 
fore God. 


To this God, Father Son and Hely 
Ghoſt, be given all Glory now and 


ever Amen. 


SERMON 


SERMON IX 


On Humility. 


Lokk xvii. 14. 
T tell you, this Man went down to his Houſe 


juſtified rather than the ather. For every 
one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be abaſed ; 


| 
and he that humbleth himſelf ſhall be | 
exalted. 
| 
| 


: of * who truſted i in them- IX. 
7” * 7 x ſelves that they were righteous, —— 
and deſpiſed others, ſpoke to 
them a Parable which was deſigned to 
diſcountenance Pride and encourage Hu- 
mility, 
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SERM. mility. This Parable is finely wrought, 
IX. and has a good many Things worth eur 
Notice. Two Men went up into the Temple 
to pray; the One a Phariſee, the Other a 
Publican. The Phariſee flood and prayed 
thus with himſelf; God, 1 thank thee that I 
am not as other Men are, Extortioners, 
Unjuſt, Adulterers, or even as this Pub. 
lican. I faſt twice in the Week, I give 
Tithes of all that I poſſeſs. And the Pub- 
lican ſtanding afar off, would not lift up ſo 
much as his Eyes unto Heaven, but ſmote 
upon his Breaſt, ſaying, God be merciful 
unto me @ Sinner. After which comes 
our Saviour s Deciſion upon the Conduct 
of theſe two Men : I fell you, this Man, 
that is, the Publican went down to his Houſe 
juſtified rather than the Other. For every 
one that exalteth himſelf ſtall be abaſed, 
and he that humbleth gel ſhall he ex- 

alted. 

The Phariſees, we know, were the 
ſtraiteſt Sect of the Fews ; the moſt ſcru- 
pulous in the Obſervation of the whole 
Law, even to the minuteſt Points of it. 

Under 
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Under this Covert indeed we are informed 8R RM. 
by our bleſſed Saviour in many Parts of IX. 


the Goſpel, that they took Liberties fre. 


quently to act contrary to the greateſt and 
moſt eſſential Duties of Juſtice and Mercy. 
But this we are not to ſuppoſe of the Pha 
riſee introduced into this Parable z we 
muſt allow him to be ſincere when he 
talks of his Virtues; that he was no Ex- 
tortioner, Adulterer, or unjuſt Perſon ; for 
otherwiſe the Deſign of the Parable is 
deſtroyed. We muſt allow him therefore, 
I fay, to poſſeſs the moral Virtues which 
he boaſts of, as well as to be exact in 
the ſeveral Duties of Religion. And on 
the other Hand we muſt ſuppoſe the Pub- 
lican to be what he acknowledges him- 
ſelf, a Sinner, one that had given himſelf 
a greater Looſe in Points of Moralitys 
and had been more negligent of his Duty 
to God than the Phariſee had. And yet 
T tell you, ſays our Saviour, that this Man 
went down to his Houſe juſtified rather than 
the 'other. This Publican, with all his 
Faults humbly acknowledged, was better 
accepted with God than the Phariſee 1 
8 


| 
| 
| 
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St RI. all his Virtues ſo proudly diſplayed : For 
IX. every one that exalteth himſelf ſhall be 
—Y abaſed, and be that humbleth himſelf ſtall 
be exalted, 

This is a Sentence which our bleſſed 
Saviour ſeems to delight in, for he makes 
uſe of it upon many Occaſions: But I 
chuſe to take it from the Parable of the 
Publican and Phariſee, becauſe it will bet- 
ter anſwer my Intention in the particular 
Manner in which I propoſe to treat this 
Subject. For without conſidering the 
Evils of Pride in general, or the general 
Advantage of Humility, I ſhall now con- 
fine myſelf to that particular Kind of 
Pride, which is apt to riſe in a Man upon 
a View of his own Virtues, and that Hu- 
mility which is inſpired by a Senſe of a 
Man's own Imperfections: And inquire 
whence it comes to paſs, that Feſus Chrift 
fo expreſly and definitively gives the Pre- 
ference to the Latter. I Zell you, (ſays 
he) I pronounce, that this Man went 
dnon to bis Houſe juftifed rather than ts 

Other, el. 
=, It 
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it was much with the ſame View he Sz xm; 


had told the Phirifees, that the Publicans IX: 
and Harkts ſhould go into the Kingdom 
God before Them, and that he every 
where expreſſes ſo much Deteſtation of 
that Phariſazcal Self-conceit; and is for 
ever recommending Meekneſs; Lowlineſs 
of Mind; Poverty of Spirit; which are but 
other Words for Humility; and a juſt Senſe 
of our own Iinperfections. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the 
Schemes of Religion and Morality ſtand 
upon quite different Foundations, and Fe- 
ſus Chrift and his Apoſtles argue from other 
Principles than moral Writers. Theſe 
Latter are always magnifying the Virtues 
of Man; the Self. Satisfaction and ſecret 
Pride which the Mind feels in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of them : On the other Hand; the 
Scriptures of the new Teflament eſpecially; 
hardly ever mention the Name of Virtues, 
conſider them all as the Gifts of God, and 
conſequently endeavour to deftroy all high 
Imaginations of ourſelves, that Self. Satiſ- 
faction and Complacency which we are 
apt to receive from the Contemplation of 

8 2 dut 
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SzRM. our Virtues ; are for ever inculcating upon 
IX. us our Sins and Imperfections, and of 
SYV.eurſe Humility, Repentance, a Truſt and 


Acquieſcence not in . ourſelves and our 
own Virtues, but in the Mercies of God 
and Merits of Feſus Chrift. 

Theſe different Schemes do indeed want 
ſome explaining ; and this Parable of our 
Saviour will give us an Opportunity of 
doing it, in conſidering the Characters of 
the Phariſee and of the Publican, and the 
Judgment which our Saviour has given 
in Favour of the Latter, 


Firſt then as to the Phariſee; he is 


deſcribed as going up into the Temple, 
there ſtanding by himſelf apart from the 


poor Publican, as renouncing all Commu- 


nication with him, a Man whom he 
would neither eat, drink, nor pray with; 
and with a Face erect, and an Air full of 
that preſumptuous Confidence which the 
Notion of high Merit naturally inſpires, 
thus to have addreſſed himſelf to God: 
Gad, I thank thee, that Tam not as othet 
Men are, Extortioners, Unjuſt, Adulterers, 
| or 


- 
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or even as this Publican : IT faſt twice in SE RM · 

a Week, I give Tithes of all that I poſſeſs. IX. 
Now here, as I faid before, we muſt HYY 

ſuppoſe this Phariſee to poſſeſs the Virtues 

which he thus details before God: Vir- 


tues which mg.ny Men wanted, and ſome 


of them probably this very Publican above 
whom he values himſelf. For otherwiſe, 
if we could ſuppoſe all this to be rank Hy- 
pocriſy ; that he profeſſed himſelf before 
God to be deſtitute of thoſe Vices which 
he really practiſed, and to perform thoſe 
Duties of Religion which in Truth he 
neglected ; this would have been ſuch 
groſs Impiety as to have left no Room for 
any Compariſap between the two Perſons 
here introduced, Faults honeſtly and with 
a due Senſe of them acknowledged, myſt 
in every one's Judgment be infinitely pre- 
ferable to the ſame Faults where they are 
diſguiſed under a Profeſſion of the con- 
trary Virtues, and eſpecially when that 
Profeſſion is ſolemnly made before God, 
We are ready to allow farther, that 
thoſe Virtues and Duties here mentioned 
are intended to ſignify all others enjoined 


8 3 by 
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Se IM. by the Law of Moſes; for otherwiſe, thei 
IX. he had been no Adulterer or Extortioner, 
ET yet if he had been guilty of Perjury or 


— if he had faſted and paid Ti 

and at the ſame Time neglected Circum- 
ciſion or the Paſſover : This too would 
have been us bad, and left the Parable 
intirely uſeleſs and inſignificant. We 


muſt grant this Phariſee therefore to be, 


what St. Paul profeſſed himſelf to have 
been, with regard to the Law blameleſs, 
to have wilfully omitted none of its Pre- 
cepts or Duties, and conſequently i in fact 
to have been guilty of no groſs Immo- 
ralities or Negledts. . 
| Together with all the (allowances in 
Favour of the Phariſee, re obliged to 
ſuppoſe further, that he thfhkgd God for 
theſe? Advantages which he enjoyed be- 
yond others : God, I thank thee that Ian 
not as other Men are, &c. This carries the 
Matter higher, as it ſuppoſes him ſenſible 


of our Dependence upon God for what 


we are, and making his Acknowledgment 
of this Dependence in fuch Manner as to 


give 
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give God the Glory of thoſe Virtues which SRE RM, 


he enjoyed. 


With all this it may ſeem difficult t 


conceive wherein the Phariſee was to 
blame, or how he deſerved in our Saviour's 
Judgment to be placed beneath the Pub- 
lican, a Man confeſſedly guilty of many 
notorious Breaches of the Law. For if 
am really no Adulterer or Extortioner, 
while many others are; if I am really juſt 
in paying my Dues to God and Man, 
which many others negle& to pay, why 
may not I be indulged in this Pleaſure and 
Satisfaction of Mind which ariſes from 
a Conſciouſneſũ of having done well? 
This Pride irtue, if it muſt be called 
ſo? This is Point which we are now 
to clear. 

And here it muK be acknowledged, that 
Virtue and Perfection have a Right to that 


. Self-applauſe which naturally ariſes from 


them: And I add, every Step and Degree 
towards Perfection is intitled to a certain 


Share of that Self-applauſe, of which we 
cannot deprive it without wronging it and 


pgudicing its Intereſts, Had this Boaſt 
8 4 3 
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Sx RN. of the Phariſee therefore been put into the 
IX, Mouth of Adam in his Integrity, of Man 
i in a State of Perfection, inveſted with all 
the Powers and Glories of Virtue; had He 
from a Contemplation of the Excellencies 
of his Nature, compared with thaſe Cor- 
ruptions of the human Nature which he 
might poſſibly canceive, felt a ſecret Com- 
placency in the Compariſan, and bleſſed 
God for ſuch a Superiority ; this had been 
right; for it would have been true. 
Even in that State indeed there would 
ſtill haye been a Humility becoming it; 
a Humility by which we acknowledged 
the infinite Diſtance hetween the Perfec- 
tions of the divine Nature, and thoſe 
which were given to Man] by which we 
acknowledged that we were the Works of 
God's Hand, and wholly indebted to his 
Goodneſs who had created all thoſe Ex- 
cellencies we enjoyed. But a Humility 
by which we acknowledged our own Cor- 
ruption and Incapacity of Happineſs, and 
the Neceſſity we had of the Grace of God 
to remedy this Corruption, and reſtore us 
to a Capacity of RY which we ne- 
41s ceſſarily 
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ceſſarily forfeited with our Innocence; SR RM. 
Such a Humility as this is, I ſay, would IX. 
in that State have been wholly improper, 
as being built upon Falſhood, and a Sup. | 
poſition of Corruption which yet way 
not. 

The meaning of Humility is, not to con- 
ceive ourſelves what we are not, or below i 
what we are, but to conceive ourſelves juſt 
in the Station where we are placed; in a 
State of Perfection to conceive ourſelves 
{till infinitely beneath God, and in a State 
of Corruption to conceive ourſelves in a 
State of Corruption, and conſequently ſhort | 
of that Perfection which belongs to Man, 
and juſt ſo far ſhort of the Happineſs 
| which belongs to him. So that if, we 


j ſuppoſe a State of Corruption, there will | 
be belonging to us a Humility ſuperad- 

. ded to that which was before. We ſhall 

7 {till be obliged to acknowledge ourſelves 
- infinitely beneath God, have the ſame | 
J Obligations to him as to our Creator. And | 
J over and above that, we muſt acknowledge | 
8 ourſelves ſome how fallen or departed from | 


. the Perfection and Happineſs which ſhould 
y primarily 
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SERM. primarily belong to the human Nature; 


IX. 


On Humility. 


and muſt be obliged to God further for 


V Goodneſs extraordinary, a Grace as it is 


called in the Scripture-Language, for cor- 
recting this Depravity, ſupplying our De- 
ficiency, and reſtoring us to our loſt Ca. 
pacity of Perfection and Happineſs. 

Here then conſiſted the Fault of the 


Phariſee, in arrogating to himſelf a Per- 


fection, and thereupon aſſuming a Pride 
which does not belong to us in this State 
of Imperfection. God Almighty is till 
to be thanked as our. Creator, but now 
we muſt of Neceſſity add to his Good- 
neſs in creating us, his Grace in redeeming 
us, and thank him under both theſe No- 
tions. Virtue, true perfect Virtue has till 
all its Rights and Prerogatives, has of 
courſe a Self- Satisfaction and Applauſe ac- 
companying it ; but as we have Virtue but 
imperfect, this Satisfaction and Applauſe 
muſt be likewiſe imperfect in Proportion, 
muſt be checked and moderated by a Senſe 
of our Imperfection, which ought to be 
for ever joined with it. And this is that 
Modeſty and Humility which 1s adapted 
iQ 
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to the Preſent corrupted State of Mankind, Sæ RN. 
and as much belongs to it, as a Self: Satiſ- = 
faction does to a State of Innocence, 
so far J think the Matter will bear ng 
Diſpute. The only Queſtion is, whether 
there be that yniverſal Corruption in the 
human Nature which Religion ſuppoſes, 
and upon which the whole Structure of 
it is built, If there be, then Chriſtianity, 
and every Doctrine of it will flow along | 
eaſily and in good Order : Otherwiſe in- 
deed the Phariſee might be right, and 
Jeſus Chrift wrong in requiring fram him 
a Humility to which he was not obliged. 

It will be ſufficient at preſent to hint a 
Reaſon or two which I have mentioned 
upon another Occaſion, to convince us of 
a Truth fo evident as this is. 

The Phariſee, according to the Expreſ- 
ſion of the Evangeliſt, truſted in himſelf 
that he wwas righteous : He was no Extor- 
tioner, unjuſt Perſon, or Adulterer : He 
faſted, and paid Tithes: And ſo far in- 
deed he was righteous : For theſe external 
Duties of Morality and Religion are a ne- 
ceſlary] Part of Righteouſneſs ; This was the 


Rightegpne/s 
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Righteouſneſs of the Scribes and Phariſees, 
But there is a Notion of Righteouſneſs 


ys infinitely exceeding this Righteouſneſs of 


the Scribes and Phariſees, a Righteouſneſs 
meaſured by the Standard of human Na- 
ture in Perfection, and that original Law 
of God which comprehends all Right 
within it ; whereas the other means no 
more than a Conformity ta the Law of 
Moſes, a ſet of external Virtues and Duties, 

He had not proceeded to the groſs Acts 
of Immorality, but had not he indulged 
covetous or wanton Deſires? Was it not 
the Puniſhment of the Law, the Fear of 


Infamy, his Credit among the People, or 


ſome other ſuch Side-Conſiderations, more 
than the pure View of Right and Equity, 
that reſtrained him ? He had not robbed or 
ſtoln flagrantly, and within the Hold of 


the Law, but had he not oppreſſed or 


over-reached in any of theſe, Ten thouſand 
Ways to which no human Laws can 
extend? Had he been as tender of his 
Neighbour's Honour as his Fortune ? Or 


might not he allow himſelf to deal in 


pcandal and Detraction, and even think 
himſelf 
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himſelf the better Man for it ? Did not Sea. 
he hate, envy, malign in his Heart? IX. 


Was not he given to be proud and con- 
ceited of himſelf, and to deſpiſe the reſt 
of the World, particularly this poor Pub- 
lican, who yet in our Saviour s Judgment 
was the worthier Man? | 

Could he, (I appeal to your own Opi- 
nion) or can any Man in the World an- 
ſwer with a clear Heart to all theſe In- 
terrogatories, and many other ſuch that 
might be put to him ? If not, would it 
not have become him to have added to 
his Thanks to God for preſerving him 
from the groſſer Acts of Injuſtice, the Pe- 
tition of the Publican, God be merciful 
to me a Sinner ? Ought he not to have 
joined to the Humility of Man, the Hu- 
mility of a corrupted, imperfect and ſinful 
Man? 

It is impoſſible that any Man can have 
taken a Survey of himſelf, but he muſt 
be ſenſible of an infinite Number of Im- 


perfections, which ſpoil the Merit, the | 


perfect Merit of his beſt Actions. Cato 


who is talked of as the Model of 1 


Virtue, 


ERM. Virtue, will any Man pretend to fay that 
| IX. whatever he did was purely and ſolely 
from right Intentions, without any mix- 


ture of private Grudge, Envy, Pride, and 
the like Paſſions? Had he no Weakneſſes 
in his Underſtanding, no Oddneſſes of 
Humour, no unaccountable Byaſs in his 
Temper and Inclination which determined 
him? If we conſidered how many things 
were neceſſary to conſtitute an Action 
perfectly Right, we ſhould ſoon be ſen- 
ſible that there is no one Action, much 
leſs a Life which conſiſts of ſo many Ac- 
tions, which dces not need the Mercy 
of God to ſupply its Deficiencies: 

I am not now talking of abſolute Per- 
fection (give me leave here to repeat what 
you have heard before in another Diſ- 
courſe, for I can't ſpeak my Senſe in clearer 
Words) I am not talking, I fay, of abſo- 
late Perfection, or the Perfection which 
belongs to God: We have nothing to do 
with That but to adore it. I ſpeak of 
human Perfection, that which in the pri- 
mary and original Notion of Man belongs 
to Him and none elſe. If there are two 
| Ways, 
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Ways, one leading to my Good, the other SE RI. 
to my Evil, or one to a greater Good and IX. 
the other to a Leſs, I am concerned, and 


none elſe, to know the Right from the 
Wrong, and to walk in it. But it is cer- 
tain in fact, that our Underſtandings and 
Inclinations ſome how or other are not 
right ſet to Things ; tho' we retain a ge- 
neral Inclination to Good and. Truth, yet 


we ſtand ſomething awry to every In- 
ſtance of one and the other. This is the 


preſent State of Man, and ſuch is our 
Depravity and Defection from that Inte- 


grity which ſhould belong to the human 
Nature; ſo that partly from a Defect of 
Underſtanding, we are incapable of ſeeing 
all the ſeveral Motives which ought to 


influence us in our Actions; and partly 


from a wrong Byaſs in our Affections, for 
want of being rightly ballanced, we chuſe 


Evil before Good, or a leſs Good before 2 


Greater. | | 
Socrates the wiſeſt of Heathens had 
Wiſdom enough, and a great Point of 
Wiſdom it. was, to know that he knew 
nothing : That is, nothing throughly and 
adequately. 
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SERM. adequately. There was after all his Know: 
IX. ledge a dark Side, a Myſtery in every 
SY Thing. The fame Wiſdom might have 
led him to conclude that he did nothing 
perfectly ; that is, from a full View of 
Things, and without receiving ſome In- 
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clination from the wrong Byaſs mentioned 
before. | 
From all theſe Conſiderations I con- 
clude that the Phariſee, inſtead of aſſum- 
ing a Pride upon his Virtue, which did 
not become a State of Corruption, a Vir- 8 
tue which, beſides that there was a great t 
deal wanting to render every Action of it d 
complete, if we examine deeply into the n 
Fountains of it, might poſſibly ſpring * 
from vitious Paſſions, or be greatly tinc- be 
tured with them: Inſtead of ſuch a Pride 0 
which belongs to Perfection, he ought to * 
have had a deep Senſe of the many De- th 
ficiencies and Imperfections of his Virtue, pe 
that is, a Humility exactly proportioned le 
to them, He would then have thanked ; 
God for his Virtues, and at the ſame Time 8 
prayed God to be merciful to his Sins. x j 


I proceed 
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I proceed to the Character of the Pub- SRERM. 
fican, who is repreſented by our Saviour IX. 
ſtanding at a great Diſtance from the Tem 
ple, as unworthy to approach nearer fo _ 
facred a Place; not ſo much as lifting up 
his Eyes unto Heaven ; but ſmiting upon 
his Breaſt, and ſaying, God be merciful 
to me @ Sinner! that is, teſtifying all 
the utmoſt Marks of Humiliation by his 
Poſture; his Action, and his Words. 

Now as we allowed the Phariſee to be 
Sincere, we muſt allow the ſame Sincerity 
to the Publican, when he profeſſes the 
deep Senſe of his Sins, and of the Need 
which he had of the Mercies of God. He 
was a Sinner we grant, and had failed pro- 
bably in ſome or many of thoſe Articles 
| which the Phariſee had been enumera- 
ting : Perhaps he had extorted : (for that 
the Publicans were generally charged with) 
perhaps he had lived irregularly, and neg- 
leted thoſe Duties of Piety which he 
owed to God : The Deſign of the Parable, 
I ay, will bear us out in ſuppoſing this: 
But at the fame Time he had a full Senſe. 
of the Enormity of thoſe Sins, of his own 
| T Vileneſa 
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SeRNM. Vileneſs and Corruption, conſequently a 
IX. Deteſtation of it, violent Struggles and 
Encdeavours againſt it, ſo many Steps at 
leaſt towards overcoming it, and together 
with this Humiliation he gives Glory to 
God, by placing all his Hopes not in his 
own Righteouſneſs, . but in the Mercies of 
Gad. For otherwiſe to confeſs his Sins, 
and at the ſame Time to love them and 
practice them as much as ever without 
any Reſtraint, this would have been a 
Mock-Confeſſion and a Mock-Humility, 
beſide the Intention of the Parable to take 
Notice of. His Humility was real and 
He ſincere. 

It had been better indeed, if together 
with his Humility, he had had the Righ- 
teouſneſs of the Phariſce. He had been 
guilty. of groſs Enormities, and perhaps 
ſtill. felt ſtrong Propenſions towards them 
Sins which would admit of no Excuſe, 
and which therefore he does not pretend: 
to excuſe : For which Reaſon. our Lord 
does not ſay that he went down to his 
Houſe juſtified, but juſtified rather than 
the other ; ſtill better accepted than the a 
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Phariſee, with ſomewhat more Virtue, but SER Ms 


infinitely more Proud, 


It remains now in the laſt Place to 
ſhew why Jeſus Chriſt Pronounces in fa- 
vour of the Publican : Why a greater De- 
gree of Corruption, or which is the ſame; 
a leſs Degree of Virtue joined with Hu- 
mility, is preferable to a greater Degree 
of Virtue where it is accompanied with 
an enormous and inſufferable Pride and 
Self-Sufficiency. 

I ſhall at preſent offer but two Reaſons, 
and the firſt is this. 

The Pride ariſing from a Notion of Per- 
fection intirely defeats the whole Deſign 
of our Saviour s coming into the World. 
He came not to call the Righteous, but Sin- 
ners to Repentance ; to ſeek and to ſave that 
which was loft, We are now to ſuppoſe 
that all Mankind have a Depravity in their 
Natures, ſame greater and ſome leſs, but 
all a great deal; which neceffarily inca- 
pacitates them in the fame Proportion 
for the Happineſs which would other» 
wiſe of Courſe belong to them; in other 

T 2 Words, 
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SERM. Words, which ſubjects them to Miſery 
IX. and Unhappineſs. Where a Man then 
will not be made ſenſible of his Illneſs, 
it is impoſſible he can accept a Remedy; 
where he inſiſts upon a Righteouſneſs of 
his own, and from thence a Happineſs 
as his Due, it is impoſſible he can ever 
accept the Righteouſneſs of God, and a 
Happineſs which therefore muſt wholly 

proceed from the Grace of God, 
- Now Feſus Chriſt is the great Remedy 
which God has provided for this univerſal 
Sickneſs of Mankind, the great Propitia- 
tion for the Sins of Men, who is to repair 
all the Evils and Miſchiefs of the Fall, 
For thus in the Chriſtian Scheme ſtands 
the Order of Things. There is firſt in 
Nature and Idea a State of Rectitude, and 
of Courſe a State of Happineſs proporti- 
oned to it belonging to Man: There is 
then conceived a Fall or Departure from 
that perfect State of Rectitude and Hap- 
pineſs, that is, there is a State of Corrup- 
tion and Miſery : This is in fact the Pre- 
ſent State of Mankind. In proportion to 
this Corruption muſt be the Senſe of the 
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Corruption, and in proportion to the Mi- Szrm. 
ſery, a Senſe of the Miſery due to Cor- IX. 
ruption. If therefore we would ever get 
rid of this miſerable Condition, we muſt 
have recourſe to the Mercies of God, who 
alone is able to redeem and reſcue us. 
Here ſome would ſtop, as if this were 
ſufficient to perform the Work of our Re- 
demption without the Interpoſition of Je- 
ſus Chriſt, It is enough, they ſay, to be 
ſenſible of our Sins, to repent, to confeſs, 
to reform, in order to obtain Pardon, and 
reſtore Things to their antient State as if 
Sin had never been. And it is certain that 
a Sorrow, a Confeſſion, a Reformation are 
excellent Beginnings, neceſſary Steps to- 
wards our Recovery, as they will certainly 
diſpoſe us to make uſe of any Remedy 
which the Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God 
ſhall provide for us. But it is ſtrange 
reaſoning from thence, that this. is all 
which is neceſſary. Suppoſe by Intemper 
rance I have given a mortal Wound to 
my Health : I am ſenſible of this, I am 
ſorry for it, I refrain. This can never of 
it ſelf reſtore me to a ſound Habit of 
T 3. j* m_ 
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Sr RM. Body; for we ſuppoſe the Work to be 
IX. done already: I want ſomething which 
gall undo the ill Effects of my former 
Intemperance, and make it as if it had 
never been. There is reached out to us 
from Heaven, we'll ſuppoſe, a Remedy 
which will do this effectually. Now with 
all my other good Diſpoſitions I muſt take 
this Remedy, or the former ill Effects 
will never be deſtroyed. To be ſorry for 
what is paſt, and to be better for the Fu- 
ture, will never. of itſelf annihilate a paſt 
Evil. It will be eternally operating Miſery 

and Death, without a proper Remedy. 
And ſuch is that propoſed to us in Je- 
ſus Chriſt : A Remedy which, partly we 
are able to make out by the Lights of 
Reaſon and Revelation, and partly we 
muſt truſt the Wiſdom of God for it; is 
ſo contrived as perfectly to cure the Diſ- 
orders, ſupply the Deficiencies, correct the 
Depravities of Mankind, counteract all the 
evil Effects of Sin both in itſelf and in its 
Conſequences to Us and to the whole 
World, and make it as if it had never 


been: And r to be a full, per- 
fect, 


1 


| 
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fect, and ſufficient Atonement and Satiſ- SR RNöt. 
faction for the Sins of the whole World. IX. 
But to find any Benefit from this divine 
Remedy, we muſt take it, and in the 
Manner which he has preſcribed us: We 
muſt receive it by Faith, for which his 
Providence has taken Care to give us ſuf- 
ficient Foundation. But all this is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, if we are not antece- 
dently diſpoſed for it by a due Humility, 
which therefore our bleſſed Saviour ever 
inſiſts on as the Ground-Work of Chris 
ſtianity. 

And now we ſee the Reaſon of the Dif. 
ference between Religion and Morality, 
which we hinted at the Beginning, It was 
the Buſineſs of Moral Writers to obſerve the 
Virtues of Mankind, their Excellencies and” 
good Effects. But is was the Peſign of 
Chriſtianity to apply itſelf wholly to the 
Weakneſs and Imperfection of Men; and 
to inſiſt upon all the Conſequences which 
follow upon ſuch Imperfection, that is, Hu- 
mility, Repentance, and Self-Condemnati- 
on, a Righteouſneſs and Happineſs not our 


T4/ OWN; 
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"ROW own, but the Gifts of God; all the hum: 
IX. bling and mortifying Doctrines contained in 
WY the Goſpel: For Jeſus Chriſt would have 


had no Buſineſs in the World, as he fays 
himſelf, had not the Fall and. Imperfe&tion 
of Men made it neceſſary for God to re- 
ſtore us again to our loſt Integrity, 

And therefore it can be no Wander if he 
ſo ſtrongly declares againſt the Pride of the 
Pbariſee, becauſe it neceſſarily precludes a 
Man againſt his Remedy, and leaves him 
ſealed up under all the Miſery of his Sin; 
Whereas the Publican, tho guilty of great 
Sins, 1s yct by this true Senſe of them al- 
ready well prepared for the Mercies of God, 
and will greedily lay hold of any Remedy 
which his Goodneſs ſhall point out tp him- 


The Second Reaſon I ſhall mention, why 
the Humility ef the Publican is preferable 
to the Pride of the Phariſee tho with fewer 
Faults, regards the Duties of Humanity 
and Charity which we owe to Men. As 
Religion has ordered Matters, there is great 
Proviſion made for mutual Love and Com- 

paſſion. 
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paſſion. For as we are all born of one SERM 


common Father, and thus are Brethren by 
Virtue of that Deſcent, ſo we are all deri- 
ved from one corrupted Stock, and ſo are 


become Brethren in Corruption as well as 
Humanity. 'There is none of all the Hu- 


man Race exempted from this fatal Evil, 


which has poiſoned all the NY of 


Adam. 
This furniſhes us with the beſt Reaſon 
in the World why we ſhould be tender, 


and humane and compaſſionate towards our 


Brother labouring under the Burthen and 
Infirmities of Sin ; becauſe if we have a 
right Notion of ourſelves, we muſt all be 
ſenſible of great Corruptions of ſome Kind 
or other lurking in our Hearts as well, and 
therefore diſcern ſtrong Features of Reſem- 
blance and Brotherhood ſtill ſubſiſting be- 
tween us. We ſhall ſee Reaſon to acknow - 
ledge that our beſt Actions come vaſtly 
ſhort of Perfection, and infinite Cauſe to 
bleſs God for giving us Means of ſupplying 
their Deficiency by the Merits of Jeſus 
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IX. 


Chr; N our common Saviour. And thus be- 


ing 
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SERM. ing tied together by our common Nature, 
IX. our common Corrdption, and our common 
Redemption, which are ſo many Founda- 


tions of Brotherhood, this threefold Cord 
will not eaſily be broken: But we ſhall {till 
maintain thoſe Duties of Compaſſion and 
Humanity to Mankind, which ought never 
to be diſſolved. | 

Whereas the proud Man, conceited up- 
on his Perfection, will hardly acknowledge 
any Relation tathe Reſt of Mankind, except 
ſome very few proud as himſelf: For others 
he has nothing reſerved but Scorn and Con- 
tempt. They are a [populace accurſed of 
God, as the Phariſees called the common 
People of the Fews ; they are Publicans and 
Sinners, they are Sinners of the Gentiles, 
they are in the modern Phraſe, Fools and 
Aſſes, they are ſomething or other of a 
different Species, to which no kind Offices 
of Humanity or Charity are due, 


Conformably therefore to our Bleſſed 


Saviour's Deciſion upon thoſe two Charac- 
ters we may ſafely pronounce, that a Cato, 
an Aſſemblage of great Virtues, joined with 

| an 
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an inſupportable Pride and Contempt of SR RN. 
others, is a Character not ſo amiable to IX. 
Men, or acceptable to God, as another WWW 


with fewer Virtues, or ſhaded with ſome 
Faults, where there is proportioned to them 
a Humility towards God, and a Compaſ- 
ſion and Charity towards Men. 

For the Perfection of Man now, is not 
the ſame that it was in a State of Inte- 
grity. There nothing leſs was Perfection 
than Perfection itſelf in its trueſt Senſe ; 
for the Human Nature was then capable 
of it. But as T hings are now, the Mean- 
ing of it muſt be ſoftened' and accommo- 
dated to our preſent Condition: And a per- 
fe&t Man is he, not whoſe Virtue is abſo- 
lutely complete, for that is now impoſſible; 
but who to all the Virtues'which are capa- 
ble of growing from the remaining Pow- 
ers of Nature, joins a Humility proportion- 
ed to the Want of his Perfection: For that 
will certainly call down upon him the 
Graces of God to ſupply the Vacuity. And 
thus Virtue and Humility, the remaining 

Powers 
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Sr RM. Powers of Human Nature, and the Grace 
IX. of God, will give us ſtill a Perfection as 
great as ever, a Perfection of Righteouſneſs 
here, and a Perfection of Glory in the 
World to come. 


Give us this, O God Almighty, for Jeſus 
Chriſt's Sake, to whom with the. Father 
and the Holy Ghoſt be given all Glory now 
and ever. Amen, 


SERMON X. 


On JusT1cs. 


Psalu xcvii. 2. 


Righteonſneſs and Fudgment are the Habi- 
tation of his Throne. 


II is probable that in the firſt In- g, RRC. 
23 p tention of the Author, this Pſalm X. 
might be a Song of Triumph 

Wwe upon ſome great Salvation which 

God had wrought for his People. Hence 

it was that Zion was glad, and the Daughters 

of Judah rejoyced; hence that Jehovah is 

exalted high above all the Earth, far _ 
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Sr RM. all Gods ; and hence that magnificent De- 
X. ſcription of him, Clouds and Darkneſs are 
EY round about Him, Righteouſneſs and Fude- 
ment are the Habitation, or rather the Ba- 
fis and Support of his Throne. For "theſe 
Words compared, with thoſe in the 1/ 
Perſe of xcixth Pjalm, where the Lord that 
reigneth is he that ftteth between the Cheru- 
bms, ſeem pretty plainly to point us to the 
Reſidence which he choſe for his Glory, in 
a Cloud between the Cherubims over the 
Ark where the Law of Moſes was laid up, 
And thus by Thoſe that love the Lord, 
the Saints, the Righteous, the Upright in 
Heart, will be underſtood that choſen Peo- 
ple, that Righteous Nation who are called 
upon to rejoice. And happy undoubtedly | 
were the People who had the Lord for their | 
Ged. 

But as the Mind was elevated by ſo no- 
ble a Subject, it was natural that the Ideas 
ſhould enlarge themſelves : That God from 
being the protecting Divinity of a favoured 
Nation, ſhould be God of the whole Earth; 
that inſtead of reſiding in a Cloud over the 
Law of Moſes, he ſhould appear enthroned 


; in 
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in Heaven with Clouds and Thick Dark- SE RM. 


neſs to cover him, and ſupported by ever- 


laſting Righteouſneſs and the Eternal Law *"YY 


of Things, upon which his Being and Au- 
thority are firmly eſtabliſhed. In this View, 
thoſe that love the Lord, the Saints, the 
Righteous, the Upright, not of our People» 
but of the whole Earth, and its remoteſt 
Regions, have the utmoſt Reaſon to * 
and be exceeding glad. 

It was natural, I ſaid, that Things ſhould 
thus appear to the Mind of the Royal Pro- 
pbet: And the expreſs Words of the 1/ 
Verſe ſhew that they did fo ; in which be- 
cauſe the Lord is King, the whole Earth is 
to rejoice, and the Multitude of the Iſles to 
be glad thereof. 

But if the Words themſelves did not juſ- 


tify us in this extended Meaning, yet the 


Reaſon of Things obliges us to underſtand 
it thus; it being impoſſible to account for 
the Juſtice of God towards a particular 
Nation, but upon the Bottom of that 
Univerſal Righteouſneſs and Juſtice which 
he deals out to all the World. 
Righteouſneſs 
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On Juſtice. 


Righteouſneſs and Juſtice differs from 


Judgment only as judgment is the Form 
and Operation of Juſtice ; Judgment is 


Juſtice pat into the Form of Law and 
duly executed. And theſe are ſaid here to 
ſupport the Throne of God, to ſignify to 
us, that all Authority and Sovereignty, even 


that of God himſelf, is founded upon Juſ- 


tice, and an equal Adminiſtration of it. 
This will therefore lead us to diſcourſe of 
Juſtice, both as it concerns God and Man; 
its Nature and Excellence ; to vindicate the 
Divine Adminiſtration in the ſteady and 
uniform. Execution of his Laws ; to ſhew 
it conſiſtent with Goodneſs, with Grace, 
and Forgiveneſs of Sins, and with the ma- 
ny repeated Precepts to Men of Charity, 

Mercy and Forgiveneſs. | 
This is become the more neceſſary by 
that ſtrange Confuſion of Ideas. which ap- 
pears in the vulgar Notions of theſe Mat- 
ters; while they repreſent Goodneſs incli- 
ning one Way and Juſtice another, ſome- 
times This and ſometimes That victorious, 
and yet both at once neceſſary and eſſential 
to the Deity : While ſome ſeem to deſcribe 
Juſtice 
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juſtice as a Kind of authorized Cruelty, and SR RN. 
others by too diluted Notions of it under X. 
an Appearance of Goodneſs and Mercy 
quite enervate it, and leave it without any 
Force or Uſe. 

And that we may go ta the Bottom, it 
will be proper to obſerve in general con- 
cerning the Divine Government, that it 
comprehends all Nature animate and ina- 
nimate, Natural Things as well as Moral 
Agents; which are all governed in a Man- 
ner ſuited to their reſpective Beings: Natural 
Things by the Laws of Nature, and Mo- 
ral Agents by the Laws of Right and Juſ- 
tice. Theſe two Kinds of Laws are form- 
ed exactly with the ſame Proportions, and 
flow from One Principle in God, and dif- 
fer only as the Subject to which they are 
applied. 

Thoſe which we here call Laus of Na. 
ture, are indeed the neceſſary Reſults of the 
different Powers of Natural Things ; which 
Powers as they are received from God, ſo 
ls likewiſe that Relation between them on 
which theſe Laws are founded. In compa- 
ting Things one may be equal to another, 

ED or 


e 
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3 NI. or doubly greater ot weightier; and accord. 


ing to theſe Propottions do they operate 


in the Action that paſſes and tæpaſſes be- 


tween them: That is, equal Things will 
affect alike and be alike affected; à Thing 
doubly greater or weightier will in its ſe- 
veral Manner operate with double the 
Force, and receive double the Submiffion. 
Thus every Thing aſſumes the Rank given 
it by God according to its Proportion, and 
rs kno Rye in it by all the inanimate 
Creation. 

In this View, as Things are edneeixed 
to act regularly according to their feveral 
Proportions of Power, every Thing pro- 
reeds with the fame Neceſſity as in Num- 
bets 2 is equal to 2, and 4 is, double to 2: 
This Way the Government of God is admi- 
niſtered in a Way of Power; no Being 
can claiti any Rig Ki beyond hat it is in- 
titled to by it Meaſire © of Power, and 6 
much it certainly enjoys : And by the ſame 
Title, an infinite Power, God Almighty 
Makin and poſſeſſes an abſolute tara 
ty over all, 


But 
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But when we talk of Moral Agents, Stam. 
theſe fame Propottiohs are conceived in X. 
another Light: For the ſame Proportion V 
there are undoubtedly between Men. One 
Man may be either Equal to another 
Man, or of double the Importance; One 
Action may be either Equal, or twice as 
momentous, and do twice the Good or 
" W Miſchief that another does. Where two 
Men ate Equal therefore, if a third Man 
conſiders them as Equal, and deals Equally 
with them; or where Perſons or Actions 
are Unequal, if he conſiders them as Une- 
qual, and deals with them accordingly in 
their true Propottion ; we ſhall fay then 
that ſuch a Man acts not as he muſt do, 
but as he ſhould or ought to do ; not from 
Neceflity, but according to Right. In ei- 
ther Caſe the Proportions are the ſame; 
the ſame Truth and the ſame Numbers 
will expreſs it with this Difference, that in 

one View 2 and 2 muſt make 4, and ini 

the other that they ſhould or ought to make 

4: In one it is Neceſſary, in the other 
But i is Right and Fit, The Liberty which 

Ve conceive in Moral Agents creates this 

Diſttinction, 
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SERM. And hence ariſes a new Set of Laws 
X. proceeding from God in the ſame Order 
and Proportion as the other, Laws of 
Right and Juſtice, which ſtand to Moral 
Agents exactly as thoſe Laws of Power 
to neceſſary Things. As in one Line God 
has of Neceſſity all Power over neceſlary 
Things, ſo in the other he has of Right all 
Authority over rational Beings : And by 
one and the other he is ſupremely quali- 

fied for the Government of the World. 
But as Power and Authority are the 
ſame Thing in God, only differently called 
according to the Subject to which they 


are applied, both alike ſupported by Truth, is 
one under the Conſideration of Neceflity, 8 
and the other of Right and Juſtice: It is 
very common and very ſafe to neglect 

theſe accidental Diſtinctions, and traverſe W 
the Names in ſuch Manner as to attribute fe 
to One what properly belongs to Another. * 
Juſtice and Truth have a different Mean- dif 
ing; but as they are eſſentially the ſame, and up. 
to act juſtly is to act according to the Truth the 
of Things, Verum is uſed in the beſt Au- 
thors to ſignify the ſame with Fuſtum. Laws 20 
| | - pr operly mig 
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properly belong to Juſtice and Authority; SERNM. 
yet becauſe what muſt be, it is likewiſe X. 
perfectly fit and juſt that it ſhould be, 
they are attributed to Neceſſity and Power; 
and on the other hand, however apt we 
are to divide theſe Things now, we ſhall 
find upon the Whole, that in diſobeying 

the Laws of God we do not only offend 
againſt his Authority but his Power ; not 
only againſt Right and Juſtice, but againſt 
Neceſſity itſelf : For Juſtice muſt be done 
one Way or other. 

Again, as Beauty and Harmony, and 
whatever is regular, graceful, and be- 
coming, are founded upon Proportion, 
Thoſe being to the Eye and Ear what 
That is to the Reaſon, it follows that 
where there is perfect Juſtice, there is per- 
fect Beauty and Harmony and Order ; and 
every Defect. there is ugly, irregular and 
diſcordant. Could we imagine therefore 
upon the Whole, that there are Inſtances of 
the contrary Practice in the Adminiſtration 
of Providence ; could one Example be pro- 
duced, where, upon a true Calculation, it 
might be affirmed that God either reward- 

U 3 cd 
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Sr RM. ed or puniſhed aut of this Proportion, 
X. where he treated Evil as Good, or Good as 
wy Pl, of any Degree of either, as AY 


more than it really is; put the gentle 
Suppoſition that ſome one Favourite was 
more rewarded or leſs puniſhed : and this 
one Diſproportion, this one Lye, this one 
Injuſtice would deſtroy the Juſtice, the 
Truth, the Beauty of the Whole, and ſhew 
that God directed his Actions by no Rule, 
or by ſome other than that of Right Rea - 
ſon, and Truth and Juſtice. 

This may indeed in ſome Sort contradict 
the common Notions of Goodneſs, ac- 
cording to which, to relax Puniſhment and 
enhance Reward, ſeems not only conſi- 
ſtent with, but becoming and neceſſary to 
infinite Goodneſs. Now before I come 
directly to anſwer this, it muſt be granted 
that if Goodneſs requires one Thing, and 
yet Juſtzce and Truth and Order require 
the quite Contrary, theſe Attributes are 
abſolutely incanfiſtent, and can never be- 
long to one Being: Thoſe or This muſt 


be facrificed to the moſt prevailing, I ay 


not this with a Deſign to diſpoſe us to un 
wi 
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with any, but on the contrary to prepare 8x RR. 
us for the Proof which is coming, that X. 
what is perfectly juſt is alſo perfectly good... 
and conſequently that Goodneſs differs 
from Juſtice po otherwiſe than Truth and 
the others mentianed before, by a different 
Conſideration only. Goodneſs then is Ju- 
ſtice conſidered as it is neceſſary to the 
Happineſs and Well-Being of the Whole. 

This Happineſs and Well-Being we will 
now ſuppoſe that Gad intends. He mutt 
then contrive ſome how that nothing ſhall 
deprive us of this Happineſs which he in- 
tends for us. Natural Things are to be 
prevented in a Way of Power by thoſe 
Laws of Nature, accarding to which, 
whatever is evil and deſtructive, ſhould of 
Neceſſity be either controlled in its Opera- 
tion, or by its Deſtruction or otherwiſe re- 
pair the Happineſs it had taken away. How 
Evil came at all either into the Natural or 
Moral World, is a Queſtion which I am not 
concerned in; but to ſuppoſe Evil and to ſuf- 
fer it uncontrolled or uncompenſated, is to 
give it Licence to prey upon Good, and to 
poiſon the Happineſs of the Univerſe. A 

U 4 Tenderneſs 
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BTRM. Tenderneis or Compaſſion for Evil i is s plain, 
X. ly Enmity to Good. 

WY But where God has to deal with Evil in 
Moral Agents, that is, Beings not under 
the Laws of Neceſſity, and yet he would 
provide in the beſt Manner for our Hap- 
pineſs, he muſt contrive ſomething which 
ſhall be proportioned to them, juſt as Ne- 
ceſſity is to neceſſary Things: In other 
Words, there muſt be Laws of Juſtice 
which ſhall controll the Operation of Evil, 
as far as it can be controlled in a Moral 
Agent by all Conſiderations that 'can in- 
fluence the Mind ; and where that fails, 
and the Evil paſſes into AQ, by Puniſh- 
ment or otherwiſe extort a Reparation ade- 
quate to the Injury : So that upon the 
Whole, Juſtice ſhall anſwer its Endas effec- 
tually under a State of Liberty, as Powerun- 

der a State of Neceſſity. Without this as there 
is a Defect in Juſtice, ſo there is a Want 

of Goodneſs proportianed ; it being left 
in the Power of Evil to deſtroy or di- 
miniſh the Happineſs of the World with: 


put Compenſation, 
50 | 
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So far indeed is the Puniſhment of Evil Szxm. 


from being an Objection to Goodneſs, that 


it neceſſarily proceeds from it. For, for the 


ſame Reaſon and in the ſame Degree that we 
love Good, we muſt hate Evil; and if we 
ſuppoſe God in a ſupreme Degree to fa- 
vour and promote the Well-Being of his 
Creation, he muſt in the ſame Degree diſ- 
countenance and puniſh Evil which would 
deſtroy it. So that not only in Reſpect of 
Truth, Juſtice, and Proportion, but of 
Goodneſs too, Evil ſtands to Evil juſt as 


Good to Good in every Degree of it; and 


Puniſhment is not only the juſteſt and 
moſt natural Re- action to Evil, but it is 
alſo the kindeſt and moſt benevolent, and 
that which neceſſarily flows from the 
higheſt Goodneſs. And if it be good to 
puniſh Evil, it is good to puniſh a greater 
Evil worſe, and to repay the greateſt Evil 


with the greateſt Puniſhment. 


In ſhort, if you ſuppoſe this done, you 
ſuppoſe every Thing that can poſſibly pro- 
ceed from jnfinite Goodneſs towards main- 
taining the Happineſs of the Whole. You 
ſu 4 all poſſible Check and Diſcourage- 

ment 
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SSBM. to Evil in its Birth, that is conſiſtent with 


* | a Moral Creature, that is, all the Good- 
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neſs that can be ſhewn to the evil Agent 
himſelf. You ſuppeſe a cenſtant Pewer 
operating towards the ſuppreſſing and 
keeping down the Growth of Evil: And 
where it has actually diffuſed its Venem, 
you ſuppoſe an adequate Satis faction made 
to the Injured, either by the juſt Gratifi- 
cation of a certain Revenge upon Evil, ar 
by ſome other Way, that he ſhall have no 
Reaſon to complain. 

So that the Puniſhment of Evil may be 
confidered in all . theſe Lights: Firft, 
which is the Mother-Notion of all the 
reſt, as a true, proportioned, and neceſfary 
Return of Evil for Evil; and ſo far it is 
Juſtice to the Offender : Then as an ade- 
quate Compenſation made to Good; and 
thus it is Juſtice to the Injured : Next, as 
it operates backward upon the Fear, and 
creates all the Check that can be given to 
an evil Action, as it clears off the Guilt 


of it when paſt, and works forwards 


towards reſtoring the Mind into a right 


State for the Future; it is an Act of 
Goodnels 
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Gogdneſs to the Ck. himſelf, and all S RN. 
the offending Part of the World; and the X. 
only Goodneſs that can be hemp them ; VY 
And Leafthy, as it ſuppreſſes Evil; it pray 
mates the Happineſs and Wall-Being of 
All: And fa it is Univerſal Goodneſs and 
Benevelenoe. Under all theſe Notions it 
is equally true; it being impoſſible for 
any act of Juſtice towards an Offender 
to want either of them, though ſomo 
have choſen one and ſame another to ac- 
count for the Expediency of Juſtice, 

The Juſtice ar Righteouſneſs of God 
thus eſtabliſhed, let us next conſider his 
Judgment, in what Manner it is that he 
provides for the Execution of Juſtice. Since 
Good mult be rewarded, and Evil puniſhed; 
by what Laws does God attain theſe 
Ends ? 

Now it is evident that Man is capable 
of Retribution no further than he is capa» 
ble of doing Good or Evil, and ſo far it 
is due to him. Suppoſe any Being placed 
beyond the Reach of Humap Adtions, 
and it is impoſſible a Man can deſerve any 
Thing with Regard to him ; Where there 

M0 
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Sr RN. is no Action, there is no Re- action ; there 
X. can be no Ground for that Proportion to 
work upon, in which we have ſhewn that 


the Eſſence of Juſtice conſiſts, This will 
more plainly appear by confidering Man 
in thoſe more remarkable Relations in 
which he ſtands to himſelf, his Neighbour, 
his Country, to the World, and to God. 
As to Himſelf, he is capable of doing 
Good and Evil; fome Actions are evi- 
dently beneficial, and others miſchievous; 
ſome tend to. promote his own Happinefs, 
and others to deſtroy it : Thoſe muſt be 
cheriſhed, and Theſe checked. And cer- 
tainly it cannot be more effectually done. 

There is a moſt exact Juſtice obſerved 
between a Man and Himſelf, It is here 
in the moſt proper Senſe an Eye for an 
Eye, and a Tooth for a Tooth : For it be- 
ing the ſame Perſon that gives and receives, 
the Return muſt be exactly proportioned. 
And accordingly the fame Action that 
does the Wrong, puniſhes it ; the ſame Per- 
fon that ſtrikes out an Eye, loſes it ; he that 
does a Benefit, the ſame receives it, and in 
the 
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the ſame Meaſure, I do not ſay this for Sena. 
the Conceit of it, but becauſe it is really X. 
the Foundation of all Juſtice; and if — 
we well underſtand it here, we ſhall ea- 
ſily perceive it every other where. Now 
could we ſuppoſe what is impoſſible, that 
a Man could do himſelf any Miſchief and 
not ſuffer for it, what could defend him 
againſt himſelf, and prevent him from 

being his own Deſtruction 
But here are ſome Things to be conſi- 
dered. There are Actions which inſtan- 
taneouſly affect our Well- Being, and there 
are thoſe which require Time in the Ope- 
ration. Some hurt us immediately, ſome 
not till the next Morning, ſome Weeks 
or Months or Vears hence, others perhaps 
in the next Generation or ſeveral Gene- 
rations to come, if you will allow me 
with the old Patriarchs to ſuppoſe our- 
ſelves continued in our Poſterity. It is 
well known that Intemperance lays a 
Foundation of Diſtemper in our Conſti- 
tution, which Children yet unborn muſt 
ſuffer for. And again it may be obſerved 
of all our Actions, that they do not ſpend 
their 
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Sr RM . their whole Inffuence at once, but perpetuate 
X. themſelves in ſome Sort to all fuctteding 
SL im. The Breiſts reteived in dur Youth 


are felt again in old Age; àn Eye once 
loft is fot ever loſt; and a Wound in bur 
Fortune ſticks cloſe to it and creates an 
everlaſting Abatement. (1 chiiſe to In- 
ſtance in Evil, becauſe there lies the great 
Objection againſt Jultice ; it will, be eaſy 
to make the Application to Good ) As 
therefore the Notion of doing Evil is en- 
larged, it is neceſſary that the Paniſhment 
ſhould be enlarged with it, Accordingly 
as the Action is conſidered to be done at 
once, we ſuffer at otice ; as it 'operates at 
a Diſtance, we ate puniſned at the ſame 
Diſtance; as it is perpetuated, the Puniſh- 
ment is perpetuated : 'The Evil can be 
conſidered, in no View, in which the 
Puniſhment does not keep even Pace with 
It, 
It ſeems then that in this little World 
of Man, Juſtice is adminiſtered to Perfec- 
tion within Himſelf. I ſpeak now of his 
Actions as fat as they concern Himſelf on- 
ly, and terminate there ; for under another 
, Conſideration 
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Conſideration, as his Neighbour, his Coun- Sx *. 
try, and the World, have a Right in his * 
Well-Being, the ſame Actions will come 
before another Tribunal. As to what re- 
gards Himſelf only, there wants but this 
to complete whatever can be expected 
from Juſtice and Goodneſs: That becauſe 
it is impoſſible in any Action to have a 
clear atid-explicit View of all its Conſe- 
quences, he ſhould ſome how have a ge- 
neral Notice of the true Value and Im- | 
portance of it, and conſequently ſufficient 
Reaſon to ground a Fear proportioned to | | 
the future Evil. And this Notice God | 
has graciouſly provided us with, partly by ml 
_ thoſe natural Preſignifications of Fear and 
Miſgiving, partly by our own Experience 
and Reaſon improved by that of others, and 
partly by Revelation from himſelf. And 
where after all a Conſequence follows 
from any Action of our own no Way to 
be foreſeen, we are not accountable to our- 
ſelves for that Conſequence, nor therefore 
does it fall within the Juſtice that con- 


cerns ourſelves. It lies upon ſome other 
Juſtice to anſwer this. 


And 
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SERM, And now what is there in all this which 
X. we would not wiſh to be ? Would we be 
WA excuſed from thoſe Fears which anticipate 
a Future Evil that we are bringing upon 
ourſelves ? But then there would .be no- 

thing left to check us from ruſhing pre- 
cipitantly to our Ruin. Would we chuſe 

to forgive ourſelves the Evil we have done, 

abate the Puniſhment, and not preſerve the 
Remembrance and Remorſe that attends 

it? But then we ſhould deny to a guilty 

Mind the Eaſe which ariſes from a Senſe 

of that Satisfaction which it is making to 
Juſtice, that Approbation and Self-Ap- 

plauſe which lies concealed under this Re- 
morſe, thoſe Pleaſures which it feels in 


returning to a true State of Health and we 
Rectitude; we ſhould deny to it all Poſſi- Kir 
bility of Recovery, and to ourſelves every 4 
Controll that can prevent us from our own the 
Deſtruction. Thus is Juſtice the Ground * 

am 


and Support of our own Exiſtence. 

It is Time now to pull the Man abroad, 
and to conſider him in the Relation which 
he bears to another Self, I mean his 
Neighbour. We have ſo far ſuppoſed 

theſe. 
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theſe two Perſons in One; now let us S ERM. 
gently and tenderly draw them aſunder, X. 
land it will appear, that what was true of 
theſe two Perſons both together, will be 
true of them at a little Diſtance, and at a 
greater and a greater; for the Perſons 
are not ſuppoſed to be altered, but only 
removed. The fame Communication of 
Good and Evil, the fame Proportion 
ſubſiſting between them as between a 
Man and Himſelf, it is equally juſt, 
fit and neceſſary to the Well: Being of 
Both in this State of Separation, that 
there ſnould be obſerved the ſame Laws 
of Retaliation. And purſuant to this, 
we return Value for Value, Kindneſs for 
Kindneſs, and Evil for Evil. 
Agreeably to what was ſaid before, 
the firſt and moſt ancient Return it is 
natural to ſuppoſe was to give back the 
ſame for the ſame, An Ox for an Ox, 
an Eye for an Eye; by degrees the 
Worth of an Ox for an Ox, and the 
Value of an Eye for an Eye; at length 
a certain Sum of Money for Things 
that might be exchanged, and ſome few 
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WYMV and Confuſion of Mul& and Puniſh- 


himſelf Juſtice where he does know him. 


On Fuftice. 
| Puniſhments for every Kind of 
corporal Injury; and la, a Mixture 


ment. | | 

But here muſt be obſerved this Dif- 
ference, that whereas in the Caſe of Self- 
Wrong the Puniſhment was inſtantaneous, 
and one with the Evil, here as the Per- 
fons are ſeparated more or leſs, Time 
is required for the Action to paſs and 
repaſs; as the Injury is ſome Time in 
travelling from one to the other, fo alſo 
is the Return, and conſequently expoſed 
in a long Paſſage to a great Number of 
Accidents, which may alleviate or wholly 
divert the Stroke. And becauſe Judg- 
ment is not executed ſpeedily, Men are 
apt to imagine they may do Evil more 
ſecurely to their Neighbour than to 
themſelves: and the rather, becauſe it 
may frequently happen, eſpecially where 
the Diſtance is ſuppoſed great, that the 
mjured Perſon may not know his Ene- 
my, or for Want of Power, or other- 
wiſe, may not be in a Condition to do 


And 
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the Rem to mutual 


b certain, that Evil is due to him that 
does it from him that fuffers it in 
every Inſtance, one as well as another; 
; Wl that this Juſtice is full as neceſſary to 
- WH the Preſervation of any two Men, ay 
e WM of every fingle Man; that if it be pos- 
d Wl ſible to eſcape this Return, then God 
n Ws not made the ſame Provifion foe 
ſo Wl the Well-Being of two Men, as of one 
et n a State of Solitude; and that whatever 
s wanting to perfect Juſtice, is ſo far 
tfcient in Goodneſs, In the mean 
Time the Sufferer has # Right to Ju- 
tice, and the Offender knows it, that 
„ he knows himſelf to have done 
Wrong, and to be obnoxious to Juſtice 1 


> it ind conſequently cannot avoid Fears; 
nere Nad Jealouſies, and Miſtruſts, and a 
the Nonſciouſneſs of deſerving ill. 


Here it becomes proper to conſider the 


ther- Nature of Forgiveneſs, We do nor yet 
o do Hypoſe Men in a State of Government 
him. {Wvine or human, Where God- has either 
And 3 reſerved 


And every Thing of this Kind kts looſe * 


But however that may be, thus much 
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SERN . reſerved Vengeance to Himſelf, or tranſ. M t 


X. ferred it upon the Magiſtrate ; but every 
Man looſe and independent, and having 


himſelf the whole Right of Juſtice. 
Now it muſt be acknowledged that 
we have naturally an Abhorrence of 
Evil and the Author of it ; that nothing 
can or ought. to reconcile us to Evil; 
ſuch a Diſpoſition (if it could be ſup- 
poſed ) taking off all Fence againſt our 
own Deſtruction : An Enemy therefore 
as an Enemy, we muſt and ought to 
hate. But here ariſe many Confiders- 
tions. | 0 1 
All Mankind being neceſſarily united 
together by the ſame Tie of one com 
mon Nature, this may be ſuppoſed : 
Ground for Univerſal Love and Benevc 
lence, and the Enmities ariſing. fro 
particular Intereſts interfering, may be 
conceived to be floating up and dow! 
upon this Bottom of Univerſal Low 
conſequently . there are ſome Offices 
Humanity and general Charity ever dr 
between Enemies, and therefore in repay 
ing Injuries we muſt be very careful n 
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to ſtrike too deep into this Fundamen-' Sk xm. 


tal Love, which muſt continue an eter- ' X. 
nal Duty. 


Great Allowan ce muſt be made for 
Ignorance in the Intercourſe between Man 
und Man. We muſt hate an Enemy, 
but perhaps he is not an Enemy: The 
Evil done us was either beſide or beyond 
his Intention. And if it be ſuppoſed that 
we have generally a full Underſtanding of 
the Evil, but not a full Knowledge of 
the Intention ; that we underſtand the 
Evil to be fully as great as it is, but 
the Malevolence of the Intention is 2 
generally leſs than we imagine it; this - 
will be a- general Ground for ſome Abate- 
ment to be made in our Reſentments. 

Again, Suppoſe him to have deſigned 
the Evil in all its Extent, but he is hear- 
tily ſorry for it, he is diſpoſed to make 
me all Satisfaction, he will do me Services 
that ſhall countervail the Injury: To pu- 
niſh here were to puniſh a Friend, one 
that has already puniſhed himſelf : I have 
an Equivalent, all that I can demand, 
and Forgiveneſs becomes Juſtice. | 


X 3 Suppoſe 
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SERM. _ Suppoſe him to be an Enemy ill, 
X. private Enemy but a publick Friend, 2 
WY Friend to the Society (for I here ſuppoſe 
myſelf in one) and of great Importance 
to my Country; here again it is right, and 
juſt, and noble to ſacrifice a ſmall private 
Injury to a publick Good: This is ſtrict- 
ly according to Truth and Juſtice ; for 
it is indeed forgiving a leſs Evil for a 
greater Good which he does me in a Way 
more important ; But ſtill it ſhews a ge- 
nerous and a large Soul to be able to 
comprehend ſo wide a Truth. _ 

There is one Degree further, where | 
may love my own Enemy or the Enemy 
of my Country, from a View yet mote 

extenſive, as being a Friend to Virtue, 5 
Member of that common Country to 
which we all belong, a Fellaw-Subje& of 
that which our Saviour called the King- 
dom of Heaven, This is the Confideration 
upon which Chriſtianity Juſtly requires 
from us Love and Forgiyeneſs, it is a Prin- 
ciple of Union ſo tranſcendent, that all the 
Differences of the World muſt melt away 
before it, and become almoſt — 
js 


it: But to forgive Evil as Evil, abſolute 


and the more vigorouſly he will puniſh 
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This is the higheſt Pitch of Generoſity, SE RM. 
for it is to be perfect even as our Father X. 
which is in Heaven is perfect. * | 
All this Forgiveneſs of Injuries, this | 
Love of Enemies, is not only conſiſtent 
with Juſtice, but neceſſarily flows from 


Evil without any Compenſation, is not 
only impoſſible in itſelf, but unjuſt, un- 
reaſonable, and in every Reſpe& unfit. 
For what is left to be the Object of 
Hatred, if Evil is not? Puniſhment as 
I ſaid before is due to it; and the bet- 
ter a Man'is, the more he will hate it, 


it, Thus is Juſtice the Baſis of mutual 
Happineſs. | 

But becauſe every ſingle Man wants 
a ſufficient Knowledge and Power to do 
himſelf Juſtice, he therefore calls to his 
Aſſiſtance the greater Knowledge and 
Power of a Society or Kingdom, into 
which for that Purpoſe he is aſſocia- 
ted. 

This leads us to conſider a Man gs 
he ſtands to his Country. And here 

X 4 too 
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SE RM. 
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too he is capable of doing Good and 


X. Evil in a double Reſpect, either to par- 
A ticular Men, or to the Community in 
general. The former of theſe differs 


from what has been mentioned before; 
for here particular Men are conſidered as 
Members of a Community, and therefore 
the Good or Evil done them is done 
to the Community, and the Retribution 
now becomes a Duty incumbent upon the 


publick Officers and Judges, who are 


appointed Avengers to execute the pub- 
lick Wrath upon Offenders. Here we 
have no Right, every Man to avenge him- 
ſelf, becauſe Vengeance is lodged another 
where, and there in Caſe of Wrong we 
muſt apply for Juſtice. 5 
There are other Actions which affect 
more directly the Community itſelf, and 
which therefore it is concerned to pu- 
niſh or reward equally with the former. 


For though they do not fo remarkably 


affect the Intereſt or Being of any one 
Individual, yet where the Publick fuf- 
fers, that Suffering is felt more or leh, 
ſooner or later, by every ſingle Perſon. 

| The 
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The Evil is not leſs but only more dif- SRE RRI. 
fuſed. X. 

Under this Kind: are comprebended I! | 
all Crimes againſt the publick Authority, 
the eſtabliſhed Order and Regularity, 1 
which is a Texture conſiſting of infi- In 
nite Channels, through which the Life 


1 
1 


and Action is conveyed over the whole 
Body. Theſe, Crimes to narrow Minds 
may appear innocent and nothing at all, 
| becauſe as I faid they do not remarka- 
bly affect any one Man's Perſon or Pro- 
perty, and yet may really do the Miſ- 
chief of many the more. notorious pri- 
vate Injuries, by weakening and under- 
mining the whole. They are like a 
general Malignity of Air which ſpreads 
its Venom on all Sides, imperceptibly, 
and diſpoſes Thouſands to Sickneſs and 
Death, though perhaps it never viſibly 
kills one, and from the ſame narrow 
Principle it proceeds that publick Faith, 
publick Oaths, publick Honeſty, and every 
Duty that concerns a large Society of Men, 
are generally diſregarded and undervalued 
in Compariſon with private Juſtice. It 
ſhews 


| 
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87 xM. ſhews a Spirit of Diſſolution creeping in 


among us, and by Degrees deſtroying 


tis publick Senſe. 


Such are Offences againſt publick Per- 
ſons, and above all, Kings, who, though 
they are indeed but one Man as others 
are in their private Perſon (a Diſcovery 
which ſome Triflers value themſelves 
much upon) yet are ten thouſand Men 
by their Character and Situation and Im- 
portance to the State: And that is all 
of them which we are really concerned 
with, 

Now the Stren 2th and Exaltation of 


a People, and the Eſtabliſhment of the 
"Thrones of Princes, depends greatly upon 


an equal and ſteady Adminiſtration of 
Juſtice : Every Failure creates- a Weak- 
neſs, and a general Neglect a tdtal Diſ- 
ſolution ; which is impoſſible as long as 
every Evil has its due Meaſure of Check 


and Suppreſſion. 


As to Forgiveneſs, it is plain that 
private Perſons, as far as they have given 
up their Right to puniſh, have given 
up their Right to forgive; except it 

| be 
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be called Forgiveneſs to deliver over 82 RR. 
Enemies to the publick Vengeance. X. 
And with regard to the Publick, with- — Y 
out repeating any Thing faid before, 
there ſubſiſts the ſame Right, the ſame 
Neceſlity, and Expediency of puniſhing 
Evil, as between private Perſons : For 
Juſtice, . as it ſupports diſtin Perſons, ſo 
it is the Bafis of all publick Proſperity. 

But here it is proper to remark of all 
Human Juſtice, even that which is re- 
gulated by the beſt Laws in the World, 
that it muſt of Neceſſity be imperfect. 
J do not mean now for Want of per- 
fect Knowledge to come at Crimes, or 
Power to puniſh them ; though that is a 
great deal; but becauſe one Puniſhment 
muſt ſerve for ten thouſand Crimes, every 
one of which has yet ſomething diſtin- 
guiſhed, and one Law muſt decide ten 
thouſand Cafes which have every one 
their Difference : And conſequently it is 
impoſſible perfectly to adapt Things as 
ſtrict Juſtice requires, 

Hence ariſes Room for Equity. For 
if any Legiſlature would endeavour to 

multiply 


| | 
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Sr RM. multiply Laws ſo far as to provide for 
every Caſe that ſhould come before 
—>— them, it would not only be endleſs but 


worſe than the Thing to be remedied : 
It being well known that Laws beyond 
a certain Number, are themſelves a Grie- 
vance and Vexation. There muſt there- 
fore in the Courſe of Things happen 
many Caſes * where Equity is wanting 
to ſupply the Law. Who indeed is 
to be truſted, and how far with this 
Equity, and whether the Expence and 
Delay and Difficulty in procuring it may 
not be equivalent to the Inconveniencies 
ariſing from the ſtrict Execution of Law, 
are Queſtions which I do not preſume to 
enter into: But I ſay only that there is 
a Ground for Equity to operate, not with 
a Deſign to break in upon Juſtice, but 
to complete it, For it is only to do 
what the Law itſelf would have on 
if it were poſſible. | 

Thus in Puniſhment there are ſo many 
different Circumſtances unprovided far 
by Law, that there is in Nature Room 
for Equity to be practiſed, which accord- 


_ ingly 
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ingly this Conſtitution has lodged in the SE RM. 
Breaſt of the Sovereign. And thus far X. 
inſtead of defeating juſtice, it is deſigned —— 


to perfect it. This too is capable of 
Abuſe: And what is not? Eſpecially if 
this Power of preventing in ſome Caſes, 
where it is in itſelf reaſonable and fit, 
the Execution of Law, be interpreted ac- 
cording to ſome watriſh Schemes of 
Government, a Power to ſtop the Courſe 
of Juſtice under the Notion of Mercy. 
This may be right if Juſtice be Cruelty ; 
for then it muſt be Mercy to remit of it. 
But if Juſtice be the higheſt Goodneſs, 
if it be Mercy to the injured and in- 
nocent Part of a Community, then cer- 
tainly a promiſcuous Pardon of Crimes, 
a general Relaxation of - Puniſhment, a 
Grace ſhewn undiſcriminately to every 
Kind of Wickedneſs, is not ſo. 

It remains now that we conſider Man 
in the Relation in which: he ſtands 
to the World and to God. I join theſe 
together, becauſe there appears the ſame 
Difficulty as to the very Foundation of 
Juſtice, with regard to both theſe. For 


a 
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Sex. a mutual Intercourſe of Good and Evil 
| AX. having been laid down as the firſt 


| | * * © Ground of Juſtice, it may juſtly be 


queſtioned whether any Adion of ours 
can affect in any Meaſure the Well-Be- 
ing of the World, I mean the Sum of 
Things, We may every Man make him- 
ſelf happy or miſerable 3 the Happineſs 
of our reſpective Families greatly depends 
upon us; the Pariſh or City where we 
live may be the better. or the worſe for 
us; our Country or even a much larger 
Portion of the World may in ſome ſmal- 
ler Meaſure feel the Influence of our 
Actions. But whether God has put it in 
the Power. of Man or any other Being 
to damage the whole, whether God: has 
not ſo guarded his Workmanſhip, the 
moſt perfect Production of infinite Wiſ- 
dom, that it ſhall fuffer no real Evil 
from any Malevolence of Men or Devils, 
ftill remains a Queſtion : Or rather there 
is no Queſtion to be made, but God 


has provided that Things ſhall al- 


ways upon the whole. be. moſt fit, 
maſt right and moſt good, 


But 
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But with regard to the Deity, it is SERM. 
ſtrongly affirmed on all Sides, that no X. 
Action of Man can make him * 
or leſs happy; that he is infinitely ſecure 
in his own Beatitude : Nay, ſome have 
ventured to ſay, that if we were to ſup- 
poſe all Mankind, all the Creation 
miſerable, it could not diſturb him 
in the Poſſeſſion of Himſelf, and of 
that infinite Happineſs which is effeatial 
to him. So that it appears difficult to 
conceive what Juſtice can paſs between 
Man on one Side, and God or the 
World on the other. 

As to the, World, I agree that no- 
thing can ſhake that moſt perfect Or- 
der of Things, and diffuſe Evil over the 
Whole : But it has been likewiſe agreed 
that we are capable of communicating 
Good or Evil within a certain Portion 
of it. But how is this poſſible ? The 
moſt inconfiderable Suffering of the 
meaneſt Perſon upon Earth is ſo much 
Evil added, and in Appearance muſt en- 
creaſe the Sum. And it would do ſo, 
but for that Balance of Juſtice by which 

5 there 
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S ERNI. there is an immediate Compenſation made 
X. for every Evil that is done, a Good to 


counterbalance it. Could you ſuppoſe Ju- 
ſtice to have once left the World, could 
you imagine the leaſt Evil. without its 
Compenſation, you muſt ſuppoſe - 
Wound, an incurable Wound given to 
this Beautiful Creation. But if that be 
impoſſible, as we allow it to be, and 
might eaſily be proved, it muſt for the 
ſame Reaſon be impolſidie but this Whole 
muſt have Juſtice done it for uy At- 
tempt made upon it. 
Thus with regard to the Deity, it is 
a moſt certain Truth, that he is inh- 
nitely happy ; that nothing can diſturb 
his Beatitude ; but for .that Reaſon up- 
on a univerſal Survey of Things he muſt 
be able to pronounce. them good and 
right : For could he ſee a total Depra- 
vity, a general Defection from Truth, 
Juſtice and Goodneſs, and Evil Trium- 
phant ; juſt ſo far as ſuch a State of 
Things contradicted the Divine Attri- 
| butes, would it deſtroy the Happineſs 
that reſulted from them, He muſt be 
ſupremely 
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ſupremely bleſt, but it is becauſe he is SRERNM. 
ſupremely able by his Juſtice to pre- X. 
ſerve the Well-Being of the Whole. 
To ſuppoſe the Beatitude of God con- 
ſiſtent with the Miſery of the whole 
Creation, is ſomewhat the. ſame as if 
we ſhould fay ; that poſſeſſing in him- 
ſelf infinite Wiſdom, he would till pre- 
ſerve this Attribute, if his whole Admi- 
niſtration were fooliſh and irregular. He 
is infinitely wiſe and he muſt be ſo; but 
from thence it receſſarily follows that every 
Thing muſt be adminiſtered with the 
moſt perfect Wiſdom : And could there 
be ſuppoſed a Deficiency of Wiſdom 
here, there muſt be ſuppoſed with it a 
a proportioned Chaſm in the Attribute 
itſelf, So in this Caſe; were Evil permit- 
ted to deſtroy the Happineſs of the 
World, which is the Work and Image of 
God, that Perfection in the Creation 
which muſt be as long as we ſuppoſe 
the Deity himſelf. perfect; it muſt at 
once deſtroy the Perfection and Happi- 
neſs of the Ever-Bleſſed himſelf. 
Every Evil therefore acts according to 
its Nature, makes impotent Attempts up- 
on Good and the Fountain of Good. It 
Y ſtrikes 
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SERM. ſtrikes directly at the Throne of God 
KX. himſelf; but before it can reach it, it i; 
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of Neceſſity flung back by Juſtice in the 
Face of him that does it. The very fame 
Neceſſity that keeps the Throne of God 
unſhaken, provides that every Evil has its 
Puniſhment and Compenſation, Thus 
are Judgment and Fuſtice the Baſis of his 
Throne. | 

So far 18 it therefore from being impoſ- 
ſible that there ſhould be a Juſtice ſubſiſ- 
ting between God and Man, that there 
only it appears in Perfection: In other, 
Inſtances between Man and Man, between 
a Man and the Community, it muſt for 


many Reaſons be incomplete. There are 


a thouſand Ways of evading it. And it is 


for that "xg that God in infinite Mer- 


cy as well as Juſtice has ordered that every 


Offence againſt our Neighbour, and every 


Crime againſt the State, be alſo Sin againſt 


himſelf; ſo that at the ſame Time we 


have Reaſon to fear a Puniſhment from 
Men, we may be infallibly aſſured of a 
Retribution from God. 

Tis not here as in Human Tdgwicnt, 
where it ſometimes happens that Law 


is ane Thing and Equity another; what 
n + i 
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is called Juſtice obliges us this Way, when Sx R&G. 
Truth and Goodneſs incline us the quite X. 
contrary. - Theſe Things are all one in 
God, ſo that he whoſe fins offer Violence 
at once to Truth, Right, Juſtice, Good- 
neſs, Power, all in the utmoſt Perfection. 

And Man has actually a Guilt accompa- 

| nying it, a Senſe which is compounded 
from all theſe Conſiderations, ſomething 
like a Mountain overhanging him, ſome- 
thing to which Puniſhment itſelf is an 


. Eaſe, and which therefore inclines him 
, to pray that this Mountain may fall on 
. him, and fave him from an Anguiſh in- 
G ſupportable. | 

From this Perfection of the Divine Go- 
15 vernment, there proceeds a new Set of 


" Actions Good and Evil which reſpe& God 
ry himſelf, and is properly called Religion 
ry as it is diſtin& from Morality : All thoſe 
ft Actions which immediately and directly 
ve are referted to God and his Government 
of the World. Theſe, though by the 
Suppoſition they do not directly in a viſi- 
ble Manner affect ourſelves, our Neigh- 
bour, or our Country, are yet of the ut- 
moſt Importance as they affect that which 

2 is 
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SERM. is the Foundation and Perfection of all 
X. Happineſs and of Being itſelf, 
— 


Here it might be ſhewn that it is im- 


poſſible to deny to God his Honour without 


tearing up the very Ground of the Soul, 


and deſtroying the Happineſs of the Mind 


in its very Eſſence. Of the ſame Conſe- 
quence is Religion to ſupport the Proſpe- 


rity of a State; and the mutual Happineſs 
between Man and Man. But becauſe as 


I faid this operates at firſt inviſibly and 
deep down frem the Surface in the very 
Bottom and Foundation of Things ; and 


that requires ſome Time in corrupting be- 


fore the Edifice will ſuffer at Top, thence it 
comes to paſs that thoſe Actions by which 


-we fignify the Honour we bear to God, 


and the Acknowledgment of his Sove- 
reignty over us, are conſidered by ſhort- 


fighted Men as trifling and unmanly Em- 
ployments: And, on the contrary, every 
Inſtance of Prophaneneſs, Irreligion, the 


moſt notorious Negle& and Contempt of 
God are paſt over lightly and with an Air of 
Gallantry as Things below Notice. They 


hurt no one's Perſon or Property, it 1s 
ſaid: There is no Harm but what we 


make ourſelyes. But what is God * 
g 
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Is he ſomething a great Way off, and SzrRmM' 
in which we have little Concern ? No, X. 
he is inmoſt and moſt eſſential to us all, 
He is Truth, Juſtice, Goodneſs, and from 
thence Happineſs itſelf. And can we 
root up theſe without hurting the Soul, 
and in Conſequence the Body, and every 
Part of it? Can we flight Juſtice itſelf 
without weakening the Foundation of 
Law, and in Conſequence confounding all 
Property. 
And now we are at Liberty to obſerve 
concerning Offences againſt ourſelves, our 
| Neighbour, our Country, and God; 
| that though they have every one a diſ- 
2 tin Notion ; yet they all concur in every 
Inſtance of Offences. Thus every Injury to 
our Neighbour, every Crime againit the 


f State, every Sin againſt God comes round 
: moſt ſurely in Circles greater or leſs upon 
7 ourſelves, and conſequently will be all 
: comprehended under Self- Wrong; ſo that 
f at the ſame Time we fin in any of theſe 
f Reſpects, we fin againſt our own Souls, 
y Again, The Evil we do to ourſelves, our 
is Neighbour and our Country, is really done 
e to God, and in Defiance to his Governe 


? ment and Authority; and ſo far they fall 
Is * under 
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SERM. under the Conſideration of Religion, and 


the Sanctions of Divine Juſtice : And in 


Return, the civil Government is deeply 


concerned to ſupport the Honour of God 

and the Intereſts of Men, every Attempt 
upon which ſhakes the Foundations of its 
Authority. 

It has been ſaid that there is no eſca- 
ping the Juſtice of God ; for that is Juſtice 
itſelf armed with infinite Power and 
Knowledge. Conſequently in the laſt 
Reſult of Things, Juſtice muſt be done 
not only to the World, but to every Man 
in it, and every Action of Man : For 
could it be truly ſaid of any one Man 


that he has not had Right, the Benefit of 


his Proportion, it is Injuſtice as truly as 
if it were done to the whole World; for 

2 and 2 muſt and ought to make 4 as 
well in Grains of Sand as in the largeſt 
Globes. If it be ſaid that it is impoſſible, 
but the Rights of the ſmaller muſt ſub- 
mit to thoſe of the greater; why then it 
is impoſſible that there ſhould be Juſtice, 
and in Conſequence Goodneſs, Truth, &c. 
For they are all concerned to fee Right 
done in every Inſtance. 


But how can it be impoſſible to an in- 
finite 
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finite Power, which operates not only Stam. 
through the Miniſtry of Men, but com- 'X. 
mands all Nature animate and inanimate Y 
viſible and inviſible? Fire and Hail, 
Snow and Vapours, Beaſts and Stones, 
Angels and Devile, all perform his Word. 
How can it be impoſſible, when after we 
are dead to Men we are ſtill alive to God? 
After we are eſcaped out of the Goyern- 
ments of this World, we ſtill find our- 
ſelves within the everlaſting Kingdom of 
God? So far is it from being impoſſible 
that full Juſtice ſhould be done, that it 
were eaſy to ſhew that it cannot poſſibly 

| be otherwiſe. And conſequently no Ob- 
. WW - jection can lie againſt the Juſtice of God 
from any Appearance of Things within 
certain Limits, as long as there is an Eter- 
nity to ſet Matters right. Things are as 
right here, and come as ncar to Juſtice as 
Time will admit; but to expect from 
Time what belongs to Eternity, to require 
Perfection from Bounds, is putting Things 
together that are infinitely diſproportion- 

ed; 'Tis impaſſible. 
But ſtill the higher we carry the Ne- 
ceſſity of Juſtice, the more Difficult it 
ſeems to account for the Forgiveneſs of 
Y 4 Sins 
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3 SE RM. Sins, which makes an Article of our Creed, 


and is expreſly affirmed in almoſt every 


page of the Goſpel. We cannot ſay now, 


as ſome conſiderable Men have done, that 
Puniſhment is a Debt due to God from 
Sinners which from Conſiderations of 
Goodneſs he may remit without any Of- 
fence to Juſtice : He may threaten Puniſh- 
ments therefore becauſe it 1s juſt, and af- 
terwards remit them becauſe it 1s good, 
We go upon a Scheme which ſuppoſes it 
the ſame Goodneſs to puniſh Evil as to 
reward Good ; the Truth and Juſtice the 
ſame in either. And indeed not to men- 
tion the Violation of Truth, where God 
is ſuppoſed to carry on the Ends of his 
Providence by Falſhood ; if this reaſon- 
ing be right; if Juſtice does not oblige 
him to puniſh, and infinite Goodneſs in- 
clines him to forgive ; who can doubt 
which Way the Scales will turn? And 


what Effect can Threatnings haye which 


we have all Reaſon to think will neyer be 
executed ? This therefore renders all the 
Terrors of the Lord wholly ineffectual. 

I am inclined to think that no Man 


would have Recourſe to ſuch an Expedi- 


ent as this is, but for the Difficulty he finds 
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in another World ; and thoſe, not as they 
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X. 


are lain down in Scripture, but as they 


have been ynſkilfully deſcribed by Men who 
have too far indulged their Imagination. 
The Scriptyre affirms that the Wicked 


ſhall go away into everlaſting Puniſh- 


ment, and accordingly they are deſcribed 
as ſuffering everlaſting Pains : And this or 
to this Purpoſe is all that the Scripture diſ- 
covers concerning this State. And nothing 
is more certain, more reaſonable, nor 
more neceſſary to compleat the Idea of the 
Kingdom of God : For every Thing ap- 
pears here under the Notion. of Eternity; 


He is himſelf Eternal, Man Eternal, his 


Laws are Eternal, the Violation of them 
is Eternal, and the Puniſhment of the 
Violation is Eternal. The Objection to 
this ariſes from a Notion that the Pu- 
niſhment continues when the Evil ſubſiſts 
no longer; that we ſin here, and are pu- 
niſhed for eyer when the Sin is no more. 

But without doubt, the Perſon that is 
to ſuffer everlaſtingly, muſt be everlaſtingly 
a Subject for Puniſhment : He mult be one 
that died in his Sins, ſealed up under 
Impenitence, and riſes again with the ſame 


Sins, 
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SE RNM. Sins, the ſame Impenitence to Eternity ; 
X. He is the wicked Man, wicked at his 
S Y'V Death, when the Books are ſhut, the Ac- 
count cloſed, and a Man receives his final 
Denomination. This is the Man that is to 
be puniſhed eternally, becauſe heis eternally 
wicked, For it is one and the ſame Man 
Here repreſented in Time to the Eyes of 
Man, and there exiſting to God through 
Eternity; here expoſed to Puniſhment 
with all the Chances of Time, and there 
infallibly receiving his Recompence from 
the Neceſſity of Juſtice which only be- 
longs to Eternity, There is nothing there- 
fore in this eternal Juſtice which ſhould 
oblige us to recur to ſuch a Right of re- 
mitting Puniſhment : It ſhould not be in 
Time, but it cannot be in Eternity. 

What then means Forgiveneſs of Sins? 
Nothing is plainer when we conſider the 
Condition to which it is annexed, which 
is, Repentance, a Change of Mind, a Tranſ- 
formation of the Soul from Eyil to Good: 
And this can never be affected without a 
Remorſe and Self-Condemnation propor- 
tioned to the paſt Evil, and a Defire of ma- it. 
king Reparation. What Reparation is to a F 


be made for an Injury done to our Neigh- tior 
bour 
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bour or our Country it belongs to the Laws SYR. 
to determine where they think fit to inter- Xx. 
poſe; and in Caſes where they do not, 6 


muſt be made according to the trueſt Eſti- 
mation we can form. And where a Mind 
is truly ſenſible of the Iniquity, this Repa- 
ration inſtead of being grievous, will un- 
lade it from a Burthen which oppreſſed it. 
But the Satisfaction which we owe to God, 
for Satisfaction he muſt have, he only can 
declare. We mist ſafely ſay beforehand 
that it muſt be ſuch as is beſt adapted to 
undo whatever Impiety had done; it muſt 
be a Humiliation proportioned to that Pride 
of Heart from whence the Rebellion came; 
it muſt be a Homage equivalent to the 
Breach made upon the Glory of his Govern- 
ment: This, and ſomething of this Kind in 
general we might ſay concerning the Na- 
ture of the Equivalent, but no more. For 
how is it poſſible for us to trace a Sin thro' 
all its Conſequences which ſpread them- 
ſelves infinitely wide in different Degrees 
through all Nature, or if we could; to find 
a Remedy for them ? God only can reveal 
it. And accordingly he has declared that 
a Faith in Feſus Chriſt is the only Satisfac- 


tion which he can accept ; not a cold ler 
e 
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SE RNM. lief in his Perſon and Hiſtory only, but a 
X. Submiſſion of Heart whereby we acknow- 
—Y ledge him in all his Characters, a Principle 


of Union whereby we are conformed to his * 
Image, and united in the Humiliations and 
Sufferings of that great Atonement and pro- 
pitiatory Sacrifice for the Sins of the World. 
The Evil it ſeems, is then perfectly repaired, 
and the Mind reſtored. And in theſe Cir- 
cumſtances Forgiveneſs becomes Juſtice, 
and God is ever diſpoſed to forgive. 

A Word or two concerning the Grace 
of God, which may ſeem to contradict the 
Notion of Juſtice. which we have been 
eſtabliſhing, and I have done. 

As we receive from God our Beings, and 
every Thing that concerns them, it is evi- 
dent that whateyer Advantages we can have 
towards the rendring ourſelves deſerying the 
Happineſs that is due to Good, are wholly 
derived from God, and accordingly all the 
Happineſs we enjoy proceeds from his 
Goodneſs. In this View we Merit nothing, 
for our Merit itſelf is the Bounty of God. 
But fo long as Merit and Reward go Hand 
in Hand; ſo long as this Goodneſs is diſtribu- 
ted according to the Proportions of perfect 
Juſtice ; ſo long as he never gives any Ne- 
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gree of Happineſs but where there are thoſe SERM. 


Actions that deſerve it: So long it will come 
exactly to the ſame, whether we attribute 
this Happineſs to the Goodneſs or Juſtice 
of God. Thus the Grace of God is his 


Goodneſs extraordinary, and is the ſame 
in the extraordinary Revelation which he 


makes to our Faith, as his Goodneſs in the 
ordinary Courſe of his Providence diſcover- 
able to our Reaſon : And this Grace too has 
its Laws, its Proportions, and is diſtributed 


abroad too with the ſame Regularity of Ju- 


ſtice as his Goodneſs. We never enjoy any 
Happineſs from the Grace of God, but from 
the ſame Grace of God we enjoy the Fitneſs 
and Qualification for this Happineſs: As 
eternal Life is the Gift of God, ſo do all thoſe 
Virtues which qualify us forit , Proceed from 
the Spirit of his Grace. There is no Devia- 
tion from thoſe eternal Proportions of Ju- 
ſtice, but agreeably to the Deſign and Ge- 
nius of Revelation every Thing is here un- 
known, revealed but to our Faith, and con- 
ſequently talls under the Notion of Grace, 
which is diſtributed abroad thro' every 
Action of Religion. 

And ſince all the Arguments and Motives 
that can be offered for Virtue and Goodneſs 


are 
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Sr RM. are formed for us either by the Goodneſs or 


the Grace of God, either in the ordinary or 


extraordinaryDiſtribution of his Providence, 
and there remains to Man no Part in all this 
but to refuſe to call them up and attend to 
them, it follows that nothing is left to Man 


to deſerve but Evil: Ans that the Merit of 


all his good Actions, and conſequently the 
Reward that attends them is ultimately due, 
as Religion de ſcribes it, to the Goodneſs and 
the Grace of God only, from whom and 


through whom and to whom are all Things, 


I have now finiſhed a Diſcourſe which 
might eaſily have been made longer, but 

very difficultly contracted. What was chief- 
ly intended was to bring the Notions of 
Juttice which generally ſeem pretty much 
confuſed into one conſiſtent Scheme; and 
to ſhew it equally true, reaſonable, right and 
good in the Puniſhment of Crimes as in the 
Reward of good Actions, It has been ob- 
ſerved of ſome great Nations that they have 
had wiſeLaws but unſteadily executed; they 
have had Juſtice but have wanted Judg- 
ment which is the Life of Juſtice. And one 
great Reaſon of this ſeems to come from a 


Notion, which I hope now appears ill⸗ 


grounded, that there was ſomething in Pu- 


niſhment 
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niſhment contrary to Goodneſs, that there SzrM. 
is a Tenderneſs and Compaſſion due to E X. 
vil. There is an excellent Paſſage to this 


Purpoſe in the Law of Moſes, where it is 
ordained in any criminal Caſe that ſhall 
come before the Judges, they ſhall juftify 
the Righteous and condemn the Wicked : The 
Expreſſion in the Original is wonderfully 
ſimple and ſtrong : They ſhall © make or 
pronounce Righteous” the Righteous ; and 
they ſhall © pronounce Wicked” the Wick- 
ed. This Expreffion ſhews that in one Caſe 
as well as the other, Judges in aQting ac- 
cording to Juſtice act according to Truth; 
they declare the Righteous to be Righteous, 
and the Wicked to be Wicked, whereas the 
Contrary is all Lie and Contradiction; it is 
to declare Wicked the Righteous, and to 
declare Righteous the Wicked. 

They are required not to reſpect the Per- 
ſon of the Poor, nor honour the Perſen of the 
Mighty, but in Righteouſneſs to judge their 
Neighbour. They are called God's becauſe, 
as our Saviour tells us, the Word of God 
came to them, qr rather, becauſe the Ward 
of God © was lodged” with them, and from 
thence, as from the Oracles of God, the 
People were to fetch Anſwers of TOR. 

n 
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SerM. And indeed it is a Godlike Thing to fit in 


X. the Chair of Juſtice with an equal Hand, 


and an Eye direct, dividing the Word of 


God depoſited with them, unmoved by Sol- 
licitation, Friendſhip, Reſpect or Compaſ- 
ſion on one Hand, and on the other by 
Animoſity and Reſentment, 

Not that theſe Paſſions are to be rooted 


up from us; they are of excellent Uſe in 


private Life: As long as there is Virtue and 


Merit unrewarded as long as there is any 


Vice inſolent or triumphant; as long as there 
is Innocence oppreſſed, Honeſty and Induſ- 
try overloaded with numerous Families or 
croſſed by ſome unknown Providence of 
God; as long as there are the Fatherleſs and 
Widow, and ten thouſand Caſes which no 
Laws can provide for : So long there can 
never be wanting Subjects for Friendſhip, 
Generoſity, Reſentment or Compaſſion: A 


Man muſt be void of Humanity that wants 


theſe Affections: But let them not appear in 


the Seat of Juſtice to pervert and darken it, 


and let Virtue have the Benefit of them. 


To God, Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt, be given 
all Glory now and ever | Amen. 
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As free, and not uſing your Liberty fi r 4 


Cloak of Malictoujneſs, “ = a5 2he Servants 
of Gl. : | 15 8 0 


4 * | H E Chriſtian! n Religion i 18 repre-' SERM. 
Wh ſented to us in the Holy Scrip XI. 
IJ (tures wich every Advantage that 
ean make it truly valuable and 
wer of all Acceptation: Among others 
this of Liberty is frequently inſiſted on by 
Chriſt and his Apoſtles; and they could not 
repreſent 1 it under any Notion more pleafing..': 
Z But 
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SERM. But yet, as there is ſomething inchanting 
XI. in the Sound, whes this undopbyed Privilege 
Yo of all Christians! is ever ſo ſtrongly alerted or 
ſuppoſed, we are fazquently caution'd againſt 
the Abuſe of it. Thus St. Paul to the Ga- 0 
latians, You have been called, Brethren, fays 
he, to Liberty; only uſe not Liberty for an 
Oqgafion to tha Fiſh; And St. Peter in the 
Words of the Text, Free, yet not uſing your 
Liberty for a Cloa of Makciqufmgſs, but as 
the Servants of God. And this ſame Apoſtle, 
by the Time he wrote his cond Epiſtle, had 
lived long enough to ſe ſome groſs Abuſes of 
this Doctrine, where he ſpeaks of thoſe who 
promiſed Liberty, but were themſelves, the 

Slaves of Corruption. 

In the Verſes juſt before my Text, the 
Apoſtle had been prefling Obedience to Au- 
- thoridy ;' this, jojn'd to the Uſage of the ori- 
- ginal Word Kaxie in the facred Writings, 
males itreaſonable ta ſuppoſe, that he hate pan · 
cularly intends thoſe who might make g WU 
Uſe of Liberty, to cover a Spirit of Maliei- 
oafneſs, Envy, Ill- nature, and Contradiction to 
Government; a Corruption naturally enough 
2 from the firſt 1 of Liberty, 


which 
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. ich ente th4promit Iädependeney and Sb bit. 
| Exemption from all Rule. But this Miſtake _.: XI. 
the Apoſtle wiſely corrects by this Conſidera- 
| tlon, that we are (ll the Servants of God; 
| no Liberty can ulſchiarge us from His salle, 
nor conſequeſtliy from # Sabjedtion to every 
Ordinance of Man for the Lord's Sake, whoſe 
Ordinances in the Haft Kefik of Things they | 
rally are; and fot the fame Realbtt ard the 
Laws of Vite and Mordlity Riff as bindirly 
as ever, nor have we any Licence to indul 
the Fleſh and Its Appetites; for the Laws of 
Vine are the Liws of Oct: ard de are his 
&rvanits. The fem will hold good in any 
Inſtance of Duty whatever, that we are ſtill 
band by the Series which we owe to God 
fo fubmit to it; 

This is the Apoſile 8 Keabttog; according 
which the Serviee of God rmight ſeri at 
firſt Sight, of att others, ie Reiteſ? Bon- 
dage, and moſt e to the the common No- 
tions of Libert t at the ſame time 
he ſhppoſes us EY py foes ly Deviation from 
this Lee wel to be Lib, 
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SERM. Reaſon and Divinity to eie it ig Light [ t0 


XI. can, I ſhall 1 . i hv 
5 . 88 1 pad 13.1 th 
3 N ie | 

Firſt, Eoquire, into the. true .N ature. ** Li. U 
berty, in order to proye that it 18 We in 
1 from the Service of Ge 


For e ow chat God hos moſt eke on 
* provided for the, Liberty of, Man by the of 


menen of the Goſpel; and. = 
the 

Lash, Point out ſome of the Able which 
have ariſen from a Liberty ill underſtqod, and * 


wrong applied to countenance 922 00s 5 
corrupted Mind and Heart. | wi 
Under one or ather of "hes Heads wil ; ach 
think, be comprehended the whole Force of MW ** 
the Doctrine deliver d by St. Peter in the 


| Words of my Text; : As "fret, and not uſing 


your. Liberty for « a Chak of Hens tut 


as the Servants of God. 15440 fle 0 wry 


© Firſt, 4 am, to enquire nb the true No- Cre 
ture of Liberty, Under Liberty I compre. I ber 
bend. tha that of the Tos, as well : as the gute har 
ward d 3 e 2 as all the Motive Bs 
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to Action are ſupplied from the Thought, Sie 
kom our own Reaſon or Senſe, (which 1 XI. 
ſhall frequently call by the general Name of 2 


Underſtanding) from our own Underſtand- 
ing, I fay, or from a Faith in the Under- 
ſanding of others, from Love or Hatred, 
Hopes or Fears, Sc. i. e. from Thought of 
one kind or other, a Liberty of Thought will 
of courſe draw the other after it, and may 
therefore in — N Oe ſtand ac 
them both. '3 


Now, in the firft place, no conſidering: 
Man, I ſuppoſe, will claim ſuch a Liberty 
whereby he ſhall be able to deny his Conſent 
to the cleareſt Evidence of Reaſon, the moſt” 
unexceptionable Teſtimony of Senſe or Faith, 
and the ſtrongeſt Motives of Action; inſo- 
much, that where a Thing i is proved true, he 
ſhall-be free ſtill to think it falſe, in Oppoſi- 
tion to his own Lights; to diſbelieve a thing 
which to himſelf carries every Appearance of 
Credit; to do this when every Motive of Ac- 
tion determine hitm to le contrary. One cin 
hardly expreſs this ſo gently, but the Contra 
Snow nen itſelf througl it; for it would 
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SERM, be really to judgs againſt his own Judgment, 


XI. 


to believe againſt his own Belief, and to do 


that which he cannot do. 


voailing Motives, was would lead us another 


ſuch, is certainly no Privilege to human Na- 


Such a whimſical Liberty, if there be any 


ture, much leſs is it that which our bleſſed 


that we frequently judge amiſs, believe and 
aft wrong, but ftill it is always confarmably 
ta our own Reaſons and Motives: Nor is 
this any Imperfection in our Nature that we 
are obliged to conclude rightly from our own 


Reaſons, ta act conſiſtently with our own 


Matives; far from it: But here lies our Mi. 


fortune, that we' cither don't know or don't 
attend to other greater Reaſans and more pie. 


IF 


; 3 can | Liberty conkiſt i in a 4 
petual Suſpenſian af the Mind, where the 


Soul feels itſelf equally ballanced, and, indif- 


ferent ta this or that Judgment, to this Action 


or the contrary. - Something like this hath 


been advanced in Philoſophy, and elſewhere, 


Wien, yery YO: and in the utmoſt 
Defiance 


as 1 rn "WW enn 1 
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Defiance to Nature and right Reaſon. Somle- Es 
times we find ourſelves miſtaken in our XI. 


cluſions, our Senſes frequently have mi 
ſented Things, we have believetl and 25 
deceived, our Paſſions have miſlod us. pr 
this is true; but our Reaſon, our Senſe, dur 
Faith, our Paſſions, are they therefore to bz 
wholly diſearded? or, which comes to the 
fame, muſt not we, for fear of Being de- 
ceived, ever venture to give them any Truſt? 
If this Reaſoning be right, the Adminiſtra- 


tion of God, from the Beginning of the 


World to this Day, hath been wrong; for 
Mankind has ever truſted them, and by this 
Truſt have all the great Ends of Providence 
been carried on. They have ſometimes been 
miſled by them, and from thence the World 
has rightly concluded that they are not to be 
abſolutely truſted: For every Inſtance of Be- 
ception there is naturally an Allowatice given, 
and a Drawback made upon that Fulneſs of 
Aﬀent ; it puts a Weight into the oppofite 
Scale: But it ouglit not therefote to overcome 
or equal the weightier Trutli that lies on the 
other Side, As well might Ve ly that an 
e Ounce 
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SERM, Ounce ought to counterpoiſe a Pound, or 


that Ten ſhould be no more than One. 


— The Inclination therefore of the Soul ta 


cloſe with an Object offer d to it, ought not 
to be always ballanced, but, as it is, always 
check d by the Error on the ather Side, in 
exact Proportion to its Moment. And fo 
little Reaſon have we, upon the Account of 
ſome accidental Miſtakes, to miſtruſt the 
Truth of the Faculties themſelyes, that onę 
great Way of diſcovering and correcting an 
Error is from the ſuperior Truth of them: 
We know that we ſee ſometimes wrong, be- 
cauſe we generally ſee right. 

Sometimes indeed the Mind ought to be 
ſuſpended, and there the Wiſdom of God 
has provided it ſhall be ſo; as where the 
Object is at a diſtance, * half out of 
Sight : And thus the Reaſon and the Faith 
have their Bounds, at the Extremities of 
which Things appear obſcure, and confuſed, 


But becauſe the Eye cannot clearly diſcern a 


Man a great way off, muſt I therefore doubt 
the Exiſtence of a Precipice juſt before my 
F cet? Becauſe I know not what to believe 
LN, an ancient Fact obſcurely mention'd, and 

without 
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but fatal to be doubtful. If there were no 


lute Slavery. - 
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without any Conſequence, muſt I therefore dns. 
preſerve myſelf ſuſpended in a Matter of the XI. 
utmoſt Moment, and which has * err * 
it the deepeſt Traces? 

In Things uncertain and of little Adapt 
tance it is ridiculous to be poſitive ; but in 
Things of 'the greateſt Importance and the 
higheſt Certainty, it is not only ridiculous, 


Medium to be choſen, but we muſt either 
be always poſitive or doubtful in every Thing, 
it were better to be expoſed to Ridicule than 
to Ruin ; and this we ſhould ſoon perceive, 
did we once feel the diſtracted and forlorn 
State of an everlaſting Perplexity. This, as 
the greateſt of all Evils, Nature has ſtrongly 
guarded againſt, but yet is ſometimes felt by 
ſome dark unhappy Souls. 

But if this be Liberty, Demonſtration is 
the greateſt Enſlaver in the World; for that 
abſclutely determines the Mind to one Point, 
and leaves no Power to doubt, 7. e. as the 
Reaſon is more perfected, fo the Mind is 
more enſlaved, and perfect Knowledge (ſuch 
as we conceive to ho! in the nn abe 


Thi 
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This therefore not being the Liberty which 


Aue are feking after, we muſt enquire far. 


ther. Is it then a Power to think and aq 
for ourſelves without any Interpoſition from 
abroad ? a Right to yield. to no Reaſons or 
Motives but thoſe of our own: Growth? 
Where there is infinite Knowledge, and no- 


be form'd, there evidently the Mind is qua- 
lied to judge for itſolf: Where all poflible 
Motives that ought to determine an Action 
have their juſt Weight, there the Action 
ought to be perfectly free and uncontroul d, 
i. e. to a Perfection of Nature there is, there 
muſt be, there ought to be, no foreign Con- 
troul or Influence; This Liberty is the Pre- 
rogative of God. 

But where the Mind, ſuch as. is the hu- 


man; is bounded within a narrow Compaſs, 


and conſequently. every Judgment and every 
Action want infinite Things ta give them 
Perfection, it is evident that the Mind muſt 


want ſo much Right to this Liberty as it 


wants Perfection; and who can tell us how 
. is that dark Chaſm of the Soul ? what 
4 Reaſons 


thing wanting upon which a Judgment may 
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Reaſons lie conceaPd Rn 


where we know nothing? 


Wall then, Goes cur Under ane Pi” 
itſelf bonnded, could it by any means be en- 
larged, would the Man loſe ©. much Liber- 
ty as he has gained Improvement? is he le 
free to think for himſelf as he has received 
a larger Inſſux of Knowledge from abroad? 
No, thus far, conſidering that all this Know. 
ledge thus tranſplanted into him is as it were 
naturalized and blended with his original @lf,: 
he owns no Maſter, and his 'Thoughts are 
his on: Perhaps he'll acknowledge himfelf 
more free as he is les confined. 

And a great deal may be Jon this way, 
towards enlarging the Underſtanding and the 
Liberty of Man, Great arc the: Benefits of 
Company, Books, Diſcourſes; vaſt is the 
Advantage we receive from a liberal Educa - 
tion, which opens to us. a new World of 
Men and Things: How much do we owe 
to the Addres of 3 (kilful Maſter, who with 
a fine Hand forms the tender Scul, dextreul- 
ly delivers the bowing Youth. of: his. own. 
Notions, ig ever inſinuating and diſtilling 
omathing | 
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Sn. ſomething from himſelf, and ſows thoſe Seeds: 
XI. of Knowledge in the Mind, which, when 
ev" long after they are grown to Perfection, ſome- 


times make the vain Man proud of himſelf, 
and able. to deſpiſe the Hand from whence 
they came? To fay all, our excellent Con- 


ſtitution, the common Mother that firſt bore 
us, and has ſince fed us, to whoſe wiſe Pro- 


viſion we are indebted for theſe and all other 
Advantages, how much of us may ſhe juſt- 
ly claim? Were we to ſee the Nakedneſs of 
that Mind, which was ſtripp'd of all thoſe 
foreign Aſſiſtances, and left barely to his own 
Acquirements, , it would teach us to think 


Modeſtly of ourſelves, and with all Reſpo& 


* erde of others. 


But it thay be we are ſenſible of this: d 


would gladly accept to have our Underſtand: | 
ing improved, and our Eyes open'd thro! 


all this infinite Complication of Things, that 


wee might be as Gods, every one for himſelf 
able infallibly to diſcern Good and Evil. 


This is what the Pride of Man hath been 


ever aiming at, but in vain; for we can no 
more be * Gods than be born ſo. There 


are 
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are eſtabliſhed Bounds, beyond which the SR RN, 


= Improvement cannot carry us; there 


will be: ſtill beyond all. the Knowledge. we — 


can poſſeſs, infinite room for Ignorance, and 
conſequently a great Void unproyided for: 

However, after all, if Man can go no furs 
ther, we muſt make the beſt Uſe of what 
can be had, and Liberty will conſiſt in do- 
ing as we can, and judging as we are able 
from our oyn Abilities, be * the 
beſt Inſtruction. 5:4} 01% We 


TY, 
But ſuppoſe hinge ds Song 
myſelf, there another ſhall ſee f 


which concerns me; ſhall! I, | becauſe, by the 
Suppoſition I can't be made tg, {ce it with 
my own Eyes, ſhall I therefore ſtifly main- 
tain my Liberty of fecing, for myſelt, and 
refuſe his Affiſtance? this is in ſome Degree 
the Caſe of every two. Men in the World, 
where the Capacity is upon the whole equal, 
yet from a different Poſition of the Under- 


ſtanding they ſhall either, ſee, what the other 


cannot, Where there is e MM 


this will c create a e 1 551 G92 
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gent. foppoſe them nearly on a level, none to un- 
XI. derſtand perfectly, and yet ewe; one to fer 
— ſomething, tho“ with ſome Difference. 
Here it is plain, that if great Reyatd is 
to be had to my Underſtanding, à great 


| Repard is due to the Underftanding of ano- 


ther; if another's have bit Tittle Weight, 
mine can have no more: It is ſo contrived, 
that whatever Notion we have of the Hu. 
man Capacity, we can never want a Check 
proportion'd to it. Be the Underſtanding of 


Man ever ſo much magnified, we ought to 
magnify it alike ; and nor, as is often fern, 
ſry very great and magnificent Things of 
Reafon, and in the Concltfron take the 
whole Benefit of it to onrſefves ; tar times 
in Defiance to the Reaſon of the Whit 
World. Such are in Fruth pleading not for 
Reafort, but for private Reaſort; 'and not for 
that neither, for every Man's is ſuch; - but 
for their own 
of every r e Hook, 

We ought therefore, if ne le ae 
cotifiſtently, to give the fame Ad 

others which we ikke ww Curſelbes, tk 
ach greater lf to the united Serie "of So⸗ 


apainft that of the Work and 


cieties 
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cieties and Kingdorns of Men. And if this Sex. 
be true, it is right to acknowledge it for XI. 
Truth, to allow: it.a proper Weight with 9 9 
in Judgment and Practice; and hence ariſes 
a Faith which gives us all the Benefit of the 
Underſtanding of others; by our own Un- 
derſtanding we ſee with our own Eyes, and 
by a Faith in the Underſtanding of others, 
we ſee with the Eyes of others too: And 
this is a very. gracious Provifion which God 
Almighty has made to ſupply the neceffary 
Deficiency of one Man out of the Abu 
dance of many. | 4 

But others, it will be aid, may deceive 
us. Societies of Men can no more deceive 
themſelves, than fingle Perſons; and there - 
fore the Suppoſition is abſurd of whole Com- 
munities diſſembling, of all Mankind play- 
ing the Hypocrite: To whom or for what 
Reafon ſhould they do it? One Man indeed 
may deceive another, one Set or Society of 
Men may doceive- another Set or Society; 
ſometimes they do fo; and this, as I faid be- 
fore, will require an Abatement to be made; 
which accordingly the World makes, wich- 
out deſtroying the Truth of Faith, and the 

Advan- 
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SzRM. Advantage to be had from it: An 


XI. 


WYY vernment depends upo 
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ſo great, that the Good of all Society and Ga- 
n it. For if Mankind 
in forming 5 — were ſuppoſed to club 


together in creating a prodigious Power on- 
ly, and placing it ſomewhere without an 


Underſtanding proportioned to it, Govern - 


ment would be a greater Monſter than any 
that the Poets talk of, an enormous Strength. 
join d unnaturally to a ſmall Underſtanding. 


But it is not ſo; Things are better ordered 
upon the whole; for I am not talking of the 
Corruption of particular Times: No Man 
can ſhew why a Union of Underſtanding 
ſhould not have thedame Advantage as a Uni- 
on of Power. Hence it is that the Subject 
naturally comes into the Senſe of his Superi- 
ors, to a. certain Degree, as far as it is reaſon- 
able he ſhould, and by that means enjoys the- 
Wiſdom of the Adminiſtration at the ſame 
time that he is ſupported by its Power. 
Thus, in a Father, a ſuperior Underſtandirig: 
is cloathed in a Portion of Power exactly ſuit- 
ed to it; the Child, if his Soul be rightiy 
form' d, is bleſs d with a native Senſe of his 
own Imperfection, which wiſely diſpoſes him 

y to 
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to ſubmit not only his outward Behaviour, gun 


but his very Senſe and Judgment to a certain XI. 


Degree, The Submiſſion of the one corre- WW 


ſponds exactly to the Authority of the other, 
and the Reaſon for that Authority; the 
Laws of Family are maintain'd ; Order and 
Harmony preſerved ; and the Child: by this 
wiſe Conduct of Providence has all the Be- 


nefit. of the greater a 1 Power 
of the Father. 


It is very reaſonable then, we'll now up- 
poſe, to poſſeſs a certain Degree of Faith, 
by which we are kindly incorporated into 
the general Underſtanding of Mankind, and 
enjoy the Benefit of it. But as this Faith 
i an Act of Obedience, whereby the Under- 
landing of every Man does in ſame fort bow 
„ and pay Homage. to a foreign Authority, it 
ems that this can't be done without Preju- 

dice to Liberty, that native Sovcraignty nr 
we all claim over ourſel ves. 

But what then is Liberty? Is 1 
rifling Thing mentioned at firſt, a Power to 
be deceived; to chuſe Error where Furth ap- 
pears, to refule to ſee a Benefit where * | 

A 5 
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sx. is one? No ſurely this is either not at all, or 
4 XI. not a Privilege to be inſiſted on. True Li- 


SY berty is not a Power to reaſon truly or falſe- 
ly, to do right or wrong, but a Power to do 1 
right and to reaſon truly, when the Under. 
ſtanding is dif-encumber'd from every Cloud, | j 


| and free to give to every Truth its due Mo- 
| ment; and, if there be a Truth and Benefit 
| carried in Authority, we are not clogg d by 
any undue Opinion of ourſelves from ſeeing 26 
and enjoying it. Truth is the Liberty of 71 
the Mind which only can ſet it free. 0 
It would be childiſh here to fay, what ing 
yet is commonly ſaid, that we muſt follow 
aur own Judgments, we muſt believe and 
act according to our own Opinion of Things 
and not another's. It is childiſh, I fay, not 
becauſe it is not true, but becauſe it is no- 
thing to the Purpoſe, for he that. carries the 
Authority of Man ever ſo high, even to In- 
&allibility, ſtill follows his own Judgment in 
it, it is agreeable to his Opinion to place In- 
; fallibility where he places it: But is he there- 
1 fore free? Yes, he is, in this Senſe, in which 
| - evesy one muſt be ſo; he follows his own 
Judgment, But at the ſame time his Judg- 
| ment 
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ment is cloſe fetter'd, his Underſtanding 
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Human Ae which he carries too 
high. 
A Man is not free therefore becauſe he 
judges according to his own Reafon, for this 
he always does when he reaſons ever fo abſurd- 
ly; nor becauſe he acts according to his own = 
Motives, for this he always does when he 
acts ever fo monſtrouſſy: but then only, as 
I faid before, he is free to Perfection, when 
nothing hinders him from Judging and Act- 
ing according to Trath. I conclude there- 
fore upon the Strength of what is paſt that 
Faith in Man, or which is the fame, Sub- 
miſſion to Authority to a certain Degree, far 
from enſlaving the Mind, helps to fet it free. 


But ſtill an abſolute Faith and an abſolute 
Obedience neither Father, Maſter, Prieſt, 
Magiftrate, nor any Name of Authority up- 
on Earth can claim, it being the Prerogative 
of God only, who can no more communi- 
cate ſuch a Right, than he can communicate 
his own infinite Being; I mean an abſolute 
Right whhout Limination, which can be only 
Aa2 due 
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sd and overborn the W of 
depre 0 by eight 
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SERM. due to Wiſdom and Power without Bounds ; 


but theſe Qualifications are in Man but to a 


—ͤ— certain Point only. After all the Uſe of our 


own moſt improved Underſtanding, ſtrength- 
en'd by the concurrent Senſe of Nations of 
Men, yet ſtill the Soul requires an Aſſurance 
which nothing below God can give it. 
He alone that ſees the Whole is capable of 
judging ſurely of any one Part, becauſe of 
thoſe infinite Relations which every ſingle 
Thing bears to all others. Every Action 
draws its Principles from innumerable Cauſes, 
and ſpreads its Conſequences in different Pro- 
portions into all Futurity ; all which none 
but God himſelf ſees, or is capable of ſeeing. 


In this Maze of Things, inextricable to us, 


would he in infinite Goodneſs vouchſafe to 
lead us by the Hand, teach us what to think 
and what to do, then only we might hope 


to find Reſt to our Souls. But this cannot 


be done by any Application to the Under- 
ſtanding of Man, which, for Reaſons men- 
tion'd before, is abſolutely incapable of, re- 
cciving it. 


Suppoſe then that he, perfectly n al 
thoſe infinite Relations which lie diſperſed over 
. . 1 the 
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the Face of Things, and weighing their ſeveral 8 RN. 
Moments, and with divine Art compound- XI. | 
ing them together, ſhould give us a Rule of 


Life which reſulted from all theſe, and in 

like manner ſhould give us the Force of all 

theſe infinite Conſequences comprehended in 
one expreſſive Word of Heaven or Hell; this 
alone, it s evident, would fill up all our De- 
ficiencies, and give us all the Perfection · that 
human Nature will admit: But it is impoſ- 
ſible to enjoy the Benefit of this divine Gui- 
dance any other way than by Faith. We 
muſt believe (know it we cannot) that this 

is a moſt perfect Rule, and ſubmit to be go- 
vern'd by it, or we muſt of neceſflity forfeit 
all the Advantage to be received from it. | 

To compleat the Syſtem, therefore, we 

mult ſyppoſe it to come recommended to bur 
Faith with ſuch Evidences and Teſtimonies 
as are proper Grounds for it, inſomuch that 
it ſhall be impoſſible to believe any thing at 
all, conſiſtently, without believing that ; in 
other Words, we muſt renounce all Faith, or 
have Faith in God; and this is the high 
Claim which our Religion makes, and from 
whence it neceſſarily follows that the Service 
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San. of God is pertect 
XI. Suppoſition above made in acting upon this 


to God only. But as long as our Under- 


Faith be neceſſary to give us Perfection, ſuch 


On Librey. 
Freedom, becauſe by the 


Principle, we act upon a Perfection of Rea. 
ſon, a Perfection of Faith, and a Perſection 
of every Motive that can or ane, 


ence us. 


It is plain, by this Deduction of Liberty, 
that were our own Underſtanding infinitely 
perfect and ſelf-ſufficient, to be wholly po- 

vern'd by that would be perfe& Liberty; 
that Faith becomes reafonable only, as it is 


a Supplement to the Deficiency of our Un- 


derſtanding, and conſequently that the Liber. 
ty which ariſes from Faith is only a Supple- 
mental Liberty to remedy the Deficiency of 
that firſt and higheſt Liberty which belongs 


ſtanding is nedeſſarily defeRtive, ſo long will 


a Perfection as is confiftent with Humunity; 
and ſo long will the Liberty of Man conſiſt 
in the Obedience of a Divine Faith, of, 
which is the ſame, in the Service of God. 
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So that it now appears, that true Liberty 
and the Service of God are the ſame thing 


under two different Confiderations : If you 


aſcend from the Reaſon of Man, and confi- 
der the Faith and Obedience which we owe 
to Men within certain Bounds, and to God 
abſolutely as reaſonable Things, in this View 
Faith and Obedience are Points of Reaſon, 
and conſequently we are govern'd by Reaſon 
only, i. e. we are wholly free. On the other 
hand, ia beginning from God and his Laws 
directed to the Faith, every Thing aſſumes 


another Form, comes to us under the Notion 


of Duty, and even the Exerciſe of Reaſon 
itſelf is bound upon us by the Authority of 
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chis ſupreme Law-giver, and makes Part of 


the Service which he requires of us. 
And accordingly the Holy Scriptures often 


direct us to conſider Things in boththe Views, 


oy wiſdy make uſe of them for a Controul 
upon the other. We are there taught to 
call Religion the Service of God ; bur leſt 
that Expreſſion ſhould lead us to imagine in 
it ſomething ſervile and Hibera), we ate given 
to underſtand that theſe Servants of God are 

Aa 4 the 
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free: We are called to Liberty; but leſt that 


Word might be dangerouſly interpreted to 


countenance Licenciouſneſs, or Maliciouſneſs, 


or Pride, &c. the Apoſtle happily controuls 


it in. the Words of my Text, where we are 


allow'd to be free yet as the Servants of God, 


] come now to the 


Second Thing I propoſed, which was to 
ſhew that God has moſt bee provided 
for the Liberty of Man, by the Niſpenſation 
of the Goſpel. It can't be ſuppoſed that in 
Part of a Diſcourſe, ſo noble a Subject ſhould 
have all its Strength ; I can only have time 
to conſider it in one Light, to which I am 
directed by the Account of Liberty before 
given, I ſhall compare this Fooliſhneſs at 
God, as the Greeks thought 1 it, in applying 
to the Faith of Mankind, in order to pro- 


cure them Liberty ; I ſhall compare it, I ſay, 


with the Wiſdom of Men, who have choſen 
to addreſs themſelves to the Reaſon. 

Give me leave now again to meation in 
groſs (for I need not diſtinguiſh accurately) 
four Principles of Thought and Action with- 
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This, if in a Matter of Concern; is in the 
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in us; the Reaſon, the Senſe, the Faith, and 8E RN. 
the Paſſions; ſhall I add a Fifth, which-whe- XI. 
ther indiſcernably compounded in whole or e 
in part from a Mixture of theſe, or whether 

it be ſomething wholly inexplicable to us, 
operates upon us when we do Things we 
know not why; from a ſudden Emotion or 
a ſecret Turn of Mind unknown to ourſelves? 


N ! 
1 
i 
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Language of the Greeks 5 aiuorior, or Sd wt; 


in the Chriſtian Scheme, which refers every 
Thing to its firſt Principles, it is an Inſpira- 


tion from God, or an Infuſion of the Devil; | 
in the gay eaſy Stile of the World, it is Hu- i 
mour and Caprice, and we know not what. | 
I have faid already that we are ſubject to 
be miſled ſometimes by every one of theſe 
Principles; that this requires of courſe ſome 
Abatement to be made in our Aſſent to them, 
which therefore we are-naturally. diſpoſed to | 
make according to the Proportion which the | 
Errors of every kind bear to their reſpective 
Faculty; and all this without calling in que- | | 
ſtion the Truth of the Faculties themſelves: 
This the Bulk of Mankind uncorrupted never 
do, who receive withall Simplicity thoſe Ope- 
rations 
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StxM. rations of Nature as they are intended by 

XI. God: Theſe are the Refinements of ſpecula- 
WYV tive Men who would fubſtitute their own 
Wiſdom in the room of the Divine. What 
Errors there were, I ſaid, were of courſe cor- 
rected by the ſuperior Truth of the Faculty 
reſpectively; and I add now, that the Errors 
in one Faculty are controul'd by the Truth in 
another, in fuch a manner that they are all 
mutual Checks one upon the other, It hap- 
pens frequently that a Miftake'\ ariſes in the 
Senſe, which is convicted by the Reaſon or 
the Faith; in another Inſtance, Reaſon will 
ſubmit to the Conviction of Senſe or Faith; 
and again, Faith yields in its Turn. Uncor- 
rupted Nature kaows when and how far this 
mutual Submiſſion is fat better than-all the 
Reaſoning in the World. 

The great Difficulty is where any two Fa- 
culties in Periection claſh. Suppoſe a clear 
Evidence of Senſe to be combated by the 
whole Strength of Faith, i. e. ſuppoſe I cleat- 
ly &c one Thing, and all Mankind affirm 


Nall carry it; but from the whok I draw 
this Concluſion, that as they all alike ſtand 
| | upon 


that they Ke another, I don't decide which 
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upon & Bottom of Trauth, and are all alike SRNUA. 
ſabject to accidental Errors, no one of them XI. 
is to be tiflaved to the other; neither are E wWẽ 


Deciſions of Reaſon to diftute abſobutely to 
Senſe, nor thoſe of Senſe to Reaſon, nor 
| Faith to either. ein 


No there bas lain the Folly ef Philoſo- 


phers, thok Innovators of Nature, who ob- 


ſerving the Miſtakes of Senſe and Faith, 
and how frequently our Paſſions hurry us 


out of the Way, have taken Occaſion from 
hence to deify the Reaſon, and have paid all 
thoſe Compliments c the Reaſon of Man, 
which are only dae to Reaſon in Perfection, 


of the Reaſon of Ged. And upon the 


wrong Principle they argue us ul Madomen 
do, very confiſtemly that our Perſection con- 
fiſts in the Cultivstion of Reaſon, that Bo- 
thing is true or carries any Amhocrity but 
what can approve ef to the Reaſon ; the 
Reports of Senſe are nothing, the Opinson 
of Mankind is nothing, no Fatth or Obedi- 
ence is due any where but to Reaſon : The 
Paſſions are therefore to be wterly rooted 
out, becauſe the Wife-man in following them 

| does 
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SRRNM. does not explicitly ſee the Reaſon : A Fa. 
— ther, a Maſter, a Magiſtrate, are Names that 


f gnify nothing in Truth, becauſe they are 
to be obey'd no further than they are conſiſ- 
tent with Reaſon, by which he means the 
Reaſon in himſelf. He is therefore abſolute 
Lord of himſelf, he is every Thing, becauſe 
nothing i is any Thing . with him any further 
than it is Reaſon ; he is the only Free-man, | 
he is a King, he is God. | 


1 know very well that all Philolphers 


don't carry the Matter fo high ; but where 


they ſtop ſhort of this, they fall ſhort of the 


Principle which I am combating. . If they 
condeſcend to accept any Benefit from Go- 
vernment, from Religion, from the Paſſions, 
it is ſtolen from another Principle than what 


they profeſs; for every Thing that has been 


faid follows conſiſtently upon a Perfection of 


Reaſon ; Government can be of no uſe where. 


the Man is abſolutely qualified to govern him- 


lf. To loye or hate, to hope or fear, would 


but diſturb the ſerene State of perfect Rea · 
See now what follows: With infinite La- 
bour and Struggle againſt Nature, he has at 


laſt 
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laſt gone near to break all theſe ooo un- SRRNI. 
ſeen Channels, by which infinite Wiſdom XE 
had contrived to join one Thing to another, WWW 


and preſerve a mutual Communication be- 
tween the ſeveral Parts; thoſe myſterious Li- 
gaments wrought with the moſt curious 
Workmanſhip that tie the Father to the Son, 
the Huſband to the Wife, the Magiſtrate to 
the Subject, the Body to the Soul; that 
Charm of Nature by which every Thing ap- 
pears either lovely or great, or holy amongſt 
Men. And now behold the Wiſe-man placed 
in the midſt. of a beautiful World as in a 
vaſt Wilderneſs, cut off from all Communica- 
tion with it, and perfectly free. He looks all 
round him, and fees Mankind aQting upon 
quite other Principles, ſeeing and hearing 
and believing, loving and beloved, honour- 
ing and being honoured, 1. e. in his Senſe 
all trifling and playing the Fool in different 
Roads: he laughs at all thoſe Amuſements, 
the World is nothing for him, and perhaps, 
to ſhew the laſt Diſregard to it, the brave 
Man kills himſelf and leaves it; the moſt 


dreadful State of ji, — to which God can 


—— — 


Sz RN. then become infupportable 
XI. thing but Darknck and Defolation, 
And in Proportion, as he appears a God 
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to himſelf 3 no- 


to himſelf, he muſt of 
His Reverence for the real God of the Uni- 
verſe, whoſe Adminiftration in human Af- 
fairs from one End to the other is diametri- 
cally oppofite to his Scheme ; all Regard for 
Men whom he conſiders as poor contempti- 
dle Wretches of a lower Species than himſelf, 
if his Reafon prompts him to take care af 
them, tis under the fame Notion that we 
provide for our Horſes or Dogs, or any Do- 
meſtick Animal: if, to avoid the Odium of 
the People, he feems to put on their Noti- 
ons in Religion or Government, and makes 
2 Proſeffion of Courteſy and Refpe& to 
Mankind, then his Life is all one Lie and 
Inconfiftency ; for what Principle of his can 
fapport ſuch an Efteem ? Nor can he act 
this Part fo welt but that the publick Eye 
difcerns through it, his Pride and Irreligion. 

Theſe are-the fatal Conſequences of Rea- 
fon indulg d to excefs, and not temper'd by 
| the Refpet we owe to our other Faculties, 
to the World, and to God, And if the 

Conſe- 
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fon is of great Uſe, as it is employ'd in cor- 
recting the Exceſles, and rectifying the 
wrong Uſe of our Senſe, our Faith, or onr 
Paſſions; but in return, it does itſelf as 
much, full as much, need the ſalutary Check 
which it receives from them. + 


' Suppoſe now, that the reaſoning Man, af- 


ter having deſtroy'd or enfecbled thoſe natu- 
ral Inclinations, ſhall at length come to per- 
ceive that they, together with the Prepoſſeſ- 
ſions which of courſe attend them, tho' not 
diftinftly and explicitly ſeen by us, are yet 
really Compendiums (if I may fo call them) 
of Reaſon, the Reſults and Concluſions of 
the higheſt Wiſdom which God has wrought 
into our Natures. Suppoſe therefore, that 
now he ſhall begin to think it proper to re- 
ſtore them: He has deſtroy'd the natural 
Love which he bore to his Children; let him 
try to create it again by force of Reaſoning, 
He would not accept of Meat and Drink as 
Nature him for it by a Stomach, 
by that hidden Enchantment of Hunger and 
Thirſt ; 


Conſequences don't always appear full grown, 8x RI. 
it is becauſe Men (28 I faid before) are hap- XI. 
pily inconſiſtent with their Principle. Rea- 
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him, even when he ſees the utmoſt. ern 
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Thirſt; his Reaſon muſt be ſatisfied; it ig 
Gatisfied : Will all the Logick of Man give it 


| Mn gain the Perfection with which the Wiſdom 


of God had wrought it ? The fame is true 
in Government and Religion ; it is dangerous 
to meddle with the Foundations of Nature; 
he has cut the Knots, and it is impoſſible for 


for it, to tie them again. 

He complains of Prejudices which As 
the Mind: And indeed on all Sides, which 
Way ever we look, we ſee nothing elſe; Na- 
ture does almoſt all her Work by Prejudices ; 


Prejudices for Religion; Prejudices for Vir- 


tue, for our Country, for our Family: Theſe 
Prejudices may obſtruct his Reaſon perhaps, 
and it is highly fit they ſnould, but they are 
the Reaſon of God. If theſe Prejudices are 
wrong applied, as they ſometimes are, let 
him give a Reaſon that ſhall be ſtrong enough: 
to overcome them: This is the proper Uſe of 
Reaſon ; but let him not complain of Preju- 


dice in the whole, and pretend to ſet us at: 


liberty from one 'of the wiſeſt and kindeſt 


Laws of God, which directly flows from the 


moſt eſſential Affections of human Nature. 
ES — 
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If we talk of Reaſon in Perfection, as I SERNM. 


faid before, and the Liberty that belongs to 
it, all thoſe Things are uſeleſs and abſurd In- 
cumbrances upon it, and we had nothing to 
do but to deſtroy them all as ſoon as poſſible. 
But as Reaſon is in Man imperfe&, and but 
one Thing among others fully as eſſential, 
the true Liberty of Man muſt conſiſt in the 
proper ballancing of one of theſe againſt ano. 


ther. This is the Artifice of Nature, this 
the Wiſdom of God; by infinite Checks and 


Controuls we are kept from burſting out on 
any Side: Did we want any one of theſe, ſome 
other would want its Counterpoiſe, and ſoon 
ſhew itſelf by ſomething monſtrous and irre- 
gular. The beſt, the wiſeſt of us all, can 
he anſwer for Himſelf what he ſhould have 
been, if he had not been happily under thoſe 
wholeſome Reſtraints, which are ſo many 
that every Man in the World is in ſome mea- 
ſure a Check upon us? All theſe therefore, 
bound cloſe upon us by that ſtrong Brace of 
the Authority of God, which alone can keep 
the whole firm and unhurt, conſtitute 'the 
Happineſs, - the Perfection, and the Liberty 
of Man: And this is the Plan of our moſt 
B b holy 
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SEM. holy Religion. Why have not I Time to 


| XI. ay what might be cafily faid "97m thi glo- 
nous Theme? 


| By the Account that has been given of Li- 
[ berty, it is eaſily ſeen where our Slavery lies: 
We may be enſlaved to our own Reaſon, 
when, not knowing its Bounds, it plays the 
Tyrant within us, and begets a ſecret and 
extravagant Pride, odious to God and Man, 
and even inſufferable to ourſelves. We may 
be enſlaved to our Senſe when we are ſo 
wholly poſſeſs d by preſent Objects that we 
can't give to abſent Things the Regard which 
they juſtly demand from us Onr Faith may 
enflave us, and does ſo when we give too 
much to the Authority of Man, by placing 
in him Infallibility, and an abſolute Right to 
Obedience. Our Paſſions enflave us when 
we either love or hate, hope or fear enor- 
mouſly, and beyond the true: Proportion of 
the Objects about which they are employ'd; 
and, laſtly, which was the fifth thing men- 
tion d ſome time ſince, we may be enflaved 
to ſome unknown Principles, which may 


hurry and bewitch us into all manner of Ex- 
_ traya- 
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travagancies. From this Slavery of every kind Sz RM. 
the Son of God has effectually ſet us free by XI. 
the Obedience of Faith, and by that has Y* 


juſtly merited the high Title of the Saviour 
and Redeemer of Mankind. 


We now ſuppoſe the Truths and Duties of 
the Goſpel dictated by God to be the ſame 
which our own Reaſon, were it perfect, would 
preſcribe to us, reſulting from an infinite 
View of Things laid together, and exhibited 
to the Faith. The Reaſon has the fame Per- 
fection in itſelf as if it were our own, 
but it is the Reaſon of God: Every thing 
that we do upon this Principle is abſolutely 
perfect, but it is a Perfection which is the 
Gift and Grace of God: Virtue is no longer 
in this View a Creature of our own, a Thing 
to be proud of, but to be thankful for; . e. 
it is Virtue join'd with Humility and the 
Love of God. Conſidering the Imperfection 
of our Reaſon, whatever we do from that 
only, muſt neceſſarily retain the Imperfection 
of its Fountain, can be done but with Half- 
views, and cannot poſſibly be compleated 
but upon the Chriſtian Scheme. Hence it 

B b 2 is 
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Se RM. is that Jeſus Chriſt, through whom the whole 
XI. Grace of God is convey'd to Man, is the 
—Y— Light and the Truth which only can ſet us 


free: He came not to deſtroy Reaſon, for he 
is Reaſon itſelf ſubſtantiated, but to fulfill 
and compleat it; and by taking off all the 
Pride and Tyranny of it, to render it dutiful 
to God, and converſible with Men. 

He has reſcued us from the exceſſive Power 
of the Senſe, not by diſputing the Reality of 
its Perceptions, for he addreſs d his Perſon, 
his Miracles, and his Diſcourſes to it ; but by 
opening to its View a larger Scene, and teach- 
ing it to form its Judgment not from a nar. 
row Compaſs that was perpetually ſhifting, 
but from an immenſe World of Things that 
continued the fame. And thus whereas, if 
we had been left wholly under the Guidance 
of our Senſe, we ſhould have changed our 
Meaſures with every Change of Proſpect, 
being firmly anchor'd (if I may ſo fay) in 
that eternal State, we are preſerved ſteady in 
all the Fluctuations of this World. | 

- The fame may be faid with regard to the 
Paſſions, which, far from rooting out, he has 
| only 
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only directed towards their proper Objects. SERM, 
He has found out the Secret of overcoming XI. 
the World through the fame Avenues by 
which it formerly overcame us. We are al- 
low'd ſtill to love and hope Good, to fear 
Evil of every Kind ; but he has pointed thoſe 
Paſſions towards the Place where all the Trea- 
ſures of Good and Evil are laid up. He has 
found an Object for them exactly commen- 
ſurate to them. Whatever Reaſon we have 
to love the World, we have ſtill more to love 
God, becauſe that very Reaſon, together with 
every other that can poſſibly create Love, is | 
comprehended in him. Heaven is not ſome- | 
thing wholly different from the Happineſs we | 
enjoy here, but it is the Sum of all Happi- | 
neſs, in which this is conſider d according to | 
its Proportion. The Terrors that this World 
can offer to us are no otherwiſe different from 
thoſe of the other, than as theſe are but ſome 
Streamings from an Ocean, ſome Tinctures | 
of Evil from that Cup which is in the Hand 
of the Lord. | | | 
It has offended the Delicaey of a fine Au- | 
thor of the preſent Age, that God ſhould | 
have any thing in him that can create Fear, 
| Bb 3 not | 
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SERM. not conſidering enough that it is fit that God 
XI. ſhould have in every thing the Pre-eminence. 
EY To our Reaſon he is the firſt Truth; he is 


the firſt Article of our Faith; to our Love 
he is ſupremely amiable, and to our Fear, 
being offended, he ought to be the moſt ter- 
rible of all Things. Since we poſſeſs all theſe 
Faculties, he muſt poſſeſs ſomething that 
ſhall perfectly anſwer to them all. Were we 
indeed wholly deſtitute of this Paſſion. of 
Fear, God might ſafely want thoſe Attributes 
that affect it; but ſince we have it, and muſt 
Have it as long as we have any Notion of 
Pvil, ſhall we fear every Thing but God, be 
afraid of offending Man, and not afraid of 
offending God ? Shall our Reaſon, our Faith, 


our Love, draw us towards him, and our 


Fear be ſet at looſe to frighten us from him? 
In ſuch. a Caſe, conſidering the Predomi- 
nancy of this Paſſion in our Nature, who 
can anſwer for the Conſequence ? 

But as Things are order'd, every Principle 
within us is carried to Perfection, and taught 
by our Religion to act in Concert, whilſt our 
Reaſon in the Cauſe of God triumphs over 
the weaker Reaſons which would appear ta 

combat 
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combat him, and our Faith in God over- SERNI. 
comes the weaker Portions of Faith which 
we place 1 in Men; our Love and Fear of Gog —Y 
lead in Captivity the fmaller Loves and Fears 
which we employ on the Crrature, and all 
together join their Forces in one Direction in 


ſupporting the Prerogative of God, and the 
Happineſs and Liberty of Man. 
If it were a Breach upon ber Ley 0 
fear God, if it were mercenary to hope for 
Heaven, yet, if we muſt hope and fear at 
all, certainly thoſe Paſſions can never be (6 
rightly applied as here: We can never ferve 
with more Honour, nor for a more noble Re- 
ward; but when we conſider that thoſe ſame 
Things, which, as they are propoſed to our 
Hopes and Fears, carry the Notions of Re- 
compence, are in a way of Reaſon everlaſt- 
ing and neceflary Cor es of our well 
or evil doing, thus we no longer act from a 
View of Recompence, but from the higheſt 
Reaſon ; thus God no longer threatens' nor 
rewards, but only mercifully reveals to us the 
neceſlary Fruit of our Doings, and gives us 

to act with perfect Liberty. | 
Bb 4 As 
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ſon, that the Foundations of it are as perfect 
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As to our Faith, beſides what has been 
aid already, I ought to ſhew, and was pre- 


| EY pared to do it, that God has the ſame Ad- 


vantage with regard to Faith as every other 
where; that he is ſupremely intitled to it, as 


well as to the Acknowledgment of our Rea- 


in their kind, and that it is fully as impoſſible 
to withſtand the Eyidences ; and conſequent- 
ly that to diſbelieve here, argues as monſtrous 


and as dangerous a Depravity in its kind as to 


reaſon wrong ; that as in Reaſoning to deny 
the Exiſtence of Deity ſecretly undermines 
all Reaſon, and leaves it without Foundation, 

ſo it is impoſſible to aſſign a Foundation fir 
any Faith at all, if the Faith of Deity be 
deſtroy d. I ſhould haye ſhew'd, that he has 
the ſame ſupreme Advantage in ſpeaking to 
the Faith of Mankind, that the Teſtimony 
of God is of neceſſity greater than the Teſti- 
mony of Man, and that Chriſtianity has this 
Teſtimony of God, and therefore that we can 
deny our Faith to it upon no Principles but 
what will much more ſtrongly conclude a- 


gainſt believing any thing at all, 
But 
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not now enter into the Proof of it, I ſhall 


to be center'd the Notion of Chriſtian Li- 
berty ; that by this Faith in God all ſmaller 
Conſiderations are abſorbed in that Perfecti- 
on of Reaſon which is carried in this divine 
Faith. In the Chriſtian Scheme we honour 
and obey our Parents and Governors in Obe- 
dience to God. The Authority of God, at 


the ſame time that it binds upon us the Du- 


ties which we owe to Men, limits them, 
and makes them Part of that firſt and'com- 
prehenſive Duty which we owe to (God, and 
ſo effectually guards againſt the Exceſs into 
which otherwiſe they might run. 

They are much miſtaken, however, who 


377 
But all this being ſuppos'd, becauſe I can- SERM. 
XI. 

only now obſerve, that here eſpecially ſeems oo_ 


think that this is to be done by deſtroying + 


Reaſon and natural Affections, and the Au- 
thority of Man, and ſubſtituting in their 
room this Obedience to God. We ſhould 
make but coarſe Work of it, did we eat 
and drink, and loye our Children, and obey 
our Parents or Magiſtrates for no Reaſon, 
but with an explicit View to God only: 
No, thoſe very Affections, the Exerciſe of our 

Reaſon, 
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Ser. Reafon, Submiſſion to Authority, within 
XI. their proper Bounds, are all Part of that 
+ Obedience which we owe to God: To give 


to the Poor from a Compaſſion or Generoſi- 
ty of Temper, as far as thoſe Affections are 
right, is as much Obedience to God as if 


we gave ever ſo much with a View to the 


Command; for theſe are all the Laws of God, 
and, far from being deſtroy'd by the Chriſti- 
an Law, receive a new Sanction from it. 
We muſt now honour our Parents, and be 
obedient to Authority, not only for the Rea- 
ſon that is carried in thoſe natural Diſpoſiti- 
ons, not only from the Reaſonableneſs of the 
Thing itſelf, as it appears to us, both which 
Arguments yet are very great, but from the 


Command of God fignified to our Faith, 


1. e. for other Reaſons unknown to us, which 
fill up what was defective in our own, and 
conſtitute, as I have faid before, the Chriſ- 
tian Perfection and Liberty. We muſt love 
Man till, but we muſt love God more; we 
muſt obey Man, but we muſt obey God ra- 
ther. 


are freed from the Tyranny of that unknown 
Prin- 


Laſtly, Upon the Chriſtian Scheme we 
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Principle within us, which unreſtrain'd hur- SRRN. 
rics and bewitches us into the greateſt Extra- XI. 
vagancies. Not only many of our Actions in 
are wholly unaccountable, but there is ſome- 
thing unaccountable in all of them. There 
is every where a Mixture of this unknown, 
which therefore we are greatly concern'd to 
guard againſt, This, as it betrays us to Evil, 
is, in the Language of the facred Writings, 
the Devil, the Father and Author of all Evil, 
Evil-itfelf imperſonated, Evil alive, vigilant; 
crafty, inſinuating, malicious; the moſt per- 
fect Object of that Fear which is join'd with 
Hatred that all Nature can furniſh, for it 
comprehends every thing that is ſhockipg 
and deteſtable. . | 
This dreadful Being, the Jeſt of little- 
minded Men, is repreſented ever buſy in in- 
fuſing Evil, and poiſoning our Good; his 
inviſible Arrows are for ever flying abroad, 
and no way to be repell'd but by the Shield: 
of Faith. * This Shield covers all that Part 
of us that we muſt of neceſſity leave expo- 
ſed; the Danger here does by the Suppofiti- 
on lie without the Precincts of any human 
Caution, and nothing but an inviſible Aſſiſ- 
tance 
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Sz RM. tance can guard us againſt an unſeen Enemy. 


Our Security therefore lies in this, that he 


dt ! in us, is ſtronger than he that is in 


the World. We muſt be ſenſible of our 
own Inſufficiency, and reſt ourſelves under 
the Shadow of the Almighty, who we are 
taught firmly to believe is able and willing 
to protect us; and this only Charm will moſt 
effectually ſecure us. 


I ſhall have ſaid all, in an imperfect Manner, 


that I can now be allow 'd to ſay concerning 
the Advantage of Faith, by which the Wiſ- 
dom of God has choſen to ſet us free beyond 
the Reaſon of Man, when I have juſt added 
this Obſervation, that if Reaſon only cquld 
give us Liberty, but ſome very. few could be 
free, a Philoſopher here and there, and all 
the reſt of the World muſt lie under Bon- 
dage unredeemable, and in fact no conſider- 
able Part of Mankind has ever been influ- 
enced this Way ; but by this Methed of 
Faith Jeſus Chriſt is qualified to be the Re- 
deemer of all Mankind, the Great and Small, 
the Scholar and the Unlearn'd, Man and 
Woman being equally ſuſceptible of the 

Grounds 
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Grounds of Faith, and the Grace of God. SER. 
I proceed, XI. 
Wirdy To mention two or three of the 
Abuſes which have ariſen from a Liberty ill 
underſtood ; and the firſt I ſhall mention 
ſhall be a very early one, where Liberty is 
abuſed for an Occaſion to the Fleſh, i. e. 18 
brought to countenance an immoderate Love 
of preſent Pleaſures, to juſtify us in depart- 
ing from the eſtabliſh'd Ways of Happineſs 
which the Wiſdom of God and Man has 
mark'd out for us. This Notion of Liberty 
proceeds from the utmoſt Poverty of Mind; 
for allowing Liberty to conſiſt in the free 
Enjoyment of Pleaſure (and indeed it ean 
never be ſeparated from it) this is what the 
Laws of Religion and Government have 
ever had in view to provide for; one for 
everlaſting Pleaſures, the Beatitude and ſu- 
preme Happineſs of Man, i. e. abſolute Plea- 
ſure or abſolute Happineſs; the other for the 
Pleaſures or Happineſs of Life, both which 
are ordinarily to be found in the ſame Way. 
Theſe Rules are form'd, if I may fo expreſs 
myſelf, upon the moſt perſect Calculations 
of 
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SerM. of God and Man, wherein every Pleaſure 
XI. has been duly conſider'd and allow'd for. 
— The Man we are talking of has not a 


Soul wide enough to take in fo large a Com- 
paſs; a few Years are a Burden too much 
for him to think on; his Pleaſures are the 
Pleaſures of a Month, of a Week, of a Day, 
or even of a Moment. Hence ariſes a whole 
Set of Principles correſponding: Friendſhip, 
as it is not founded upon any Views of Life, 
does not require the Cements of Worth and 
Virtue, it needs not be made of ſuch laſting 
Stuff, it is enough that it ſerves the Purpoſes 
of thoſe Pleaſures. Juſtice, Honeſty, Hu- 
manity, and all publick Virtues are ſhrive'd 
into a kind of Honour, a noble Word cor- 
rupted to mean that Bond which ties toge- 
ther ſuch Friends. Hence it is that a moſt 
profligate Man may be a very good Friend, 
he may be a Man of Honour that has given 
up all Pretenfions to common Juſtice, and 
one that has thrown off Humanity, and per- 
haps natural Affection, may till be a gene- 


rous good-natur'd Man. Hence a plain ho- 


neſt Man, who fulfills all the Duties of Life, 
is a ſtupid ſervile Animal; the Work of Life 
is 
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is the greateſt of Drudgeries, except Religi- Sz nm. 
on, which proceeds upon Principles ſtill XL 
larger, and more removed from his narrow "Ya 


Underſtanding. 

Now fe the Conſequence: As Knavery 
is the Gain of a few Days, but corrupts the 
Foundation which is to ſupport us through - 
out, ſo every unlawful Pleaſure cats into the 
Enjoyments of Life, and ſucks out all the 
Happineſs which can render it agreeable, If 
Pleaſure is to be found no where but in thoſe 
Exceſſes, what remains of our Time, which 
muſt of neceſſity be far the greater Part, 
muſt be Miſery and Vexation; if Looſeneſs 
be Liberty, all the reſt muſt of courſe be Sla- 
very: And thus this happy, this free Man 
for a few Hours, is curſed and enſlaved for 
Life, and damn'd for ever. 


A Second Abuſe of Liberty, is that in my 
Text, where it is uſed, in Oppoſition to Go- 
vernment, to cover a Spirit of Pride, Envy, 
or Maliciouſneſs. I have faid ſomething be- 
fore to ſhew that Government, in the gene- 
ral Nature of it, has an Underſtanding pro- 
pertion'd to its Power, It is evident that 

„ 1 whoever 
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whoever are call'd by God to this high Of. 


XI. fice, are by that Call authorized to ſummon 
SED to their Succour the whole Wiſdom of a Na- 


tion; thither are directed all Petitions, Re- 
monſtrances, Counſels from every Member 
of the State, i. e. the Underſtanding and 
even Feeling of a People is all center'd there, 
and comes forth in Laws adapted to the ſe- 
veral Occaſions and Exigencies which create 


them. And it is further certain, fince Go- 


vernment has received a freſhAcceſſion of Au- 


thority by Revelation, that wherever the So- 


veraign Power and Legiſlature of a Nation 


is lodged by God, together with that Portion 


of Authority he imparts to it, at the ſame 
time, by Ways that we can't explain, ſome 
Portion of the Spirit of Wiſdom to direct 
its Counſels, for otherwiſe here would be 
an Obedience required without a Reaſon to 
ſupport it. | 

Upon this Bottom every Thing is conſiſ- 
tent, and we obey Government becauſe it is 
reaſonable to obey 'it, and conſequently ac- 
cording to the Notion of Liberty before laid 
down, we are free in our Obedience, -and 


really enſlaved to ſomething or other when we 
| refuſe 
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Accordingly there has been ever 8ERM. 


acknowledged ſomething ſacred in the Per- XI. 


ſons of Princes, a kind of a Divine Cloud —Y” 


hovering round their Heads, to which we 
are naturally prompted to pay a Veneration, 
which is upon the whole n to the 
Reaſon that ſupports it. 

But yet, as it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe on 
one Side the Grounds of abſolute Authority, 
it is impoſſible on the other to ſuppoſe an ab- 
ſolute Obedience: There are Times when 
every thing that is human admits Corruption ; 
a Government therefore is ſometimes cor- 
rupted, and then it becomes the Part of Li- 
berty to withſtand the Corruption. The'Wiſ. 
dom of our Conſtitution has particularly pro- 
vided that there ſhall be Controuls upon the 
Abuſe of Power, and, far from doing Wrong, 
a Repreſentative of the People will betray the 
Truſt repoſed in him, if he does not boldly 
and firmly oppoſe any Breach upon their 
Rights, any Innovation that would deſtroy 
the juſt Ballance eſtabliſh'd between Prince 
and People. 

But at the fame time we muſt not talk for 
Liberty upon Principles that will deſtroy all 
Goverament, and the Reſpect that is due to 
© "Wy 
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Sr RM. it; we muſt have efpecial Care that we don't 
XI. prophane that Name and Cauſe, by proſtitu- 
—— ting it to ſerve our Pride, or Envy, or Ma- 
lice. As Government is ſometimes corrupted, 

fo on the other hand it is no uncommon 

thing to ſe the proudeſt and moſt imperious 

of Men talk loud for Liberty, by which they 

muſt mean a Liberty to do what they phaſe, 

a Liberty to be Tyrants themſelves, and ac- te 
cordingly are fo, as far as their Power extends 0 


LY eee @£@ Mea 


to their Domeſticks and Dependants = ct 
Where there is any reaſonable Jealouſy of is 
Ambition, or Envy, or Reſentment, or any * 


undue Motive, not all the ſmart Talk in the h 
World for Liberty will go farther than to di- at 
vert that little Malice which dwells upon the th 


Surface of che Soul againſt every thing that h I al 
eminent; it will raiſe a Laugh and a Jeſt, pe 
but it can never move the Ground of the - 


Heart. To do that, we want the Man whom 
Firgil deſcribes, Pietefe Gravem ac Mer tis; W 
be muſt be free within before he cap be qua- 
lified to. decide upon the Liberty without. 


The third and laſt Abos of Liberty that 
ſhall mention, ſhall be in Matters of Relis 
gion, This is at preſent the favourite To- 

5 | pick, 
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pick, to ſuch a degree, that it's hardly ſafe to SE REI. 
ſpeak of Liberty with Freedom. By virtue XI. 
of this Principle a Jooſe raw Mind, which VV 
needs all the Bandage of Authority to keep it 
tight, is left to its full Swing; and a young 
Man, perhaps, yet of an Age in which the 
Law wiſely won't truſt him with the Go- 
vernment of himſelf, thinks himſelf qualified 
to judge deciſively upon the Adminiſtration 
of God, and the Wiſdom of Ages; and ac- 
cordingly the firſt Principle he ſets out upon, 
is to throw off all Authority of God and 
Man ; his own Reaſon only ſhall judge for 
him : And thus, without any Examination 
at all, he has already determined a Point of 
the vaſteſt Importance; a Point ſo great, that 
all the Duties we owe to God and Man de- 
pend upon it. For if no Regard is to be 
had to the Adminiſtration of Things, if no 
Faith is due to the general Underſtanding, 
what reaſonable Foundation is there left to 
ſupport the Honour and Reſpect, and Obe- 
dience that we owe them? 
But, perhaps, I do him wrong; it is not 
without Examination: He has examined, 
and is furniſh'd with many Examples of po- 
pular Errors and national Abſurdities; he can 
5 Co 2 be 
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SERM. be eloquent upon the Blunders and Contra - 
XI. dictions of general Councils and Synods, and 
— Convocations, &c. And he is ſo far right, 


that the wiſeſt of Men are ſubje& to Error, 
that the largeſt Aſſemblies have no juſt Pre- 
tenſion to Infallibility, becauſe it is abſolutely 
incommunicable to any Creature. The beſt, 
the wiſeſt, the greateſt Bodies of Men have 
erred ; and are you then, young Man, infal- 
ble? They have done ſome Things weakly, 
but do you all Things wiſely ? They! have 
contradicted themſelves once or twice in a 
Century, but don't you many times every 
Week, or every Day of your Life? With- 
out all doubt, if Infallibility were to be placed 
any where, we ought, with the Romaniſts, to 
place it in the general Senſe of Mankind, ra- 
ther than in the Underſtanding of every fingle 
Man ; for tho' either is abſurd, yet this is in- 
finitely more ſo. 

But why muſt we run mad any way? Be- 


cauſe there is no Infallibility in any Society of 


Men, is there therefore no Authority, no 
Weight in their Judgment ? Full as well 
may we. deny any. Authority to a Parent or 
Civil Magiſtrate, becauſe whole Volumes 
might be filled with Inſtances where they have 


com- 
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commanded wrong, All thoſe Inſtances, were. 8E RM. 
they ten times as many, would not ſtill be XI. 
equivalent to that one great Truth which is 
contained in the Obedience we pay them. 
If we were to enumerate all the Diſeaſes in- 
cident to us, it would make a large Cata- 
logue, and endleſs would be the. Hiſtory.of 
all the Diſtempers that ever have happen'd; 
and yet were we to take Mankind all round, 
we ſhould perhaps find a Month's Health to 
the Sickneſs of a Day. So much does the 
general Courſe of Things preponderate the 
Exceptions made to it: And thus, in this 
Caſe is the Truth of Authority the general 
Courſe, and the Errors of it Exceptions. 

But the Misfortune lies here : A Man hap- 
pens to have large Acquaintance in the Vices 
of the Town, or the Corruptions of the 
Age; thence he gains depraved Notions of 
the whole; theſe he feeds by Companions or 
Books, that are ever inſtilling into him thoſe 
Poiſons and Deformities of Nature; ſo that 
by the Time he is compleated, were his 
Mind to be diſſected, it would be found full 
fraught with Falſhoods, Rogueries, Tricks, 
Prieſt-craft, Hurricane and Confuſion. This 
is his Idea of Nature, and upon this Bottom 
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SYV him: For the Affairs of the World go along 
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SE RM. the Diſpofition of Mankind to beheve and 
XI. obey, muſt, as it does, appear ridiculous to 


upon a general Suppofition of Truth and Ho- 
neſty, and Beauty and Order, and he goes 
upon the Scheme of Falſhood, Noguery and 
Confuſion. The World fuppoſes a good 
Power prefiding, and 4 wiſe God directing 
Affairs with as much Perfe&tion as the neceſ- 
fary Order of Things will admit; the cun- 
ning Man either leaves all at random, or elſe 
places the Devil at the Head of Things; and 
yet after all, in order to keep forne Meafures 
with the World, he is forced to cramp his 
Words and Actions to ſome Conformity 
with it: And which I pray you is the free 
Man? he whoſe Thinking and Doing go 
hand in hand, both alike obedient to Autho- 
rity, as far as it is teaſonable, and no further 
(for thus far only, upon the whole, has God 
diſpoſed Men to obey ;) or he whoſe Thonghts 
and Actions are ever contradiftory, who 
would do one Thing, but muſt do and» 
ther? * | 


* This Sermon was ſpoken no ſurther than to the 
End of this Paragraph, 


But 
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Lakes SERM. 
But this Force is the Thing which he com- XI. 
plains of; and great Tragedies are rais'd up- 


on the Perſecution of Truth, and the Dif. 
couragement which Power has put upon 
Reaſoning : If a Thing be reaſonable, it will 
appear ſo upon a fair Examination z why 
then is it not left to that Teſt? And I agree 
that jf we were govern'd by nothing but 
Reaſon, all Application ought to be made to 
that Faculty, and there it has too all imagi- 
nable Advantage; but as we are conſtituted, 


it ought to have an Advantage as well to eve- 


ry Part of us. See how the Matter ſtands in 
God ; his Being is the firſt Truth, and there- 
fore has the greateſt Advantage to the Rea 
ſon of any other, and his Rights conſequent- 
ly are the moſt reaſonable: but does he leave 
it to that? has he not infinite Power too to 
ſupport them? and indeed where ſhould 


Power be uſed but in the Cauſe of Truth? 


Thus at the fame time that Truth combats 
Errot, will Power combat the Pride, the 
Stubbornneſs, the Perverſity of the Paſſions; 
and for the ſame Reaſon that infinite Truth 


is join'd with infinite Power, ought every 
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SERM. Truth to be countenanced by a Power Pro- 
XI. portion'd to it. 
bY > To hear ſome People talk, one would ima- 


gine that God had himſelf given abroad this 
Truth, but that he had left the Diſtribution 
of his Power (the Dignity of this Place 
won't permit me to ſpeak it full) to any 
thing elſe; for how otherwiſe ſhould it come 
to paſs that Power ſhould always be employ'd 
in bearing down the Truth? that one of the 
Attributes of God ſhould be in perpetual 
War with another? It is not ſo: There is a 
Ballance in the Hand of God, in which all 
Things in Heaven and Earth are weighed ; 
out of which are dealt the ſeveral Shares, as 
of all other Things, ſo of Power too in the 
wiſeſt Proportions. Power, upon the whole, 
is employ'd to protect Truth; it defends 
Virtue, Juſtice, Religion, Government, Or- 
der, and all the Reaſon that is comprehend- 
ed in them. Sometimes indeed it is over- 
ſtrain'd, ſometimes it is wrong applied, and 
then ſo far it diſcourages Truth; but this is 
an accidental Abuſe of a good Thing, and 


contrary to the general Courſe. 


But 
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But it is ſaid our Reaſon ought not to be 
influenced; there is no Merit in receiving 


Truth any other Way than by the Force of 
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Reaſon: But ſuppoſe that Truth, at the ſame 
time that it is very reaſonable, is very uſeful 


too; ſuppoſe that God is not only the moſt 
demonſtrable, but the moſt important Truth 


to our own Happineſs; ſuppoſe that Jeſus: 


Chriſt is not only a Truth, but a Truth ne- 
ceſſary to our Perfection and Salvation, what 


ſhall we do in this Caſe? Muſt Truth lay 


aſide all its Good, and become an inſignifi- 
cant Thing, that we may be able to reaſon 
upon it coolly, and with Indifference? and, 
for fear the Reaſon ſhould be bribed, muſt 


we leave nothing in it worth our Accept- | 


ance, 
| Now, upon the Suppoſition above made, 
there is no Harm in all this ; on the contra- 


ry, it is the utmoſt Goodneſs i in God, ſince 


they all tend to the ſame Point, to make 
uſe of every Advantage of Intereſt, as well 


as Reaſon, to draw us to our Happineſs, for 


that is the Iſſue of all; but we inſiſt upon 
the Point of Honour, will receive it in a 


way of Reaſon only, and make our Salva- 
z | tion 
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SENI. tion our own Work : On the contrary, God 


XI. 


— with us, not ſo much to have conſulted the 
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appears in the whole Courſe of his 


Honour of our Reaſon, as the Honour of his 
own Adminiſtration ; not ſo much our Me- 
rit, as the Glory of his own Grace; not out 
Pride but our Happineſs; to which it is in- 
diſpenſably neceflary that we be humble and 
thankful. | 


But where Power is abuſed, for I have 
acknowledged that ſometimes it is ſo) has 


Truth no Way to raiſe its Head? Yes, when 


the Fulneſs of Times is come which the Fa- 


ther hath reſerv'd in his own Hand, when 
Power is come to a certain Pitch of univer- 
fal Degeneracy, and God hath his ſtrange 
Work to do upon the Earth, then the Spirit 
of the Lord deſcends upon ſome choſen In- 
ſtruments of his Providence; inſpires them 
with a Force ſuperior to all the Strength of 


the World, which enables them to declare 


the Truth boldly, and to do and ſuffer for it 


gloriouſly. And this is the Way by which, 
i any great Revolution is to be effected, God 
has choſen to effect it. It is not by fitting 
at Home, at our Eaſe, and 
W 
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expecting to be ſecured, before we dare de- Sx xar. - 
chre ourſelves: It is an evident Proof of the XI. 
little Value we put upon a Truth, when it VV 


does not in our own Judgment countervail a 
few Conveniences of Life, efpecially when 
we are fo nobly rewarded both in the preſent 
Senſe and the future Expectations of Glory. 
If it be not worth a little of our 
own, can we think it worth the Introducti- 
on into the World, with all the Evils that 
of courſe attend a Revolution? | 
To complain therefore of a few Hardſhips 
which now and then attend Truth, is to 
complain of the only Method by which Pro- 
vidence has choſen to make it prevail. Had 
the Apoſtles, before they enter'd into any 
Kingdom, inſiſted upon a fafe Conduct, 
before they ventur'd to preach Jeſus Chriſt, 
deſired the Laws to be ſuſpended, what 
would become of Chriſtianity ? ' The ate 
the Principles upon which a neceſſary Refor- 
mation is to be juſtified ; theſe the Methods 
by which it is to be effect. 
And as to our Brethreh the Proteſtant Diſ- 
enters, thoſe who catmot be to 
facrifice gloriouſly a few ſmall Scruples (for 
ſuch themſelves Rem generally now to think 
them) 
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| SERM. them) to the great Truth of publick Order, 
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XI. where the Differences are ſmall, they are in- 
WY titled to the Toleration they enjoy; ſo much 


Indulgence as is conſiſtent with the neceſſa- 
ry Encouragement of the Eſtabliſh'd Religi- 
on, which can never be given up, but with 
the moſt fatal Conſequences ; .they need not 
ſeek Shelter under Principles which bring 
them upon a level with the moſt abandon'd 
of Men, for ſuch is the Right of judging for 
ourſelves, which either juſtifies nothing, ar 
juſtifies every thing alike ; the wildeſt Exceſ- 
ſes of Thought, or Action, except it be ſup- 
poſed that there is a Right of Thinking, and 
not of Acting according to our Thoughts. 


But it ſeems it is in Religion only that we 
have this Right, for in Points of Morality 
we ought to think truly; we can claim no 
Privilege of thinking Murder, Adultery, or 
Perjury, innocent Things: Any one that 
ſhould advance thoſe Doctrines would juſtly 
fall under the Publick Cenſure. But why 
this Difference? The Reaſon is plain, be- 
cauſe Murder, or Perjury, are things that 
concern our civil Intereſts: but God and his 
Worſhip may either be or not be, without 


any 
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plan Tendency of the Diſtinction. 


And in truth, if Religion be a Thing fo ai 


wholly of another World, that it has no In- 
fluence upon this, the Magiſtrate has no 
Concern in it at all, But if it be ſtill, what 
it ever has been, the firſt Bond and Tie of 
all Duty, the ſtron geſt Cement of all Order 
and Government; if it be {till a Truth, as 
it was three thouſand Years ago here as well 
as in Judæa, that the Practice of Religion 
draws after it all Civil Proſperity, and the 
Neglect of it the utmoſt Curſe of God up- 
on a Nation; if Jeſus Chriſt, when he ful- 
fill d and perfected Religion by adding to it 
the Sanctions of Eternity, deſtroy d no Truth, 
no Conſequence of it upon Temporal Affairs, 
but let it remain ſtill as uſeful to the World as 
it was before; if this be true, I ay, then the 
Magiſtrate 1 is {till deeply concern'd in protect- 
ing Religion, and diſcountenancing and pu- 
niſhing whatever would Sy it. 


The contrary Scheme goes upon the Sup- 
poſition of Religion being a Thing indiffe- 
rent, and tends to beget a fatal Ind 
towards it. Hence 1 it becomes a genteel thing 

to 
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| SERM. to fit looſe in this Point, for fear of a Miſe 
II. take to be ever open to Reaſon or Dr 
| WY againſt j it, to feel no kindly Warmth of A 
feRion in its Favour: And becauſe Fro 
times People have been ridiculouſly or extra- 
vagantly zealous, and ſome have xe their 
Paſſions too high for it, there muſt be a mor- 
tal Stagnation of all Affection. As if, be- 
cauſe we have ſometimes Storms, we ought 
to have no Winds; becauſe the Love of our 
Country, its Laws and Liberties, betrays us 
frequently into Wars and Miſchiefs of every 
kind, therefore our Country deſerves no Love 
at all. The Miſchiefs that Religion has done, 
are a Demonſtration of its Importance; for 
nothing elſe has Intereſt enough with Man- 
kind to engage them to it; and accordingly 
it is univerſally true, that every thing that is 
moſt valuable, has accidentally 2 the 
— greateſt Evils. 
Hence it is, that the Duties of Religion 
are only a Matter of Decency ; its moſt ſo- 
lemn Inſtitutions bare Convenience, and that 
Convenience ſo ſmall, that it ought to ſub- 
mit not only to every Degree of worldly In- 
tereſt, but to our Frolick and Wantonnefs, 
the better deciding of a Wager, or any he” | 
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nefas, Words that heretofore imported the XI. 


Right and bounden Duty of Man, ſhould 


now under Chriſtianity mean no more than 


Convenient and Not Convenient. 


And what be PERRY 
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ſtill more inſignificant. O God that far Sun. 


ſtricteſt Obligation upon the Soul, the faſt 


this Coldocls? Why that, which muſt ne- 


ceflarily be, when once the great Bond of 


Duty that holds all together is burft, cvery 


ſmaller one cracks one after the other. It is 


not Duty, not that natural Veneration and 
Affection, which ſhould paſs between a Peo- 


ple, and the Father of it, that binds our civil 
Obedience; no kindly Prepoſſeſiions in Fa- 
vour of Government, but on the contrary a 
——ůͤͤ — 
velty that makes againſt it: We obey, be- 

cauſe we find ſomething convenient in it; 
and from the ſame Convenience it is that we 
pay any Reſpect to our Parents; and in ſome 


polite Company it would be treated as an old- 


faſhion'd Thing to mention Duty, or Ho- 


nour, or Gratitude, to thoſe that gave us 
Being, Every Man's own private Gains, his 


private | 
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2 But, in the mean time, what can aſſure us 
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private Pleaſures, his val his H 
his Trifles, are now the only eſſential Things. 


in the Poſſeſſion of any Thing at all? © Will © 
every Man's private Reaſon fill the:Place' of 
that Eternal Wiſdom which upholds the. 
Whole? When publick Juſtice, wheh ever. 


| laſting Righteouſneſs have no Force, will Ho- 
nour, that thin Web of Man's Contexture, 


hold us? If we have thrown off the Autho- 
rity of God, ſhall we long preſerve a Reſpe& 
to that little Idol, which we ſet up every * 
in his own Heart? It cannot be. 


—— Ged Almighty grant, that we may : 


reflect upon theſe Things in Seaſon. To © 
Him Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, be | 
grven all 17 8 5 and Glory, now and 
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